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PREFACE. 


Tux appearance of another book of travels in 
Persia by the same author who, more than twelve 
years ago, published a work on Khorasan, &c., may 
be thought to require some explanation. A few 
words will suffice for this purpose. 

After a period when the author of these works 
believed that his travelling days were over, — that 
he had hung up his “ Uvida vestimenta” for good 
in the hall of his own home, his services were un- 
expectedly required, and he was summoned once 
more to resume his well-worn cloak and riding gear 
for a winter journey of no ordinary severity, and 
another pilgrimage to those lands which he had tra- 
versed already with so much interest as a younger 
man. 

No one possessed of ordinary feeling can revisit 
without emotion scenes of former adventure, im- 
printed on the memory in the bright hues of first 
impressions and early success, mingled with the 
darker tones of failurc, disappointment, or distress, 
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all mellowed hy the softening charm of distance, 
the golden haze of time, into a happy and fascinat- 
ing picture. But how seldom to the traveller docs 
the delight of those early recollections remain un- 
diminished on a second view? That principle of 
change, inherent in all sublunary things, operates 
with peculiar suddenness and activity in the East. 
On reaching each well-remembered spot, he views 
it under a new and sadder light. It has often 
changed in reality —he himself has changed still 
more surely; a gloomier, a more pensive tone is 
thrown over all he sees, and he learns at length to 
school himself for suffering by anticipating disap- 
pointment. Seldom, indeed, can a comparison of 
the present with the past be made without pain. 

Much, assuredly, of pain and sadness, as well as 
of fatigue and anxiety, attended the wanderings 
which these Volumes record ; but still it was interest- 
ing to view the alterations which a dozen years 
had effected in a changeful country. The nature 
of the author's public duty also, afforded him no 
common opportunities of observation ; and his route 
brought him into more than usual contact with the 
wild Toorkoman tribes of Northern Khorasan, en- 
abling him to add considerably to the account of 
the habits and customs of that fierce and predatory 
people given in his former travels. He is thus led 
to hope that he may awaken in his readers a portion 
of that interest which he felt himself. 
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The present volumes contain an account of his 
Tatar journey to Tehran, and his progress through 
Khorasan, Mazunderfn, &c., to Tabrez. A future 
part, if he is spared to prepare it, will describe his 
further travels, through parts of Koordistan and 
Mesopotamia till then chiefly unvisited and unde- 
scribed by Europeans. These districts aro, as is 
well known, peculiarly interesting from their nume- 
rous remains of antiquity ; nor do they possess a less 
lively attraction in their living inhabitants, the 
Koordish and Arab tribes, with whom the Author's 
route brought him into intimate contact, and with 
whose character and manners he had thus av op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted. 

Thus much he has thought it right to premise, 
not by way of allurement or apology,— for these are 
not the days in which the public can be wheedled 
into reading a dull book by specious prefaces or mo- 
dest pretences, — but sitmply that the reader may 
have some notion of the subjects to which his atten- 
tion is invited, the ground over which he has to 
travel, and the title the Author may have to his 
consideration. If the work shall tend, in however 
small a degree, to excite interest in, and direct the 
public eye towards regions and nations that are far 
too little known in this country, it will not have 
been without its reward. 


Lonnon, July 1838 
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Vienne, December 1833. 
Dear —- —, 


You see that I lose no time in complying with 
your injunctions, for this is the fast halting-place 
from whence I could easily have addressed you. 

You know how long and anaiously I had waited 
for the “ laissez aller!’ — how many times in vain I 
had to “plod my weary way ” between the “Club” 
latitudes of Pall-Mall and the official regions of 
Downing Stieet. But at length “all was accom- 
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plished :” my final instructions were delivered me, 
(my private arrangements had long since been com- 
pleted,) and at ten o’clock on the night of the 10th 
instant I quitted the cheerful club-room for the last 
time, and took my way to the Foreign-Office, where 
T had still to receive despatches. 

It is a strange thing, that mixture of gladness and 
disturbance with which, at the moment of depar- 
ture, we view the inanimate objects with which long 
acquaintance has made us familiar, yet which a long 
involuntary detention has occasioned us to regard 
with weariness, if not disgust. It is then that the 
comforts to which these very objects may have 
contributed rise up in judgment against us, and we 
feel a twinge of remorse, as if we had been guilty of 
ingratitude to a friend. I know that, as I cast my 
eyes for the last time around the neat little room with 
its snug French bed that had so often received my 
weary limbs —as I threaded the streets and alleys I 
had trodden so often, and as I saw the great fold. 
ing-doors of the Club-house close behind me upon its 
gorgeous apartments and delightful library, my most 
seducing retreat for so many months, — something 
very like a sigh rose in my throat in spite of joy at 
the accomplishment of my wishes. 

Truly our life is of a mingled yarn, when even 
the attainment of our most earnest desire is not 
unattended by a shade of gloom! The truth is, 
there is always something in the word “ farewell !” 
which unstrings the nerves however powerfully ex- 
cited; and I should have little respect for the man 
who could leave the dumb and lifeless things by 
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which he has been long surrounded, perhaps “ for 
ever,”—that little heart-breaking sentence,—without 
a pang of the kind I have been describing. What 
then must be our feelings towards animated beings, 
— towards the objects of our friendship and our 
affection ? 

But it will not do to think of such things at such 
atime ; we should never get on. Therefore, suppose 
all these matters duly got over, hands heartily 
shaken, warm adieus and kind wishes exchanged, 
and myself wrapped in my travelling cloak, striding 
away with firm step and resolved brow to Downing 
Street,-—rain falling and wind blowing hard,—a long 
bustling hour or two of sealing and directing papers, 
and packing of white sheepskin bags, during which 
time I warm myself at the last good sea-coal fire 
I may see for some time, and chat over the impend- 
ing journey with the gentlemen of the office. 

At one in the morning all was ready. The sharp 
rattle of the post-chaise coming up to the door an- 
nounced that the moment of action was come. I 
threw my bags into one corner of it, and myself into 
the other ;— bang went the door; —* All right ?” 
briskly demanded the postilion ; — “ All right,— go 
on,” responded the porter in a tone of more import- 
ance; and in another minute we were tearing away 
over Westminster Bridge at the rate of twelve miles 
an hour, through a perfect tempest. 

It was a strong contrast to the calm tenor of the 
few preceding months, —a violent transition from 
the quiescent state I had so long endured. I could 
not help wondering if all were real, as the carriage 
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rattled along that great thoroughfare of cxit and 
entrance to England. “And what,” says a de- 
servedly popular author, speaking of another of 
these great vomitories, * what can be fuller of inter- 
est to the minds of our fellow-subjects than this 
important thoroughfare? It is one of the great 
paths of our uation, that leads the anvious merchant 
to his foreign store, the seaman to his fearful trade ; 
on which the devoted lover journeys from his anx- 
ious mistress, the faithful husband from his constant 
wife. Alovg that voad, how many a noble soldier 
has travelled to where there is no return! — how 
many British sailors have sped to death or victory ' 
How little does it strike the ordinary admirers of 
well-appointed publie carriages, who stand and 
praise the ‘ neat turn-out’ and the ‘ well-bred cattle’ 
of these coaches, what varied interest often hangs 
upon their wheels '—nor, as they roll along the level 
ground, does the casual observer often think what 
feelings, what hopes, what doubts, what fears, what 
anticipations, and what regrets, are pent within 
their panels.” 

Who that has travelled much, and reflected at all, 
does not feel the force and truth of these remarks ? 
—and though the road to Dover may possibly yield 
to that of Portsmouth in point of varicty, it will 
scarcely he thought to do so in intensity of interest. 
Along it do the youth of our English aristocracy, at 
length escaped from more rigid tuition, hurry to 
scour the Continent in their travelling chariots, or 
to spend their time. and money, and health, in the 
gay dehaucheries of foreign capitals. Along it, too, 
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proceeds with painful slowness the wasted invalid, 
who, worn out with sickness and suilcring at home, 
sacrifices feelings and comfort to— die tar from 
friends and family in a distant land. Along it dash 
at speed those cowiers who are charged with the 
counsels of the wise und the g: 
thels are horne the destinies of Hurepe and the wold! 
—But if we stay to describe all whe traval on this 
well-known road, we shall never get on ourselves y 
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so suppose the well-paid postilions vying in rapidity 
of motion with cach other, the hows and Ue cue 
riage rolling on, and the latter entaing the town of 
Dover and stopping at Wright's at eight o'clock, 
(just seven hours frum London,) and in tine to pot 
a bit of breakfast and whip into the foreign mail 
puchet, having passed the coach itself on the road. 

The pachet-boat was crowded. Ht blew tresh, 
with a short, jobbling sea, so that every soul was 
sick ; and had it not been fur my own discomlort, I 
could have laughed heartily to see the cabiu-boys 
preparing the piles of basins for the use of tute 
invalids, But it was very tragical mirth to me as 
well as others; s0 I got possession of a tolerable spot 
to lic down on, and litted my head no more. 

A passage of two hours and a half, rough and 
sturmy, and sick — sich, took us to Calais, where 
all the little boys speak such surprisingly good 
French. Two hours more served to settle all mat- 
ters with the Custom-house, to chauge iy money 
into five-franc pieces, and tu purchase and dispove 
wy baggage in a very neat, purposc-like britchha, 
furnished by the obliging M. Quillac, whe guarantecd 
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its carrying me without accident to Vienna; and the 
second hour after noon saw me rolling along the 
level French road towards Brussels. 

One word, however, of Calais in passing. I could 
not help being struck with the order that was ob- 
served in our crowded boat, and on the more crowd- 
ed pier, as we came to, and prepared to disgorge 
our various passengers and other property, so unlike 
what occurs on a similar occasion in England. Two 
soldiers were instantly posted, to prevent all access 
to or from the vessel of any but those who had real 
business ; and even the comnissaires from the hotels 
did not press forward until they were called, when, 
bringing their own porters, they took up your bag- 
gage and at once proceeded to the Custom-house. 
Again, it is an advantage to strangers to have all 
petty charges paid by these commissaircs, who, 
though they or their masters may fleece such birds 
of passage to a certain extent, prevent others from 
doing so in the manner so shamefully common when 
a foreigner lands in England. 

The contrast between English and French post- 
ing has becn a thousand times remarked; but it is 
so ludicrously strong, that no one to whom it is not 
familiar can fail to be struck with it. The fantas- 
tically-dressed postilions, with their laced jackets 
and huge jack-boots ; their long whip, with its eter- 
nal crick-crack-crock ; the poor jades of horses, har- 
nessed with ropes, often even to the very bridle- 
reins, stich as you would scarcely look for as the 
trappings of a wild Highland garron, and going 
scarce six miles an hour,— replace most woefully 
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the neat set-out, the capital horses, and the dashing 
speed of the English road. But, aimparte! on 
we go through the flat and uninteresting environs 
of Calais, with their ditches and pollard willows; but 
night comes on soon in the month of December, and 
darkness speedily covered the land. 

I was not permitted to travel long in uninterrupt- 
ed comfort. My carriage. though guaranteed by M. 
Quillac, was frail and somewhat stricken in years. 
Before morning it gave evidence of this in the 
Ivcaking of the fastenings of both swingle-trees, 
which it cost me more than half-an-hour to repair 
at Cassel; and, on approaching Halle, a beggar, who 
was very importunate, and whom I was disposed 
rather rudely to dismiss as he ran alongside the car- 
riage, earned charity and reward at once by giving 
notice that one of the fastenings of a bind-spring had 
given way. This also cost some time to repair, and, 
to my sorrow, prevented me from reaching Brussels 
before dark: so I passed through this goryeous city 
of interesting recollections, a snow-storm adding to 
the gloom of ti. night, and, only stopping for a few 
minutes to tase up some further despatches at the 
English ambassador's, entered upon a long and 
dreary paved road, cut up by the effect of weather, 
every stone of which made my ricketty vehicle groan 
and creak in a very alarming style. 

It was not without reason that I mistrusted the 
strength of my carriage; for, some miles before en- 
tering St. Tronde, I had been sensible of a strange 
alteration in the nature of its movement, and, on 
changing horses at that town, we discovered that 
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one fore and one hind spring were broken. The 
hour alone would have prevented specdy repair; but, 
upon inquiry, I was told that St. Tronde could boast 
of no smith skilled in repairing springs, so there was 
no remedy but to push on for Liege, two stages 
further, where a good coachmaker might be found, 
at the risk of sticking entirely by the way,—a_ pro- 
spect which, in a night of storm and snow, was in 
nowisc inviting We, therefore, tied up the fractured 
parts as well as we could with ropes: and you may 
conceive my anxiety and uneasiness as the infirm 
machine bumped over the rough pavement for seven 
ortal hours, for so long was it ere the concern was 
deposited —in safety, thank God—within the court of 
the Aigle Noir at Licge. 

And here let me pause to pay a just tribute to 
one of the greatest comforts in the way of inventions 
that has been of late bestowed upon travellers,—I 
mean the air-pillow of India-rubber-cloth made by 
Messrs. Mackintosh and Co. and others. I had pur- 
chased one for quite another purpose; but finding, 
after a few hours, that the stuffing of the back of the 
carriage had been worn so bare as to leave almost 
exposed 2 cross-bar, to the serious annoyance of my 
shoulders, I took out my pillow, and, slightly inflat- 
ing it, interposed it between myself and the offend- 
ing part. The effect was perfect, the relief instant ; 
—the pillow accommodated itself at will to any 
position I pleased, and formed the most delightful 
support that art could have contrived. I have no 
doubt that, but for it, I should have been almost 
kuocked up in the long-run; with it, I continued 
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not only fresh and unwearied, but comfortable. Let 
all travellers, therefore, who love their ease, provide 
themselves with such an air-pillow. 

The repairs of the carriage cecupie? about four- 
teen hours, during which time a severe headach 
prevented me fram secing much of the town: but, 
indeed. the continued fall of snow would at all events 
have done that; and J regretted it, as both the town 
and its environs appeared worthy of attention. As 
it was, there was nothing struck ine so much ay the 
enormous quantities of cabbage in the markets, and 
the large hats of the women, or the handkerchiets 
on their heads, chiefly 1ed, or spotted with red. In 
the shops, all the young women were barcheaded, 
and many of them very pretty. 

At cight o'clock we quitted Licge, and were 
jolted alung an execrable read to \is-la Chapelle: 
acapital trial for the new springs, and any temper, 
or rather patience, for J was in momentary expecta- 
tion that the whole fabric would go to wrech, and 
leave me helpless on the rvad,—which, as snow and 
sleet never ceased, would have been a most undesi- 
able consummation. 

On entering the Prussian territories, Twas in- 
stantly struck with a very agrecable change of tone 
in all I came in contact with: the authorities, or at 
least their delegates at the gates, were perfectly civil, 
the postilions better and moie obliging, and, after 
passing through a sandy tract near Aix, the road 
greatly improved. In the grey of the morning we 
reached Cologne, of which I saw little more than the 
summits of its lofty buildings; and J icgtet that J 
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can say scarcely more of the beautiful valley of the 
Rhine from thence to Coblentz, where I dined and 
discussed a flask of its pleasant wine. Something, 
indeed, of grand and imposing did occasionally burst 
into view during the intermissions of the storm, 
and the mountains and castellated rocks loomed 
more magnificent through the dull haze and clouds 
that envcloped them; and, as sometimes we ap- 
proached the noble river, it was beautiful to sce 
them all reflected in its swift stream, broken into 
uncertainty by the occasional gusts. It was suf- 
ficiently provoking to see just enough to whet the 
appetite, and no more : but who can tell ?— mystery 
always excites interest, and, though I regretted to 
lose so much fine scenery, and saw the vine-covered 
hills and plains, and the multitudes of picturesque 
buildings and villages, flitting past me with regret, 
it is possible that, fully seen, the landscape might 
have been less pleasing. I am sure, however, that 
in spring and early summer it must be enchanting. 

Darkness and continued rain hid everything of 
Coblentz from me as I entered it,—-even the bridge 
by which I crossed the river to reach it was undis- 
tinguishable ; but the lights flashed brilliantly along 
the banks, and cheerless enough I felt it, plunging 
once more into the darkness to push on towards 
Frankfort. We passed the fortified town of May- 
ence with its pretty gardens and orchards, in early 
morning, and reached the Englishers Loff hotel at 
Frankfort about eleven o'clock. Bad as the weather 
was, I was charmed with the whole country around 
Mayence and Frankfort; indeed, all the way from 
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Cologne it was like a perfect garden, and even the 
open fields were studded with fruit-trees. ‘The roads 
too were excellent, and in many places I observed a 
very respectable approximation towards ...acadam- 
zation. I may here remark, that I found the posting 
better in Belgium than in France, and in Prussia 
superior to either ; horses far better, postilions more 
civil, and less time lost in changing. 

Frankfort is a handsome town, and on the Sun- 
day-morning, when we entered it, presented a plea- 
sant spectacle. All ranks were going to church, 
clad in their sabbath clothes. The lower orders, with 
their sober garb and staid gate, reminded me of the 
men of the Scottish Lowlands. The biuc wag- 
goner’s frock and foraging-cap are much worn hy the 
young, and I remarked that most of them had a 
military air—no doubt caught from the military 
people by whom the place is surrounded. Of the 
women several were very pretty, but too much dis- 
posed to embonpoint. 

The chaussées of Belgium and the roads of Aix-la- 
Chapelle having shaken my poor carriage, Sunday 
though it was, it became necessary to have it repair- 
ed. This detained me till cight at night, when I left 
Frankfort in a perfect storm. The wind was high, 
and the rain beat in so fast, that I congratulated 
myself at having provided a good fur cloak, and 
bag for my feet; a precaution which some sharp 
suffering on the preceding night had induced me to 
take. The morning found us among hills rather of 
a bleak character, though varied in many places 
with oak and stunted fir, and cultivated in some 
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parts to the top with coin or vineyards. The hol- 
lous, too, were occupied by neat little villages, from 
the ccntre of each of which arose its spire. It was, 
no doubt, 2 populous countiy. 

Towards elven o'clock we caine down upon 
Wurtsbuigh, the first city of Bavaria; and a pie- 
turesque town it is, with its cupolas and muiarets, 
and spncs, that have a tinge of Saracenic architec- 
ture, lying as it does low im the valley of the Maine, 
surrounded by 1ichly-clad hulls, and crowned by its 
striking and noble castle. The old budge, by which 
we icached the aty, ado:ned with numcrous statues 
of saints and bishops, in stone, patticulanly attracted 
my attention: and so many buildings did there 
scum worthy of cxamination, that I decply regretted 
the neecssity which forced me to forcgo all objects 
but that of getting forward. 

The Bavarian government 1s more jealous aud 
strict on the subject of passports than those of 
Fiance, Belgium, 01 Prussia; and the exammation 
of mine, courier as I was, cost a delay of an hom 
and a half. The view of the town, as we looked 
back upon it from a height, was paiticulaily fine ; 
but the country around it is not very inviting, and the 
1oads were so bad, that, ay night closed in, it became 
a matter of pamful anxiety to know how the caniage 
would stand the heavy jolts. To add to my unea- 
sintss, Just about dusk, and at the beginning of a 
very long stage, we got a drunken postilion, who 
seemed resolved to oveiset the cartiage, or, at least, 
to try how near he could go to each side-ditch with- 
out doing sv. Darkness and uncctaiaty are the 
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parents of anxiety and alarm: and when to these is 
added utter ignorance of the Janguage and a want 
of confidence in your own people. perplexity is in- 
creased tenfold. Suppose, for instance, that che car- 
riage had been overturned or broken in some part 
of the road far from any of the thinly-seattered 
villages, what reliance could I have placed in the 
exertions of the drunken boor who drove it for pro- 
istance? while I myself, tied to the spot 
'y of guarding my charge. and, in fact, 
unable from ignorance of the Jocalities around me te 
take any step for extricating the vehicle, must have 
stood there until relieved by casual passers-by next 
morning. It was by no means a pleasant sitnation, 
T assure you; and all thought of sleep, or even rest, 
was out of the question. 

We got through, however, by the goodness of 
Providence, and a dull morning broke upon a high 
beak country, partially covered with dark and 
stunted forests of fir, much of which seemed ina 
state of decay. We breakfasted at Nicumarkt, a 
mean-looking place, affording, however, a comtort- 
able auberge: and a little after quitting it, for the 
first time since Ieaving London, the sky began to 
clear and the sun to shine out bright. The black 
clouds that had hung over us so low that they scem- 
ed resting on the earth broke and let in the light, 
and all the scene was changed. 

One must have travelled as I had done for 
several days and nights during a continued suc- 
cession of stormy weather, wet, cold, and comfort- 
less, with the fear of an overturn or break-down 
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continually before my eyes, to appreciate the effect 
of such a change not only on external objects, 
but on the mind that regards them. What a host 
of black doubts and dreary forebodings were flit- 
ting over it last night, colouring not only the present, 
but the future, with their own sable hue! Where 
were they now? — fled with the morning mists, 
leaving it bright and clear as the face of that same 
heaven which so lately loured, to reflect visions of 
happiness and success. May not a thinking mind 
draw 2 good moral lesson from such incidents ?—do 
they not impressively illustrate the changing and 
transitory character of all earthly pursuits, and point 
to a more implicit reliance on that Being with whom 
alone can perfect rest and tranquillity be found ?— 
Such, at least, was the train of thought it awakened 
in me; and though the gleam of sunshine soon va- 
nished and the sky was again overcast, I trust that 
the lesson it seemed to teach and the salutary feel- 
ings it had awakened were of longer duration. 

In the afternoon of this day we first crossed the 
Danube, here but a small stream. A few miles 
below, at the old and interesting town of Ratisbon, it 
becomes broader and shallower, and we crossed it 
again by an old stone bridge. The whole country 
through which we had been travelling from the pre- 
ceding morning,—that is, from about half-way be- 
tween Frankfort and Wurtzburgh to Ratisbon,—is a 
succession of long undulating swells, divided by deep 
valleys with water-courses, never rising into moun- 
tains, seldom into hills of any great height, but cer- 
tainly of great general elevation, for the snow and ice 
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were more abundant than below, and then but slowly 
melting. Rock seldom appears on the surface, hut 
moulders in beds below it, aflurding, we are led to 
suppose, favourable soil for the vine, as chere are 
vineyards planted in some places almost to the 
greatest height. In fact, though the country has a 
bleak aspect, there is no part of it waste, and I 
apprehend that it is populous. Where the surface is 
not wooded, it is employed as pasture or in tillage, 
and villages and spires may be scen even on the tops 
of the fir-covered knolls. Nearer Ratisbon the sweil- 
ings spread toa greater extent. so as to form almost 
a table-land, on which these hnolls are mote frequent 
and form the only elevated points. The aspect of 
the whole is dreary enough—the sombre forests of 
pine, and the sickly yellow of the pastures and fal- 
lows, suggest only images of cold and wet discomfort 
to the traveller; yet the summer climate of this 
country canuot be bad, for fruit-trees are seen every- 
where studding the bleakest fields, and occasionally 
bordering the roads. Sheep were abundant, dot- 
ting the brown fields; and there were plenty of black 
cattle. 

At Nieumarkt I believe it was that I first ob- 
served oxen drawing carts by the horns; a better 
way, I should think, than, as usual in some coun- 
trics, by a heavy yoke suspended from the neck : it 
is the common way all over Bavaria, Austria, and 
Hungary. Of the Bavarian peasantry I remarked 
that they seemed to be in circumstances of great 
comfort ; they were well lodged and clothed. The 
streets of the smaller villages were miry, it is true, 
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because the weather was wet, and they were not 
paved; but the houses all seemed comfortable and 
warm, and there were no huts, or even very mean 
cvttages. The lower orders wore sheep-shin pelisses, 
or coarse thick great coats, and hats: those a little 
higher, had clothes of broad-cloth, caps of the same, 
and, instead of the great-coat, threw a short cloak or 
mantle over their shoulders. They were generally 
well-made and stout, comely but blunt, and of 
rather a dogged expression of countenance. The 
women were 1emathably comely, snall-featured. and 
plump. They woie the hair shaded bach on the 
brow, aid all had combs stuck in it. In their dress, 
they might be said to have some icsemblance to the 
broom-girls we sec in England, but in nothing else, 
and their petticoats were never so abominably short. 
Some of the olde: ones wore that strange-fashioned, 
black velvet, and lace-trimmed cap, which is ca- 
hibited in all collections of European costumes. One 
thing struck me as remathable, that with all this 
appemance of general comfuit there should be so 
many beggars. The moment you enter a village, 
you are beset by crowds of boys, who baw] out for 
money in the most importunate way; and in the 
roads, as you pass along, }ou are constantly accosted 
hy well-dressed persons on foot, who seem to be tra- 
velling, and who are equally wgent in thei applica~ 
tion for relicf. I suspect, however, that an absence 
of shame, a want of honest pride and feeling, is at 
the bottom of this, rather than actual poverty. 

In reaching Ratisbon, we descended fiom our alti- 
tudes, and got upon a lower level. The country 
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spreads out here into a flat, apparently subject to 
the overflow of the Danube: for, during the first 
two stages of the night, we bowled along a sort at 
dam that led across a swamp an cither side: but it 
was dark, so that neither of this nor of the city 
itself can I] say anything further, thau that T got 
a capital dinner at the latter, and believe it on all 
accounts worth seeing. 

As morning broke, after passing some heay y sands 
road, I was awoke—at Vlisshoven. I think —by the 
music of the matin service, issuing fram a large 
church close to which we were changing horses, A 
choir of the sweetest voices broke forth with a full 
sweep of the organ, just like that delightfil strain 
in the “ Freyschutz™ which rises from the cathedral 
on poor Casper when he seeks in vain to free him- 
self from the clutches of bis persecutor Zamicl. 

We then began once more to ascend, amoug hills 
covered with deep pine forests, interspersed with cul- 
tivation and villages. Whether the country be as 
populous in the interior as it appears to be in the 
line of the great road, I cannot say; if so, it must 
be both nch and well-cultivated indeed: but the few 
cross-roads that are seen leading from the great oncs 
might lead to a doubt on that subject ; and I may 
remark that notwithstanding the symptoms af’ dense 
population which Bavaria certainly exhibits, I never 
saw many people either in the fields or in the vil- 
lages. I cannot help observing, too, in passing, that 
the transition from Prussia into Bavaria was hy no 
means culculated to impress a traveller with favonr- 
able notions of the latter. In the former, av well as 
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in Belgium, the peasantry were civil, even polite; 
no one passed you without a salute of some sort: in 
the latter, no such thing was thought of. 

T have already stated the contrast in regard to the 
face of the country; and that between the roads in 
each respectively is not less strong. The roads in 
Bavaria I found execrable, the posting little better ; 
the horses poor; the postilions sulky sullen boors, 
who seem incapable of returning a civil answer to 
either question or remonstrance, however geutly put. 
Whatever he the uccessity of the case, or the mea- 
sure of payment given them, they cannot be got to 
increa their speed, which seldom execceds six miles 
an hour, and the smallest hill is the signal for dimi- 
nishing that to a snail's pace. The horses sec to 
know this well, for no sooner do they reach the 
slightest rise than they come to a stand-still: scold- 
ing, entreaty, remonstrance, brihery, are alike use- 
less; until you reach the top, there is no accele- 
ration. 

As we advanced through the wooded country 
beyond Ratisbon towards the Austrian fronticrs. we 
found the character of the houses change, and as- 
sume that of the Swiss cottage. I have seen similar 
buildings, tov, on the rivers of Demerara, Berbice, 
and Surinam, built principally of wood, framed, and 
the interstices filled with bricks, or boarded and clap- 
boarded, with far-projecting roofs, and balconies 
around. At one of these, in the village of Furtzun- 
zel, I breakfasted, and experienced a laughable speci- 
men of the inconveniences to which a total want of 
language exposes a traveller. In asking what they 
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could give me to eat, I made out coffee and bread 
and butter well enough ; bat it came into my head 
to long for eggs, and J utterly failed in making my- 
self understerd. ‘Phe retty little hostess ran to 
every thing in the house and bronght it me, in hopes 
it might prove to be the article reyuired ; the cheese, 
the brandy-hottle, and drams of every kind were 
brought and rejected, and I heartily repented of my 
imprudent attempt, and would have recalled the 
order; but this their hospitable kindness would not 
consent to, so they persevered in their efforts until 
the whole honse was in a sad commotion. J then 
resumed my efforts; went to the window tu see 
whether there might not be a hen in view: luchily 
there was not, luckily I say, for I am persuaded, 
such was their zeal and their want of apprehension, 
that the poor thing’s neck would have been twisted 
before I could interfere. All was in vain, and my 
pretty Bavarian at length threw up her hands in 
despair, while cating a glance of ludicrous perpleaity 
at ine, and while the shouts of laughter, which the 
failure of every attempt produced from all hands, 
were reiterated. At length a happy idea struck one 
af the men; he uttered the magical word, which was 
re-echoed from half-a-~dozen mouths with another 
burst of laughter at their own stupidity, and, in a 
jmoment, as many of the articles in question, fair and 
fresh, were produced from a cupboard in the same 
room: I need not add that they were as quickly dis- 
posed of. 

The progress of a few hours, through tracts of 
natural forest of larch, spruce, and Scotch fir. among 
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which, however, there was a remarkable scarcity of 
even tolerably-sized timber, brought us to the sum- 
mit and elevation, from whence we were greeted by 
a prospect which in fine weather must be enchant- 
ing, and even at this inclement season, and dull as 
the sky was, appeared in delightful contrast to the 
dreary and sombre country through which we had 
passed. It was a broad valley of undulating ground, 
all richly varied with grave and copse, and farm and 
field, and bounded by hills of a similar character. 
Imagination could not have given a more perfect 
picture of rural beauty. I do believe there were 
twenty fine villages in view, each clustered in old 
trees, from among which rose its picturesque spire ; 
a noble river wound through the whole extent, giving 
a tone of majesty to a landscape which without it 
might have been only sweet and lovely. It was 
English, true English, all but the great river, be- 
yond the size of most British streams, and the forti- 
fied town that frowned upon its banks. All else 
spoke of calmness and tranquillity, and agricultural 
Tiches; but the barriers and fortifications told an- 
other tale: they spoke of Germany and war, and 
Austria it was,—fair Austria, tranquil and happy in 
spite of the despotism that characterizes her patri- 
archal government. This fortification was Schaerding, 
the frontier town in this quarter between her and 
Bavaria ; and the river was the Inn, hastening in 
flood to swell the Danube. The dark-blue colours of 
Prussia, and the light-blue of Bavaria, had given way 
to the black and yellow of Austria ; and the Imperial 
eagle, with its double gaze of watchfuiness, frowned 
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from above the wouden bridge by which we crossed 
the stream. 

At the further entrance of this bridge there is a 
shed under which you pass, and where a partial 
examination of all carts and waggons takes place. 
We were asked here, who we were ? — but the ten- 
der of a couple of florins settled the matter. We 
crossed the bridge, and J was congratulating myself’ 
upon the very great facility with which our transit 
from oue State to another had been effected, when, 
after passing the gate which leads into the town, 1 
was hailed by a person in the Austrian military 
garb, who sternly ordered us to stop. The door 
Was unceremoniously opened, and the same person, 
joined by another, commanded me, with very sig- 
nificant gestures, to alight. Having done so, 1 was 
marshalled, much like a delinquent, into a very 
tucan-loohing office, where sat half a dozen comnus- 
saircs, all in military costume. this was the Aus- 
trian Custom-house, and these were its clerks. My 
passport was then demanded by a person in plain 
clothes, who came out of an inver apartment, and 
who, leading me to a paper posted against the wall, 
sternly desired me to “read that.” [t was the 
Tules of the Austrian Customs relative to travellers, 
written in German, French, and Italian ; and severe 
euough they are. They call upon you to declare all 
you have got, with certain provisiuns in case you have 
anything contraband ; and informing you, that a/ter 
so declaring, your packages shall be all opened and 
searched, when, should anything contraband or con- 
trary tv your declaration be found, the Custom. 
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house has the option, in the first case, of insisting 
on their being returned beyond the frontier, or of 
passing them on payment of an arbitrary duty; or, 
in the second, of seizing them altogether as forfeit. 
Tn fact, one might imagine the declaration was in- 
tended expressly to entrap travellers into some false- 
hood which may involve the forfeiture of their 
goods. Whatever may be the origin of this rule, 
or whatever doubts may be entertained as to its ex- 
pediency, moral or politicai, I must say, that in my 
own case it wasa Brufium fulmen ; for the stern com- 
mencement terminated in taking ny word for there 
being nothing in the carriage besides my despatches 
and haggage,—that is, nothing for sale, nor anything, 
to my knowledge, contraband. A certificate of full 
and sufficient search was then handed to me, along 
with my passport, the former of which was to pro- 
teet_ me from further molestation all the way to 
Vienna, and for this I paid three kreutzers ; nothing 
more was demanded or received. I gave, indeed, a 
florin to the man who shut the door of the carriage 
after me, and who looked hungry, and away I drove. 
What portion of this lenity may have been produced 
by my courier’s passport, I know not; but this I 
know, that in no place did I meet with more real 
civility, or so much despatch in the matter of cus- 
tom-house business. 

For three stages, I think, — at all events, to near 
Lintz,—the same beautiful scenery as that surround- 
ing Schaerding gratified the eye; ~ swelling lawns, 
undulating hills, and valleys, varied with coppice, 
inclosure, fields and villages. in a manner that would 
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have defied the best fandscape-gardener to improve, 
and cultivation which, whether perfect or not in the 
eye of a farmer, was at least most pleasing te that 
of the traveller. Near Bayerbach the hills in- 
creased in elevation, and produced upon our rate 
of progress a sedative effect, which their beauty 
scarcely compensated; for the Austrian postitions 
labour under the same innate es ert as the Ba- 
saris, and the smallest hill arrested our speed ina 
manver truly provoking. i was sorry to be deprived 
by darkness of all view of our approach to Lints on 
the Danuhe, into the hed of which river the road 
sank suddenly, and preceeded for a considerable 
way, That glen is here narrowed to the hare 
course of the stream by the rocks whieh forme its 
hanks, and the scenery by daylight must be fine. 
For several miles these rocky, though not of great 
height, are bold and imposing, and crested with 
spruce and fir; and at their base, and on the very 
margin of the river, on cither side are mumerous 
cottages and rows of houses, the lights of which 
glanced cheerily as we pa-sed, and trembled in Jong 
lines of reflected brilliancy upon the water. Or 
Lintz itself] can soy nothing, as E passed through it 
about ten at night, merely refreshing mysclf with a 
morsel of dinner; but it seemed to be a fine old 
German town, with a large place. 

The country between Lintz and Amptettin is 
sery hilly, as I discovered by the frequeut stops to 
pull off and on the drag; }ut continued watchfulness 
had at length terminated in most inveterate drow- 
siness: the roads were better, the postilious wore 
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careful, anxiety consequently was diminished, and 
I awoke in the morning in the street of Amstet- 
tin, scarcely knowing how I had got there. It 
wa» now an object to reach Vienna that night, if 
possible, in time sufficient to take measures for the 
prosecution of my journey with all despatch; so 
paying the postilions well, I breakfasted at Kemmel- 
bach, served by a pretty girl, who spoke French with 
a queer Dutchified accent, and passed through Méelk, 
viewing with regret its splendid monastery. But 
let me say onc word more regarding this extraor- 
dinary building, which deserves a volume. I have 
seldom seen anything more imposing. It is a re- 

. ligions edifice, built upon a rocky promontory, that 
juts into the Danube, and which it covers with an 
immense extent of towers, domes, and walls; not 
in the style of a fortification, for it is not fortified ; 
but in that rather of a palace, for again it is too 
gorgeous for a mere monastery. Without a draw- 
ing I can give you no idea of its magnificence ; but 
I think if the inside in any degree corresponds with 
its external appearance, that it is an object of itself 
worth coming all the way to Vienna te see. 

From this point the country becomes more open 
and less beautiful, but still richly cultivated, and 
studded thickly with houses, villages, and towns, 
which from their white walls have a cheerful effect. 
At Burkersdorf we ascended a long hill, one of 
that range which forms the highlands of Austria 
and Styria, and at the foot of which lies the plain 
of Vienna, opening into, or rather continuous with 
the great steppes of Hungary. I hoped from the 
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summit of this hill to get a view of the Austrian 
capital, hut darkness overtook ns ere we got there 
and what with had roads and wearicd horses, it 
was ten o'clock at night ere the laps in the streets 
gave me notice that I had entered it. Arrived at 
the * Rémischer Kaiser,” my quarters on a former 
occasion, I had fittle disposition to do more than 
unload my cartiage, deliver my despatches, and get 
ay fast as 1 could to the first bed T had entered for 
eight days and a ball, for so long had it been smeo J 
lett London. 

On having my carriage inspected the nest day, 
1 found that the needful repairs and alterations 
would ocenpy neatly three days; and as some fur- 
ther arrangements were necessary before commencing 
the second part of my journey through Hungary, 
I was forced to submit to a delay, which, however 
pleasant my quarters, was, under all circumstances, 
very tantallizing. Yet, assuredly, this far-famed 
capital was not without its attractions to me. 
remembered well the happy period I had once spent 
here, and I was not ill disposed to traverse once 
more and renew my acquaintance with the scenes 
of former pleasures: accordingly, procuring a la- 
quais de place to assist me in my purchases, and 
as a guide, I sallied forth in a delightful frosty 
morning to roam about the city. And I was not 
altogether disappointed; memory had not quite 
failed me; and although full twelve years had 
passed, I did recognise many familiar objects. Yes, 
it was Vienna; the same splendid imperial Vienna 
I had formerly known so weil; gorgeous in equi- 
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page and costuine, intoxicating with its pleasures, 
but grand and imposing in its very imitth ;—like 
a luscious peach, all melting 1ichness and beauty 
without, but bearing in its heart a coe of bitter 
policy — of astute and stein diplomacy —a drop 
of worse than Prussee acd, poisonous and novious 
to all but those whose privileged beads and practised 
stomachs aie capable of digcsting the potent dose. 
Tt was pleasant to retrace the very spots where 
intucsting incidents had occued at a time of life 
when all way vicwed through 2 gayer medium than 
now pahaps: but it was a pleaswe not unalloyed ; 
for many of those with whom I had becn formerly 
fambar weie no longe: there to gladden the scene; 
and even in some of those who remaincd, the lapse 
of yeais had effected a melancholy change. I did, 
however, meet with one or two old fiends, who 
welcomed me cordially ; and the exccllent “ spce- 
tacle” and opera lent its aid to wile away an how 
that imght have been tedious: so that in point 
of amusement and comfuit, at least, I had no cause 
to xgiet the thee days I spent at Vienna. 

This evening, please God, I leave this pleasant 
capital, so I must send off my letter; my next 
will probably be fiom Semlin, the frontier town 
of Hungaty, opposed to Bulgrade of Turkey, and, 
as it may be 1echoned, the boundary in that quater 
of the civilised world. 
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Sanlu. 
Da—-—, 

You will see by my date that I heep my word. 
I have just avrived here alter a most disagrecable 
and painful journey, lengthened out by bad weather 
and bad road» far beyond the usual tarm. I have 
just despatched all other business, and the remaining 
time I have here shall be employed in giving you a 
sketch of it: more I cannot give, and more it docs 
not incrit. 

On the evening of the 22nd, having got my pass- 
ports and completed my arrangements, I left Vienna 
alittle after nine, and, passing through the Hungarian 
suburb, was soon on the road te Buda and Pest. One 
of these arrangements consisted in the engagement 
of a servant who knew the language and the cns- 
toms of the country we had to travel through ; for 
Thad suffergd too much from the want of such as- 
sistance to make another attempt without securing 
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it, and I was fortunate enough to engage a man who 
had acted as courier on several occasions, and who 
was, as I understood, perfectly acquainted with the 
road. 

The night was bitter cold—it pinched us through 
all our furs; and the morning found us dragging 
along the miry road of a fat Hungarian steppe. 
The Styrian mountains, capped with snow, wele on 
our right, a level plain on our left; while a bright 
orange horizon in front gave promise of a fine day. 
It is true that this promise was soon broken, for 
rain began to fall: but as the wind was in our back 
it gave us less concern ; and though our progress was 
not rapid, it was at least uninterrupted. 

The Hungarian costume had made its appearance : 
sheep-skin cloaks, with the fur outside to turn the 
rain; pelisses both short and long, of that and other 
materials; thick felt cloaks and boots, with strange- 
looking, wild, large-brimmed hats, aad sometimes 
handkerchiefs turban wise around the head, The 
men themselves were ruddy and good-looking. The 
villages, of which we pasyed many, though inferior 
to those of Bavaria and Austria, were formed of 
decent houses, chiefly wooden. 

Tt could scarcely he matter of surprise that two 
months of almost continual rain had reduced the 
whole country, including the village strects, to the 
condition of a morass, through which the horses 
waded with difficulty. The state of the roads, how- 
ever, seemed to offer no obstacle to the advance of 
prodigious droves of pigs, or rather heavy swine, of 
exceeding obesity. They were remarkable for being 
very hairy, especially about the face and throat, with 
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noes much turned upwards. F can farther bear 
testimony to the excellence of thar flesh, having 
made a capital breakfast at the little commercial 
town of Weiselhurgh, and a dinner at Raab, in which 
pork was assuredly the principal dish. I have had 
some reason to believe that the greater number of 
those animals had come from Servia, where they 
are fattened in the immense oak forests, and from 
whence they are sent to supply the markets of Pest 
and Vienna. 

Raab is a town upon the Danube, containing, 
as I was informed, about thirty thousand souls. We 
scarcely entered it, but remarked, that amidst oceans 
of dirt, a disposition at least was evident and an 
attempt made to cleanse the streets. It was litte 
mare, I fear; for the carts which were employed in 
carting off the mire appeared to have a worse than 
Augean task ta accomplish. T remarked too, that 
the shops, instead of signs, had representations of 
the articles in which they dealt painted on the in- 
sides of the doors. The suburbs, which were all I 
saw, resembled what I remember of the Russian 
towns in the Ukraine and southern provinces; white 
houses with gavels to the street, and often little 
yards about them. The villages were also in the 
same style, the houses being made of mud and 
white-w ashed. 

The country during this day's journey was 
quite flat; the soil, a fat black loam upon yel- 
lowish grey clay, fit, I should think, for anything; 
and, in fact, there was a good deal of cultivation, 
mingled with much larger tracts of unoccupied or 
pasturetand and forest. The roads, which were 
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only formed of the soil, without metal, and often 
bordered with pollard willows, were uniformly exe- 
crable, axle-deep in mud. In addition to the droves 
of hogs, we met a number of cattle going to the 
Viera market, all grey, gaunt, and lean, with long 
spreading horns: a Highland cattle-dealer would 
have said they were of a bad stamp. The sheep, of 
which we also saw many, were of a far better 
breed, for they bore strong evidence of a Merino 
cross. 

On entering Raab, my attention was arrested by 
a more painful object: it was a new burying-ground, 
large, but perfectly full of graves, at the head of 
each of which stood planted a yellow post about two 
feet high with a triangular cap on its top. This, I 
learned, was the burying-ground appropriated to 
the victims of cholera, when that fell disease almost 
depopulated Raab: it was a ghastly spectacle. Jt is 
said that two hundred and fifty thousand persons 
were swept off in Hungary alone. 

At this place we took leave of our smart Austrian 
postilions, with their gallant silver-laced cocked-hats 
and badges, their red-laced jackets, and their tas- 
seled French horns, on the which they favoured us 
so often with a flourish or a tune. It is true that 
the appearance of these functionaries had been get- 
ting more shabby for some stages before, but at 
Raah the change was most mortifying; for, when 
the horses were yoked, up tottered the vision of an 
aged man, clad in a ragged wrapper as grey and old 
as himself, his grey head covered with a grey felt 
wig, and that with a grey felt hat, whose broad brim 
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turned upwards like an umbrella surprised by a gust 
of wind: and, to our dismay, this Boda h-gdiss clam- 
bered up © with mickle toil,” and flonndercd into the 
driving-seat. His age he confessed was eighty-five: 
and altogether a more unpromising set-aut in horses 
and driver I never saw + yet they belied appearances 
at first, for they set off at score, and went on at a 
pace which did not seem to be in them, until a gust 
of wind blew off the old hay’s scraper, and brought 
us to a stand still. Much did he scem to doubt 
whether it were worth while cxerting his stiff old 
carcass to recover his head-gear from the deep mud 
in which it lay, and it was not until a word trom 
the carriage yuickened the current of his cogitations 
that he got off and replaced it, soaked in mire, upon 
his head. After this, we went at a far mote sober 
pace ; but I must say that this was fully as attibut- 
able to the exverable state of the roads ay to any 
diminution in the old man’s zeal. Imagine a coun- 
try perfectly flat ; the soil, fat earth, a perfect sponge 
for water, already subjected to the action of two 
months’ rain, and now scarcely elevated above the 
level of the overflowing Danube,—not a stone to be 
found in the whole of it; the roads, made solely of 
this same soil, thrown up from the side-ditehes, and 
poached by a very large and constant traffic of 
carts, carriages, and animals of every description : 
imagine all this, and you have our exact situation. 
Nor need I describe how we toiled on, nave-deep, 
plunging from one hole into anuther, with the 
springs jeiking to their full stretch at every step, 
and ourselves scarcely able te keep our seats a ino- 
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ment. Add to this, a night as black as a wolf's 
mouth, already spitting, and giving ample promise 
of raining enough to hecp up the salutary moisture 
of the soil, and behold the full sum of our comforts 
to the next stage, Gonyd, which we fortunately 
reached without accident. 

Here we were informed that no horses were to be 
had; but the postmaster, after a row and eapla- 
nation with my servant, at length procured them 
from the peasants, and, by way of making up for 
the delay, put four to the carriage instead of two 
which we paid for. And such a turn-ont' What 
would the musters of the whip in England have said 
to it, the dashing drivers of the “ Rockets,” and 
“ Comets,” and “ Highflyers,” on the Brighton, the 
Southampton, or the Exeter road? Lean, seraggy, 
shaggy, swall, but unmatched in thei: dwarfishness, 
and wild ay their brothers and sisters of the steppes, 
they came in all their uative nudity, unprovided 
with even the small affectation of harness which 
those of the post-houses generally maintain. ‘They 
were tied to the carriage and to each other by cords 
and all manner of indescribable ligaments in such a 
style, that we could not help entertaining very serious 
doubts of their getting to the end of the first mile. 
The box wa» mounted by a gipsy boy, in rubes of 
unutterable squalidity, and a hat like a monatious 
mushroom, who, however, cracked and flourished a 
long whip in a most knowing manner. But his 
flourishing and yapouring were soon brought to a 
close ; for, after making a fair start with much diffi- 
culty, we had scarcely gone half a nile, when down 
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came one of the wheelers right under the carriage, 
and the whole concern was thrown inte confusion. 
“Oh, murder! uy horse is hailed! exclamed the 
gipsy in his Hungarian dialect ; but still he kept 
his seat, gaving on the fallen and groaning auimal 
for more than a minute before he dropped inte the 
mud to assist it. Then, indeed, he did begin to we 
hiy huite with a speed and recklessness that made 
me fear a reunion of the jointed parts for the 
purpose of dragging the carriage might prove impos~ 
sible ; and he hauled and pulled at leg and head with 
all his might and main, keeping up an accompani- 
ment of lamentation and remonstrance that might 
have been heard at a mile’s distance. 

Having ascertained that the beast had fallen clear 
of the whecls, we did uot sce any good reason to get 
out knee-deep in mud to do what he was quite 
equal to; hut it was some time before we could per- 
suade him just to drag one leg ont of the way, cause 
the carriage tu move on a few yards, and then apply 
the whip to his fallen stecd. A second lash brought 
him at once to his feet, and the work of repairing 
damages commenced. This occupied not far trom 
an hour; but even then, all the indescribable sounds, 
—the © La-hoh, la-hoh,—Lora, lora,—W ahi, —Hua, 
hua'” Ae. &ce —with which he sought to rouse his 
cattle to simultaneous exertion, were tor sometime 
intonated in vain, even when combined with fre- 
quent additional hints from his whip, and failed to 
put the carriage in motion. We were three hours in 
performing ten miles; and, considering the roads 
and the equipage, the wonder was rather that we 
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performed it at all, than that we were so long 
about it. 

] had indulged a faint hope that the nest stage 
might furnish us with better means of progress: at 
all events, I was resolved that no 1emonstrance or 
bribe should be wanting to secure them. But this 
was destined to be a night of disappointanent and 
adventures. The horses were, indeed, more decent 
than any we had for some time scen, but I could 
not help remarking to my scrvant, that the boy 
whom they gave us as postilion was far too young 
and too weak to be of use in case of accident —Doy, 
indecd ! — we discovered by the light of onr lamps: 
the first time he turned his head, that it was a 
hunchback urchin of fifty at least, and deaf, as we 
had occasion afterwards to suspect. Away we drove, 
crashing, jolting, and sinking, first on one side, then 
on the other, in a manuer that no springs or wheels, 
the work of mortal hands, could possibly have long 
withstood ; tor now we found the mud of the 10ad 
intermingled with huge round stones by way of imn- 
provement. In vain we roamed out to him to go 
more softly —to take care; for a long time he could 
not or would not hear; till at length, when we had 
made half the post, and were driving on the banhs 
of the Danube, “ darh-flowing “ enough at that time, 
and under a soit of hill or 1ising ground that 10se 
abruptly from them, he pulled np, and, turning his 
ill-omened counteuance towards us as it peeped out 
from under his enormous hat, he gave us to wit, 
that we were coming to a “bad step.” It proved 
no less, indeed. The country had somewhat changed 
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its character, and we had reached the foot of certain 
low hills proceeding trom the mountiins on our 
right; and the road had been futher destroyed by 
an attempt te repair it with the round stones they 
afforded. The consequence. was the formation of 
a succession of irrelar heights and holes, the latter 
of which were partly filled with mud and the said 
stones. Inte these we now plunged to a depth from 
which the most violent efforts of the horses could 
scarcely extricate us, and which unsettld the whole 
machine. At length, in his cndeavours, T suppose, 
to keep as far as possible trom the riverside, which 
was, assuredly, quite close enongh and entirely un- 
guaided, he hugged the hill-foot : the right-hand 
wheels rose on the slope, while the left went right 
into a huge wiry pit. Instead of whipping the 
horses to evtiicate the vehicle, unhappy hunchy 
rather checked them, and over we went on one side, 
at once, into the thick, fat mud-ponidgc' 

The confusion this accident crcated may be con- 
ceived: every aiticle of baggage was displaced, and 
the contents of the carriage were heaped upon our- 
selves as we lay heads downwards. Sensible that 
the mud, which oozed in on all sides, might soon 
smother us il we did not extricate ourselyes, we 
made an eflort. and the servant, who was upper- 
Most, contiived to get ont. He stepped at once 
over the knees. and wadcd to extricate the mise- 
rable posthoy, who was jammed in his seat, so 
that without help he might have stuck there till 
now. Soon after, I got out myself, and only then 
comprehended the full “ agr¢mens” of our condition. 

bg 
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There Jay our carriage, down-lnil, the thick mud 
in which the hood rested, and which was osing 
slowly in through all creeks and crannies, alone 
preventing it fiom falling over on its top; so that it 
was plain the efforts of at least half-a-dozen men 
would he 1equisite to raise it once more on its 
wheels ; —~ and foolish cnough, in all conscience, we 
looked, with our miserable hunchbacked postilion 
alone to aid us. What was to be done? To 1¢- 
move the things and lighten the cairiage, was the 
first and most obvious measure: but where could 
we put them?—T had just proposed sending off 
Hunchback on one of the horses to seek for aid at 
the first village, when the appearance of two bril- 
liant lights, the sue heralds of an ¢quipage, in- 
duced us to hope for more immediate help: — it 
was, in fact, a cartiage-and-four, and we hailed 
them as they came up, that they might not run 
over us, A voice from within called out to hnow 
what was the imatter, ay the postilions drew up: 
a query of “ whether there was 100m between the 
hill and ou carriage ?” was heard in reply to the 
annuneiation of our misfortune. The stranger's 
carriage got into motion, drew up to the hill, and 
passed us at a tapid pace. “They are going to 
stop when they pass us,” said my servant, with a 
rather stupid staic; but there seemed no such dis- 
position on their part, and I called aloud myself for 
thems to stop: they did so, — heard our solicitation 
for aid, aud diove rapidly off. Perhaps they pos- 
sessed little mean» of assisting us; probably they 
had no notion of getting head-over-ears in mud in 
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the attempt: to us, at all events, the desertion 
appeared heartless in the extreme, and my servant 
way not delicate in expressing his disgust and dis 
appointment. 

We now sent Hunchback off far assistance. The 
nearest village was full five miles distant, so we 
had nething to do but to wait as patiently ay we 
might antil his return. Placing the servant, there- 
fore, to watch the road, I retired from the rain into 
the Auad of the fallen vehicles and as misery ace 
guaints us with strange beds. as well as bedfellows, 
I svon fell asleep, enveloped ina clothing of innd, 
and reclining on the heterogencous contents of onr 
disomfited britchkha. Not long alter, a furious 
trosty wind drove my servant from his post in 
beside me, just ay the noise of wheels again awaken- 
ed our hopes, This time it way a large waggon, 
attended by several men, and we were sue of help: 
but with them, too. it was only * Hollah' what's 
that? whats the matter? overturned 2” — then a 
short conversation between the waggoner and my 
servant, and they also, like the Priest and the Le- 
vite, * passed by on the other side” Sleep was now 
drisen away by indignation ; so, lighting a candle with 
my match-box, I groped out uty journal, and noted 
out the incidents of the night as I sat in the float- 
ing hood. It reminded me of our flicnd J. IE who 
having been stopped and plundered by some banditti 
in Spain, sat down upon a bank and coolly amused 
himself with sketching the group of robbery as they 
1ifled his trunks and portmanteau before his eyes, 

At Teugth, after the lapse of two hours, which to 
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us seemed as long as two nights, ow cars were 
greeted by the voice of little Humpy, announcing 
his artival with five men to our aid. All was now 
alertness and hope; but the business proved to be 
one of great difficulty ; for so deep was the mud 
that no one standing in it could excit his strength to 
any advantage, and it was ouly hy applying some 
stichs which they had luctaly brought with them, as 
shores to maintain the fround that was won inch 
by inch, that at length the machine was raised a few 
fect. The hoises were then attached, and by thei 
efforts in dragging, and those of ow united party in 
lifting, the unfoitunate Initchka was dragged fiom 
the slough of despond, wheie it bad lun so long, 
and placed once moe upon its wheels, A sony 
sight in truth it was, and sorely battered did we 
find it. As for ourselves, it is not to be told what 
figuies we were; yet, dispping ay we were with 
mile, in we were foiced to get, and in this piggish 
state did we make up om minds to proceed to 
Pest, forty-five miles futher 

By this time it was broad dayhght, and we 
slowly proceeded to the village, where the amount of 
our damages wee ascettained to consist of one lamp 
demolished, the hood considerably twisted, and the 
pin which unites the fore part of the canriage to the 
perch much crooked. The latter, which was the 
most material affair, was soon 1epaited by the vil- 
lage sunth, ard, after rewarding our fiiendly assist- 
ants, we once moe tooh the road. FHlad I evar 
entertained doubts a» to the expediency of taking a 
seivant on this pait of my joutney, this accident 
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would have removed them: for what could I have 
doue, alone and entirely without language, with my 
humpbackhed postilion, in circumstances of sach em- 
harrassment! 1 thanked God I had been wise enough 
to decide ay T did. 

We had now cutered among the low hills which I 
have mentioned above, e¢ ting of red, yellow, or 
gicy earth, chicty the produce of decomposed rock. 











Beyond lay still loltior ranges, covercd in some places 
with wood, oak, and chestuut; in others, cultivated 





to the top, the green of the young wheat already 
giving them anieh cuterald hue. In some places, 
where the uatural wood had been cut, E observed 
plautations of acacia protected by cnel sures, which, 
Twas told, was for the encouragement of game, 1 
had looked in vain for those vast forest: tracts in 
which a Prince Esterhazy, ora Palfi, or a Batiani, 
give those splendid chasses which one hears of in 
England. and which every sportsman desires to wit- 
ness? but though our road led through the domains 
of several of these nobles, and their pre-crves were 
pointed out to me, I saw nothing that filled the 
imagination up to the point excited by the accounts 
1 have alluded to; in fact, the forest patuhes scemed 
scarcely more extensive than many nataral woods 
aud artificial plantations I have seen at home; and 
though in other parts of Hungary the forests are, no 
duubt, more dense and extensise, I found upon in- 
quiry, if I may trust to my informants, that these 
grand battues are geuerally held in the less exten- 
sive woods, as affording better aud more casy sport 
than the Wilder tracts; that, in fact, it was inuch 
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the same as in England, only on a somewhat greater 
scale, and that all the sport depended upon preser- 
vation of the game. The game, accordingly, is pre- 
served with excessive strictness; aud the arbitrary 
nature of the game-laws is calculated to aid this 
aristocratic proceeding, in a country where there 
could be no sale for game, and, consequently, but 
little temptation to poaching. I was told, that if a 
peasant were seen trespassing on any preserve, he 
might he shot like a wolf or mad dog. This is pre- 
serving——these are game-laws with a vengeance ! 
The village where we repaired damages was in- 
habited chiefly by persons engaged in the quarrying 
and working a species of red inaible which is found 
in the billy here, and which, I understand, takes a 
beautiful polish. The traffic which this manufacture 
occasions on the roads does not, undoubtedly, im- 
prove them, any more than the fragments of stone 
which are strewed upon them without method or 
judgment. Thus we continued subject to jalts of 
the most alarming description. In one part, indeed, 
an attempt had been inadec to form a regular road of 
this stone; hut, fortunately, it extended only a short 
way, for it was intolerably rough. As to that which 
passed through the villages, I cannot attempt to 
describe it: to foot-passengers it was in many 
places impassable ; and we observed little pathways 
of corn-stalks laid along to render the crossings from 
one side of the strect to the other practicable. In 
fact, were it not for the boots worn by all, of every 
sex and age, they could scarcely hold communi- 
cation with their ueat neighbours. Tiese boots, 
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which are cut in the hussar fashion, and are made 
of pigskin, are so greased and prepared as to be 
little harmed by moisture: it is well that such is 
the case, for at this season they are never dry for 
an hour together. I had ocular demonstration of 
the use of these frail causeways; for I saw the 
women of the village skipping and tripping along 
them—then plunging, with petticoats lifted high, into 
the well-worked mud, and wading to their desti- 
nation: and such women! great Tartar-like figures, 
with short jackets, or large shaggy sheepskins, like 
the men,—fearful objects indeed. 

From hence to Buda, where we arrived about 
five in the evening, the road wound among hills, 
many of which were covered with vineyards that 
produce the fine red Hungarian wine. The Danube 
rolled its watcrs a considerable way to our left, 
and many towns and villages were seen studding 
the country. Among these was Gran, the seat of 
the Archbishop of Hungary, who is building a church 
in a very conspicuous position upon a hill, on the 
model, it is said, of St. Peter’s at Rome, and of 
immense size. Te might find better ways of spend- 
ing his large revenues, probably ; for I do not under- 
stand that the people hereabouts are over-strict in 
their religious notions ;—as a proof of which, I was 
told that Catholics and Protestants bury their dead 
side by side in the same churchyard: so that here 
at least all differences of creed are terminated in the 
grave. 

The traffic near Buda is so great, that all ves- 
tiges of a rodd disappeared as we approached it, and 
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the driver of each cart or carriage took through the 
fields the course he thought best. It is said that this 
shameful neglect of the means of traversing the 
country has its origin, like many other of the na- 
tional ills of Hungary, in the constitution of its 
government ; the jealousy with which the nobles re- 
gard any measure emanating from Vienna, and the 
utter want of unanimity among themselves. The 
Emperor of Austria, in fact, has but small power 
in Hungary ; he gets little from the country except 
recruits fur hi» army, and a trifling sum of money. 
The diet of nobles do everything that is done — and 
that is very little — to benefit the country. I under- 
stood they had Leen sitting twelve months at Pres- 
burgh in consultation upon some important national 
points, but had not come to a decision upon any. 
I believe there are some grounds of complaint against 
Austria of a commercial nature; hut as I did not 
hear anything to be dependcd on upon that subject, 
I can say nothing about it. Great pity it is, at alt 
events, that they cannot come to some understand- 
ing regarding their roads. 

The ancient city of Buda, so far as I saw, scems 
to consist of one street of irregular houses, at least a 
ile and a half long, half buricd in mud and filth, 
running along the foot of a range of racky hills, one 
of which is castellated and crowned with the forti- 
fied part of the old town. In this is the King’s 
Palace, at this time occupied by one of the arch- 
dukes, as Palatinate of Hungary. I have no doubt 
that this old place may contain things worth seeing, 
though I saw them not; at all events, the castellated 
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rock, as it rose over the town and noble river, 
looming larger in the twilight, was sufficiently 
imposing. ‘The appearance of Pest, the new town 
which has sprung up within these some years, and 
which occupies the opposite side of the river, is 
particularly fine and prepossessing. It presents to 
view several regular rows of handsome modern 
houses, built of stone or brick and whitewashed ; 
and, reflected in the river, made 2 very pleasing 
show; but it has none of those picturesque domes or 
fantastic spires which iunpart so peculiar a character 
to the old German cities. The Danube, here, I 
should think, scarce a quarter of mile broad, is 
spanned by a bridge of boats, which joins the two 
cities; this in winter is taken up, on account of the 
ice which floats down, and passengers are forced 
to have recourse to ferry-boats. 

We proceeded to a very tolerable hotel, called 
“ The Hunting-horn ;” where, having sent for a 
coachmaker to repair damages, I indulged my- 
self with a comfortable purification, and with a 
good dinner. The repairs occupied some four 
hours, and it was not till a little before ten at 
night that I was again in the carriage, and on the 
way towards Semlin. But our career this night 
was not destined to be smooth, any more than on 
the preceding one: our driver, who appeared 
more willing than skilful, attended rather to speed 
than safety; so that as the road was little su- 
perior to that we had left behind us, the effect 
was likely to be the same. We had suffered some 
severe jolts, and were vocilerating loudly to the 
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man to be cautious, when our mouths were shut, 
and our words cut short, by the body of the car- 
riage coming down with a thump upon the perch, 
in consequence of the leather of the right fore- 
spring breaking shoit near the top It was suf- 
ficiently vexatious: we had made a finc start, as 
we thought “ all right.” and had scarce cleared 
the town, when behold us at a stand-still' Our 
vicinity to the town, indeed, was the only lucky part 
of the affair, for one moment’s glance showed us 
that we could not get on without the assistance 
of a saddle: ; so back at once we chove the shattered 
caniage, we walking on foot through the mire to 
the house of an artist whom our coachman recom- 
mended. 

It was now within little better than an hour of 
Christimas-morning, a most unlikely time to find any 
one ready to take our job in hand, fo we had every 
reason to expect that we should have both supetsti- 
tion and ill humour to contend with at so ill-chosen 
a time. We wete luchy enough, howcvei, to find 
not only expert, but willing woikinen, who, though 
suinmoncd from their beds, received us civilly, and 
undertooh the job with purfect readiness. It was a 
pair of biotheis to whom we were so much obliged 
(for obligation it was, in the full sense of the word): 
they rose with alaciity, set themselycs to work with 
skill, and so efficiently did they excit thennelves, 
that as the cloch stiuch twelse we wee entering 
the cattiage, having satisfied ow obliging saddlers 
with a comparatively smalliemuneiation. The bells 
wee linging, and the people all stepping along the 
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streets, with lantetns, to chmch and chapel, as we 
passed once more through the town; but an ansious 
time we had until we reached the first stage, for the 
remembrance of the past was before us, and fear of 
the future could not be altogether asoided. 

It was at daylight, on as bleak a Chiistmas-moin- 
ing as ever dawned. that I locked out for the first 
time upon the regular steppe of Hungary, which 
now stietched around us. Misty and interminable 
it seemed, mathed here and there only by a single 
tree, With a cluster of cottages in fiont,—a tiue Hun- 
garian village. The whole, village and all, put me 
much in anind of the steppes of Southern Russia 5 
but the faces of the people had so much of the Tartar 
physiognomy, that I might almost have fancied my- 
self somewhere on the borders of Tooikestan. The 
women, in particular, bore that character of counte- 
nance; and not one of them, young or old, was even 
tolerably good-looking 

The change which the costume of the men had 
been giadually undergoing fiom that of Austria 
was now complete. The loser ordeis wore shits 
of coarse stuff,—sometimes, I suspect, none at all, 
——laige loose canvass trowseis, no stockings, but 
long Hungarian boots. Blue o1 daik gicen cloth 
waistcoats, with several rows of white round metal 
buttons, and tight highly-embroidered trowsers, 
were affected by those who could afford them. 
The richer, and those of the better classes, wore 
over all a sort of surtout of cloth; but the ex- 
ternal covering most common to all was the 
boonda, or «sheepskin pelisse. This is common to 
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young and old of hoth sexes, and, generally, of all 
conditions. It is a long, ample covering, which may 
either be worn with the wool ontside or inside: the 
latter mode is generally adopted ; but in rain, when 
the skin or Jeather would he spoiled by wet, they 
turn the shaggy side without. The leather is often 
ornamented with a very neat embroidery in coloured 
silks, representing flowers ; sometimes they are paint- 
ed with various devices, and their wearers always 
throw over the shoulders the skin of a black or grey 
lamb, with its feet stretched out on either side, by 
way of an additional ornament: the effect is better 
than one might imagine, giving a furied richness of 
look to what otherwise is but a gown of embroider- 
ed yellow leather. The cost of these boondahs is 
from twelve to thirty florins of silver, say from 
twenty-four to sixty shillings, according to the work- 
manship. I believe the mere wrappers of the poor 
are still cheaper: the boots so universally worn cost 
from one and a half to thiee silver florins, according 
to quality. But the most marked and singular piece 
of Hungarian costume is the enormous hat worn 
by the peasantry: it is ade of coarse brown felt, 
and of most extravagant dimensions, with a little 
low rounded crown and enormous brim. I do not 
think I exaggerate when I say that these Inims 
would, if standing straight out from the head, mea- 
sure four feet across: but this monstrous margin is 
tilted up all round, so as to form a broad deep 
trough between it and the crown, most inconvenient, 
I should think, in heavy rain. At some distance 
they Jook like enormous mushrooms; but when 
closer, and that you sce their construction, they 
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rather suggest the idea of some great brown flower 
of the ranunculus sort, the petals of which are 
represented hy the brim, while the crown stands up 
for the round cluster of stamina and pistils in the 
centre. What they do with these extravagant 
scrapers in casc of rain, I do not know; for though 
we had plenty of rain on the way, our postilions 
seldon: could boat of a whole hat, so that the water 
tan off at the gaps. 

The costume of the women is not very remark~ 
able. They wear boots, like the men, and tie blue 
or other coloured handkerchiefs on their heads, 
bringing a fold over the mouth to protect them 
from the cold; a fashion, one might think, bor- 
rowed from their Eastern neighbours. Another 
handkerchief covers the bosom, and sometiines is 
crossed hy a second of a different hue, over a short 
body-jackct of some bright colour: and their long 
hair, platted into queues, hangs hehind, in the fashion 
of the Tartars. 

The villages in which these people dwell are 
situated in oceans of mud, that seem utterly inmpass- 
able; but the houses themselves, when you have 
attained them, are comfortable cnough. The best 
are built of brick, and thatched with straw or reeds. 
Only the public buildings, such as town-houses and 
churches, have a covering of woody shingles. They 
are all whitewashed, and are generally furnished 
with one or two windows, painted of a bright meen 
colour: even the houses of the poorer classes, though 
only built of mud and reeds, were all nicely white- 
washed, and appeared warm and comfortable within. 
These villages, particularly as we advanced, were of 
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great size and very populous, though but thinly scat- 
tered over the country: but we observed a sort of 
hamlets, or even single houses, frequently sprinkled 
on the plain between them; and these, we were 
informed, were places for gathering and folding the 
sheep. They consisted, generally, of a tolerably well- 
bailt house, surrounded by some wretched huts of 
reeds and thatch, sometimes of a single large shed, 
and are calicd boostas. The huts are the dwellings 
of the gooliashes, or shepherds, who never leave their 
charge; and we used to see ‘them in all weathers 
standing like statues under their monstrous hats 
and sheepskins, watching the sheep at pasture. At 
night, too, we often came upon groups of them, 
picturesquely seated round a fire; for, unless when 
the sheep arc housed, the sky and their pelisses are 
the only covering of these hardy shepherds. 

Leaving Potshaza.—for so was the village called 
where we breakfasted with the fiscal of the place, a 
man of letters and an author,—we struck into the 
wide steppe; for here all regular roads are at an 
end, and each man takes the best path he can find. 
We proceeded, sometimes among patches of cultiva- 
tion, sometimes on the natural surface of the plain, 
often dashing through great pools of water, not un- 
frequently sinking deep in clay or mud, and occa- 
sionally, though rarely, finding a piece of hard ground 
where we could get along at 2 good pace. There were 
a few cattle and some sheep seen pasturing at large, 
but everywhere plenty of hogs: your Hungarian is 
truly a porcivorous animal. Approaching the next 
stage, we saw numbers of people, all dressed in their 
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holiday-clothes, crowded into the country carts, or 
chars-i-bancs, on their way to join some Christmas 
festivity : and fain would I have had, at least, a day 
of rest myself. But no rest was there for us, so on 
we scoured, or dragged like snails, according to the 
road; sumetimes through morasses, where the path 
was most difficult to find; at others, through wide 
flooding» of some swoln stream, where there was 
none at all; till, at length, the face of the country 
changed from a flat clayey plain to a sandy tract, of 
irregular heights and hollows. The guidauce of the 
carriage among these became most difficult ; for in 
following the tracks of other whecls we often sank 
with one side into a hole in a manner which threat- 
ened a repetition of our former summerset, and in 
secking for a new path the risk run was still greater. 
At length our chariotcer, forgetting, doubtless, that 
he had not one of his country-carts to deal with,—it 
had been better for us if such had been the case,— 
in trying to guide the britchka over a narrow neck 
between two hollows, fairly turned it over, and down 
went the unfortunate vehicle with a worse crash 
than before. 

Fortunately, none of us were much hurt; and 
still more fortunate was it that a party of Sclavonian 
merchants, with their carts and horses, were just 
behind. So, as they came trotting up, we prevailed 
on thei, for a consideration, to help us in placing 
our unlucky equipage once more on its wheels, and 
on we went again. But evening was already falling, 
and it became a serious subject of consideration 
what we were to do, The nature of the road, which 
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we knew, was generally the same all the way to 
Senin, rendered the r.ecmreuce of such accidents 
miost likely, and we could not be always sme of a 
paity of Sulavonians in the wide steppe. Another 
upset might disable our caniage, not to speak of 
ourselves, to whom a bioken limb would have been 
no trifle in so remote a place, and thus cause not 
only great inconsenience, but delay ; and I seriously 
considered the expediency of leaving our butchha, 
the height of which made it moze liable to ova- 
tum, Ichind; and purchasing one of the chdrs-d- 
banc» of the country, whose gencial construction 
being better calculated fur such roads, 1endered 
accidents of that nature less probable. 

A thick tog, winch caine on at pig! t fall, and which 
forced us to proceed gicet part of the remaining way 
to the stage on foot, and the extreme difficulty the 
postilion had even thus to find lis way and heep 
the catitage on its legs, decided me, for the night at 
least, to tempt Providence no further ; so divine to 
the aube:ge at Izah—so was the village nan.ed — 
instead of to the post-house, I ordued beds and 
dinne:, and until the latter was ready, amused my- 
self with listenmg to a paity of gipsy muvicians, 
who, taking advantage of the season to make money 
of thei talents, had come upon speculation to the 
village. They played a nunber of cmious original 
Hungaiian ans, clucfly dances and waltzes: most of 
them resembled the Polish music I have hed, but 
one of them was neither more nor less than a good 
Scotch teel: I wish I could have committed it to 
paper or to memory for you. The whole, I should 
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say, was decidedly elegant and tasteful, worthy to 
be placed in any lady’s collection. The instruments 
on which they played were three; a clarionet, a large 
bass viol, and a dulcimer of great size aud com- 
plicated structure. This last was played by the 
chicf of the band with infinite skill and power; 
indeed, it was hy far the most effective instrument 
of the band. ‘These gipsies, or d2igaines, as they 
are here called, were good-looking fellows, with dark 
eyes and eyebrows, and one of them a tall stout 
man. ‘There are many of their tribe scattered over 
Hungary, where their habits and professions are 
nearly the same as in other countries. Among these 
is that of musicians to the villagers on feast-days 
or dances; and if all are as able as those I heard, 
the honest villagers are well offin this respect. 

The auberge in which I had taken up my quarters 
was kept by a Jew, and proved very decent. Our din- 
ner was exceltent, and our hed» clean; the covering, 
as in Germany, a feather-bed, which the coldness of 
the weather rendered in nowise unacceptable. I must. 
add to that, the charges were moderate. 

Next morning we were forced to continue our 
way in the mist, which still shrouded the country, 
aud which terminated in a heavy fall of rain and. 
slect. When this cleared away, we found ourselves 
among a number of gentle heights and hollows, rich, 
and partially cultivated : to these succeeded another 
saudy tract, and thus wore on the day. It was not 
without difficulty that we kept the carriage on its 
wheels; but a further consideration of the proposed 
change to cquntry-carts induced me to abandon that 
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plan. The severity of the weather would have ren- 
dered it extremely harassing to ourselves; and upon 
inquiry I did not find that even the chars-a-bancs 
themselves were to be depended upon, while the 
loss in sale and purchase would have been con- 
siderable; nay, there was no certainty of getting 
a tolerable cart nearer than Terezianople, and that 
was not far from our journey’s end: so we decided 
on sticking to the old britchha as long as it would 
hang together. 

We proceeded with little further adventure during 
the day, except a “row ” with the postmaster of 
Melcoote, the next station to Terezianople, who 
first refused to give us horses at all, and then in- 
sisted on our taking and paying for four. It turned 
out that the man wanted to have us as guests for 
the night, with a view to the profits he might de- 
rive therefrom, although his house was not a regular 
auberge. Foiled in this object, he was resolved to 
extract what he could in another way ; and the op- 
position to his proposal of the four herses occasioned 
a most abusive war of words between ry servant 
and him. Bnt these people have a wonderful way 
of coming to terms after the hardest conflicts of this 
hind, An Englishman would have felt sore and 
sulky for the whole day, but our Hungarian, after 
his bluster, insisted — not disinterestedly. as it turned 
out, —that we should stay and eat and drink with 
him. There was no help for it: I scolded. pro- 
tested, and looked big; but my friend had the right 
end of the stich, ard he kept it. He gave us not 
a bad dinner, with some thin wine, and at first af- 
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fected the liberal, and would receive nothing. The 
wife was not so obdurate; a bint was thrown out, 
and the tad, accepted four twenty-kreutzer pieces, 
about twice as much as the viands were worth. 
This had the effect of producing the horses; but 
less than four he would uot give, and less than the 
price of four he would not receive. I protested 
again, and paid it. Afterwards, 1 found that at this 
season he had a right to insist on fom being taken ; 
and, in the end, we had cawe to be thankful that 
we had them. 

Night was now setting in; we had a long and 
difficult stage before us; and the moon, which at 
fist shone out brightly, became obscured before we 
had made two amiles of way. I will not attempt to 
describe the painful tediousness of this stage of 
twenty long miles: it was seven hours of continued 
anvicty, during every minute of which we were 
in constant alarm of an overturn, and kept rolling 
about and clinging to either side the carriage, as 
the sinking or rising of the wheels into the deep 
holes of mud or sand gave us token of danger No- 
thing was more annoying than the long, long ap- 
proach to the city of Terezianople itsclf, which, like 
the cup of Tantalus, seemed ever to fly us. But 
T am totally at a lows to express my astonishment 
and disappointment when we reached it. I had 
been taught to expect in the favourite residence of 
the celebrated Matia-Theresa — for such, it seems, it 
had been — a regular city, with paved streets and 
rows of houses, like the modern towns of Germany. 
Alas! who “ould have imagined himpclf to ve enter- 
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ing such a city, or any city, that, m the palpable 
dathness, felt only an inctease of the severe jolts 
to which he had becn fo homs eaposed in the open 
countiy; who heard the splashing of the seas of 
mud and water that flooded the toirent-bed-hhe 
alleys which did duty for strects; that saw, as he 
diagged along Ins weary wav, davk masses far apait, 
rising 10 dim succession, shapeless and hglitlcss, uke 
the ghosts of departed tenemcnts? Not a bght—not 
a human being was visible, as we toiled though 
these weary sti.ets and when we at length stopped 
at what we wae assured was an auliige, it scemed 
as if all the appcaances of desertion were 1eahzed, 
for not a sound could we ehcit m seply to all the 
exeitions of our postihon m toanng and thumping 
with stones on the gate 

T fancy the ownei of this Louse must have been 
some friend of the diivei’s, for he persisted with a 
peitmacity most anoying in his useless sutmmons ; 
and afte: neatly half-an-how 5 Joss of tune, 1t was 
with difficulty we could get hum to dive to another 
place Herc also we were so long dctamcd, that 
we began to believe ow destmy was to spend the 
remainder of a cold and stormy mht in the open 
sticet, whcn at length the gates were opened, and 
we soon found ourselses in the kitchen, or rather 
family-100m, of a decent German inn. The fa- 
nly, though 1oused fom then beds, were enil 
and hospitable; ard coffee and wine, with some 
lrcad and butte, served to chee: ow heaits un- 
til our beds werc picpared; and the old grand- 
motha of the pats, a pafect modci of Geunan 
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politeness and substantial hinducss, did her best 
to entertain us. I cannot say our quarters were 
equal to those of the preceding night, nor were the 
charges altogether so moderate as our accomimo- 
dations might have justified; but, on the whole, 
it was a fair outturn to 2 foul commencement, aud 
we were contented. 

Nest morning, while slowly piloting ow way 
throngh the oceans of mud and water which, it 
ap, d, everywhere usurped the place of streets 
in Terezianople, we had an opporvunity of secing 
the vast estent of this strangely scattered city. 
Land indeed here my be of little value, but time 
is, to some at least, and had the cugineer whe laid 
out the plan of Terezianople reflected on that fret, 
he would have had some mercy on those who now 
have to go miles instead of yards in proeceding from 
one house to another. Lach is plauted, so far ay 
] saw, in a garden or yard of greater or less dimen- 
sions; which causes such a spread, that there scemcd 
no tenmination to the place, at least within our 
view. When at length we had eatricated ourselves 
from the maze, we entered ou a wide road, all 
peached by the feet of cattle inte a succession of 
ridges, and. holes, and rough recesses, which a severe 
frost during the night had converted into something 
hike very large gravel. This was uo grcat improve- 
ment, so far as the safety of the springs or the ease of 
the travellers was concerned; but we gut on, and 
the danger of an overturn was less; so we sct our 
tecth, held on, and bore the jolts, and felt duighted 
at the thought that every stage which we thus 
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passed so much more speedily than heretofore was 
tending fast to terminate a portion of the journey 
which had become extremely irksome. In fact, I 
was weary of the unceasing anxiety that attended 
travelling in a carriage through countries where the 
uncertainty of all connected with proceeding—horses, 
pootilions, harness, &. not to talk of the annoy- 
ances of brutal or greedy postmasters—was so great, 
and, above all, where the want of roads so constantly 
subjected one to accidents, that I longed to get to 
those where the carriage should be exchanged for 
horses, and we should, as I hoped, gallop away, 
unhampered by vehicles - unannoyed by doubts and 
fears, We shalt see in the sequel whether these 
hopes shall be realised 

The country, after passing Terezianople under- 
went a change of character. Instcad of the absolute 
flat or irregular sandy heights over which we had 
been passing ever since crossing the Danuhe at Pest, 
we now entered on a succession of more regular 
wavy swells, with long tracts of downy land, divided 
by wide and deep dells, each being the bed of some 
small stream ; the whole of immensely deep soil, no 
doubt alluvial, and fit for all agricultural purposes, 
Near the city, cultivation spread widely, and we 
passed several large villages; but these became 
rarer and the cultivation more circumscribed as we 
advanced, till at length both were confined to the 
stages, or to distances on either side the road of 
equivalent length. In passing through these villages, 
we remarked, on what might be taken for the foot- 
path in front of the houses, rows of round heaps, 
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tike large mole-hills: these are the tops or entrances 
of vaults, hollowed ont of the ground, and plastered 
with clay to keep them water-tight, and which serve 
as cellars and granaries to the inhabitants. The 
cultivation appears to be very rude: the use of 
manure seems to he unknown; at least, it is obvious 
that the practice is to take from a certain patch 
of land as many crops as it will bear, and then let 
it lic fallow for several years. But the soil, under 
tolerable management. would be equal to anything, 
and the whole of that part of Hungary which I 
passed through might he a garden—a granary for 
Eurepe; indeed, might not the same be said of 
nearly all the land from Austria and Stytia, east- 
ward to the Don — to the Volga? But man is a 
strangely perverse animal; he seldom knows or appre- 
ciates the blessings he possesses, while he pants after 
those beyond his reach: or, rather, in accordance 
with that mysterious balance of good and evil which 
may be traced throughout creation, this blindness 
and discontent is oftentimes assigned him as his 
share of il; Why else, or by what singular dispen- 
sation of Providence, does it happen that the richest 
and fairest portions of the globe are either desolate, 
or if peopled and cultivated, a prey to tyramy and 
slavery; while the ruder parts, which can only be 
made productive by toil and pains, are happy and 
free, the seat of industry and improvement? It is 
not enough to reply, “ ‘These rich lands Lecome 
naturally objects of ambition or of desire to the pow- 
erful robbér or the grasping tyrant :” the question, 
“Why is this permitted ?” still remains unsolved. 
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But this is a wide, interminable subject, and we are 
travelling post, and there is no time to discuss it 
here. I may observe, however, in passing, that the 
land here was not utterly waste: sheep were seen 
in plenty—all of the Merino breeds; hogs and 
geese seeined the only other domestic animals to 
which much attention was paid; and of the latter 
particularly, large flocks were swimming about in 
great pools, formed by the lazy streams that flowed 
hy every village. 

It was past one o'clock on the succeeding morning 
before we reached the town of Nysotts, situated on 
the bank of the Dauube, which we were here once 
ore to cross. Nysotts is a new town, the offspring 
of trade, and furming the mart and shipping port to 
Pietervaradyn (or Peterwardin), a fortified town of 
considerable importance on the opposite bank. In 
summer these are united by a bridge of boats, like 
that of Buda and Pest ; but, like that too, it is taken 
up in winter to let the ice pass downwards, and such 
was the case at present ; so we had not only to rouse 
the sleeping boatmen, but to wait near an hour be- 
fore they got the huge boat that was to take our 
carriaye across to a position for reeciving it. In 
the mean time, I may tell you that this Nysotts is 
situated at the entrance of a large canal, partly na- 
tural, I believe, and partly artificial, which forms a 
mans of transport fur produce from the very centre 
of Hungary. The consequence has been, riches, 
prosperity, trade, bustle, employment. Is not this 
a speaking fact for the Efungarians —a lesson full 
of value? No country, perhaps, is ‘better caleu- 
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lated tor excellent roads and canals, se fai ay sur 
fice is concerned. industiy would soon suppyy ma 
tenals for the first, and sercnce Ime ont courses for 
the second but mtchecnce, cncigs, capntal, una- 
munity, alc wanting av yet Let us hope that the 
thne 1s not far distant when the Pumgatians them 
sclyesg, as wall as them ruler, whoover he may be, 
shall sce than tru and nutual inte ¢ ts, and work 
tether to tun then nich desat into a happy and 
well-peo lid county, 

Wo aoscd im twenty minutes, and ware Lindcd 
tha gt wasan the fostidss. which fowned froma 
Inge cathy Inllovar the uvar Its grim ines and 
angle of inassy wall, paced with formidable rows 
of port-holes, all in deep s'adow below, contrasted 
wall with the long rows of batracks and atscnals, all 
trun and wintewashud, which coowncd the haght 
and elitiaicd mm the nwonshinc,— and the whole had 
a fine imposme cficct But we cxpoucuced m_ no 
small degice the dday which passing though a for- 
tuned town always produces, aggravated by the mso- 
lence of a inde postmastar ‘his person not only 
moistcd on ow taking four horses, in which, as I 
said Ixforc, we fund be was justified, but he de- 
tamed us full forty minutes, t> feed them, «> he said, 
leaving us all the tune fice zing im the Place, wha 
the post house is situated As to the four horses, 
glad enough we wee to hase them in the sequel, 
the stage piuving a yery seve onc: for not only 
had the universal mud becn convuted by the had 
frost into stoncs and iochs of most rugged chiuacter, 
but it appedicd that tion Petuwaidm we had to 
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ascend and cross a range of rather lofty hills, which 
here advanced to the brink of the Danube, and on the 
last point of which the fortress is built. 

Sad, sad indeed was the jolting, but it was fear 
for the consequences to our carriage that annoyed 
us most; and the vigorous exertions of four really 
goud horses, though they gave us the prospect of a 
speedy ariival at our next stage, hept us in conti- 
nual dread of a more inconvenient terinination to 
oul career before we could reach it. Reach it, how- 
ever, by the mercy of Providence, we did, and by 
the dawn of one of the most glorious mornings I 
ever beheld. The frost had become intense, aud the 
hiilliancy of the cimson and orange and yellow, 
which spread over the lower part of the sky, and 
floated into that unspeakably delicate gieen which 
unites these colours with the azure above, was al- 
most beyond what I ever remember to have seen. 
The blue itself was unusually deep, and the changes 
produced by the approach of sunrise, until all colour 
was lost in the flood of yellow light, were past de- 
scription splendid. But it was cold, — bitter, bitter 
cold: our feet were nipped through our fur boots, 
and our hands were rendered almost powerless. 
Our wheels, from want of giease, had almost set 
themselves on fire by the friction; but the water 
which we poured on them became fixed alusost be- 
fore it dropped on the ground: and, to add to ow 
discomfort, it was too eaily to get iuto any house in 
the village. 

The postmaster at this stage (its name was Besh- 
ha) decluicd he had no horses, and we had next to 
fight a battle with him about procuring them. It 
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now remained no question whether the nomber was 
to be four or two; the point was, could we get them 
at all? A very vigorous remonstrance at length 
produced four quadrupeds indeed, but more like cats 
than horses, —little, lean, and shaggy beyond de- 
scription. We rejected them with indignation ; but, 
after a negotiation with which I will not tire you, 
and an attempt to procure peasants’ horses, which 
failed, we were glad to receive them such as they 
were, and set off from Beshka, after two hours’ de- 
lay, a spectacle that wonld have moved the mirth of 
an anchorite. To our poor old britchka,— 


© Ity gilding and its beauty all hesmurtched 
With constant driving un the muddy rads,” 


with overturns and evil weather; cased in a coat 
of dirt from every soil between Calais and where 
we stood, — were attached four creatures, the ap- 
pearance of which would have sorely puzzled a natu- 
ralist: he might have taken them for Cinderella’s 
mice, so far as size was concerned, had the rest 
of our equipage corresponded, — all of different 
colours, and each surpassing the other in little- 
ness: shaggy they were, and wild as any pony frown 
a Highland bog; and well might their owner know 
them, for they were marked all over with scalds and 
blains, and blotches, of most curious varicty and the 
most marvellous ill-favour. Tu have seen the har- 
ness which attached these animals to the vehicle 
would have puzzled the brains and turned the sto- 
mach of a Cuff or a Wilson; for not a shred of 
leather was tp be detected on any part of the concern, 
except one strap of some sort of skin which suspend- 
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ed the traces of the wheelers over their backs. Cer- 
tain appearances about their collars, too, seduced me 
into the belief that these also rejoiced in some stray 
patches of the same material; but it was a vain fancy, 
—no such thing existed. As for the leaders, they 
were unconscious of aught but the long ropes which 
attached them to the pole, and which hung over 
their backs in slings of coarse twine. No bridle 
insulted their free mouths ; a hempen halter, with a 
thong of twine, was all that indicated their subjec- 
tion to a driver's rule. And such drivers !—for two 
of them we had, a coachman and postilion,— Gol 
wot !— the former functionary, little, but bold, like 
the animals he drove, his upper quarters clad in a 
ragged jacket of sheepskin, Lis nether man in tight 
but equally ragged felt pantaloons, which had once 
been white and embellished with embroidery : the 
mushroom-like hat which covered his shock-head 
had seen some better, but more of evil days; and 
his legs were, as a seaman would express it, served 
round with an atnorphous strip of cloth, and fur- 
ther guarded by sandals of untanned hide, well 
fastened with thongs of the same. The postilion 
was a far smarter youth: he also rejoiced in a pair 
of thick felt “tights,” and his bow-legs were adorned 
with the same apology for stockings and shoes; but 
his sheepskin jacket was new, and stained or en- 
broidered with staring red and green flowers; and 
his head was protected hy a sort of Welsh wig-like 
covering of sheepskin turned in-ide ont. 

The postilion was thrown up upon the leader's 
hare back by the hands of his ragged companion, 
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who then clambering up to the driving-scat himself, 
clawed up the ribbons, and set up an eldrich hue- 
and-cry, composed of the most indescribable sounds, 
«eh, hua! hua!—yo, yo—ch, eh—oloo, oloo—hu, 
hu—adda!” and a hundred other provecation.. ta 
induce the steeds to move; but no,—theiv mood was 
not active, and even the most unmeasured applica- 
tion of a certain thong, without any handle, wiclded 
by the little Jehu, for some time failed of producing 
the smallest indication of an intention to proceed. 
At length, by the combined efforts of drivers and 
bystanders, they commenced a feeble crawls but their 
irregular mode of movemcut exhibited a | 1opensity 
to independent action by no means calculated to 
accomplish the objects of either travellers or drivers, 
so that a further exertion of forcign aid becaine 
necessary. By degrees they were coaxed tu the 
edge of a descent, and, as all grovelling impulses are 
more readily obeyed than those of a more clevated 
character, by horses as well as men, down they went, 
dragging carriage and all along with then. The 
first ascent proved a stumbling-Dloch, the second 
almost brought us to a stand still; and as it necded 
no ghost to tell us that with such cans we should 
never succeed in peiforming a twenty-mile stage, we 
resolved, coude quid coute, te jrecure other, or, at 
least, additional horse, at the next village. 
Fortunately for us, a plain of some tiles in ex- 
tent, without hills, alone intervened between us and 
the nearest village, so that we arrived there soon, 
and soon struck a bargain; but it was only for two 
additional beasts, no full set, sufficient for the job, 
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being at the time procurable. The new-comers 
proved to be of exactly the same description as those 
we had, but it was, at all events, an accession of 
strength; and in ten minutes they were attached to 
the insulted britchka, three behind and three before, 
with a like admirable simplicity of harness, Up, 
then, jumped on one of them, the owner of this 
congruous addition, himself in costume and aspect 
harmonizing most felicitously with his two brethren 
of the whip. Up, next, on the box clambered both 
coachman and late postilion, where they sat like the 
two kings of Brentford, each seizing a rein and each 
flourishing a thong over the heads of the devoted 
animals. Another burst of the parting concert of 
“ yu, oudah! hus,’—another well-concerted effort on 
the part of the numerous hystanders, who witnessed 
the whole affair with perfect gravity as a customary 
incident,—and away went the horses with a snort 
and a grunt, yet scarcely forcing their arduous way 
over the rough frozen streets of the village. Spirits 
of Bunbury and Brownlow North—of Alken and of 
Cruikshank! why were ye not hovering over us to 
witness our turn-out ?—what would not your admir- 
able pencils have made out of the whole scene? 
What would I not have given to transport the whole 
concern to Hyde Park on a fine afternoon? Verily, 
such a show would have made the fortune of its 
owner ; it would have brought more crowds to see it 
than the bonassus or the cameleopard ; and I declare, 
I myself would have stood the ridicule willingly, 
for the fun of the thing, to have heard the remarks 
that would have issued from the flippant lips of 
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some smart posthay of Newmans, or fiom the mouth 
of some grave aristocratic well be-wigged London 
coachman,. 

By dint of whip and tongue, however, we got on 
to the next stage, where we charged for animals 
scarcely better — but even they diaggcd us on to the 
termination of our jommmy, and it was with in- 
describable satisfaction that I saw the height of 
Belgrade, and the hills of Seivia, gradually msing 
on our view, until at last, about four o’cloch, we 
entered the town of Semlin, and terminated this 
part of our journey at the hotel of the ‘“ Golden 
Lion.” 

J had now had a tial of posting through several 
countries of Emope. I had dashed along the splen- 
did roads of England, with the infallible and unnter- 
rupted speed peculiar to itself alone I had expe- 
iienced the noisy, flashy “ pretcutinie,’ Wnt slow 
and inefficient regime of France. 1 had jolted along 
the straight, tedious, spring-breahing chaussées of 
Belgium ; been comforted and soleeed by the good 
toads and regulations of respectable Prussia; had 
groaned over and cursed the abominable highways 
of Bavatia, with its sulky sullen boors, and had been 
again telieved by the slow but sue progress of the 
impertubable but civil Austrians. I had now, 
thank Heaven, terminated my dealings with the 
proud, self-sufficient Hungarians, with their rat-like 
horses and devious steppes: why should I declare to 
which the preference is due? This, however, I will 
say, that if the posting throughout Prussia be equal 
to what I foynd it, and that the other countries can 
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boast of no better than I experienced, I should at 
once pronounce it superior to any on the continent 
of Europe, so far as is consistent with my know- 
ledge. With regard to the posting in Hungary, for 
the credit of the country, no doubt the less said 
about it the better; but I should be very apt to 
advise all travellers, whose business requires speed, 
to put their dignity and their love of comfort in their 
pocket, to take a char-a-banc like those used by the 
natives, with a tilt or cloth cover to keep off rain or 
wind, to wrap themselves up in furs, and to take their 
chance of tumbles. They will thus get on faster and 
at less expense, and be far Jess liable to the danger of 
serious accidents and the consequent delay which they 
must incur by the use of a more comfortable vehicle. 
As to the country of Hungary, I can be but little 
qualified to talk of it, from the limited portion 
which I saw, and the disadvantageous circumstances 
under which our journey was made; but so far as 
my observation went, I know none less interesting 
to travel in. The face of the country is flat, bare, 
tiresome: there are no antiquities, so far as ] know, 
to engage the attention of the curious ; no natural 
beauties to attract the lover of picturesque scenery ; 
while the accommodations are not assuredly such as 
to compensate to any class of travellers for the dis- 
comforts they must lay their account with enduring, 
from want of roads or the conveniences of posting. 
Even to the philosopher, who seeks to study man- 
kind in the book of various regions, Hungary pre- 
sents but a melancholy page. The people, indeed, 
are rather a fine race, and, under a proper system of 
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education, for they are as yet scarcely civilized, 
might become capable of anything; they might 
prove fit inbabitants of a land, the soil of which may 
be pronounced inferior to none in point of produc- 
tiveness, and the natural advantages of which would 
seem to point it out as the suitable abode of a great 
nation. But it is to be feared that the day of such 
improvement is yet far off, and that not till Europe, 
and Germany in particular, shall have shaken off 
the thraldom of government under which she now 
labours, and have adopted a more enlightened sys- 
tem of policy, will Hungary be in a state to avail 
herself of her natural advantagcs, or her people be 
able to shake off their prejudices and their ignorance, 
to become active and industrious, and thus to take 
their due rank in the scale of European nations. 

Of Semlin I can say scarcely anything: I en- 
tered it but an hour before dusk, and left it the next 
day at noon, by a path which led direct to the 
river-side, where a boat was in waiting. It is situ- 
ated at the confluence of the Danube and the Saa- 
vah, and scems to have placed itself there as a sort 
of spy upon the frowning fortress of Belgrad, whose 
grey walls are scarcely a mile distant. It is the 
quarantine station for all who come into Austria 
from Turkey ; and is, moreover, the centre of a very 
strict line of observation, on the frontiers of Scla- 
vonia, to prevent smuggling, as well as all other 
‘communication between the dominions of Austria 
and Turkey. In Sclavonia, upon this line, every 
man is a soldier, every village a military colony, 
commanded by an officer of suitable rank: you see 
‘ RQ 
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before all my necessary arrangements were com- 
pleted, so that I was obliged to hasten off about noon, 
without having a moment to spare. A very obliging 
Austiian gentleman, Mr. Steinous,* and a British 
cabinet comier, who was then at Semlin, accom- 
panied me from the inn to the boat, which was to 
bear me from the last of my own country or faith I 
should for some time see. There was something 
solemn in the ceremony of departure, for once gone 
there was no rcturning; it was like quitting the 
living for the dead; and as I shook hands with 
my two last fiiends, and got into the coarse punt- 
like boat, I could not help thinking of old Charon 
and the river Styx. 

About half-an-hour’s row wafted us across the 
reach of the placid river to the landing-place above 
the fortress of Belgrad. It was a warm, smiling 
day—all nature looked gay and pleased; even the 
grim decaying walls of the old bulwark of Mahome- 
tanism seemed less forbidding as they Jay partially 
bathed in the radiance of the noontide sun. Yet 
the lovers of contrast and contrast, they say, is 
half the soul of interest — would. I am inclined to 
think, have found enough to arrest their attention 
in the change of scene which occurred between the 
two banks of the 1iver and the two towns which 
regarded each other across its stream. On the 
side we bad left stood the spruce new town of 


* ‘Lins gentlunan, who 1s m the post-ofhce department, and 
connected with that i the quaiantim, whac letters and des- 
patebes ae funigit doi cXcccchngly obhgmg to shangeis, and 
hasalvaysTeu hoe fF Lte Engh tela pas, thiongh 
sontn 
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Semlin, with its white buildings and steeples, its 
pallisades and lazarettos, its custom-houses and pre- 
ventive system, its numerous and business-like mili- 
tary, with the air and bustle of Europe, like a smart 
young Count just come to his estate, with his new- 
fangled ways and notions, and modern garb, On 
that we had reached lay the anvient fortress of Bel- 
grad, its dark yet grizzled bastions frowning over 
the stream that had reflected them for ages; its lofty 
head encircled with crumbling walls like a shattered 
crown, and looking like the ghost of some departed 
worthy, revisiting the scene of his former decds ; 
it was the old decayed Baron, struggling in the 
ruin of his fortunes to maintain some remains of 
his former state and grim dignity. 

Nor was the contrast less remarkable on entering 
the town. Even at Semlin, indecd, we had ex- 
changed somewhat of the sober plainness of Euro- 
pean costume for a tone of greater richuess and 
variety ; and the Sclavonians, the Croatians, and 
Greeks, mingled the gayer colours of their more 
fanciful dresses with the grey uniforms of the 
Austrian military, and the darker dresses of the 
civilians; but here we found ourselves at once trans- 
ported into the full blaze of Asiatic splendour, so 
far, at least, as dress and arms was concerned; for 
God knows, it went not either to cleanliness or pros- 
perity, as a dirtier, meaner, more ruinous concern, 
in the shape of town and bazar, than those of Bel- 
grad I have seldom seen: but there were the Ser- 
vian military in their gorgeous habiliments and arms, 
“all gleaming in crimson and gold,” parading the 
streets and clustering about the palace of their duke; 
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and there were Albanians in their well-known ca- 
potes and embroidered jackets and greaves; and 
there were the Turks themselves, be-furred and be- 
robed, with their splendid yataghans and pistol- 
stochs, far protruding from the silken shawl of many 
colours that girded their waists. There were the 
Tatars, with their singular petticoats, of whom more 
by and bye,—and the new troops, in their poor-look-~ 
ing Europeanized uniforms, and many other castes 
and classes, of which I knew nothing, and which 
only added to the gay confusion: but every one 
mounted the fez, or red cap, with a blue tassel at 
top, the distinguishing mark of all who acknowledge 
the Sultan’s iule. Yet with all this pomp and 
vaiiety, there was a striking want of movement and 
spirit in the whole scene. The same amount of ma- 
terials in any other country would have formed a 
picture of glittering animation dazzling to the senses; 
but bere all was still and quiescent, no one moved 
that could avoid it, and those who were forced into 
motion performed their task with a grave composure, 
which, no doubt, suited their notions of dignity, and 
their solemnity of countenance, but which provoked 
the beholder accustomed to European stir and bustle. 
The Greeks alone, the busy gain-seeking Greeks, 
were active and employed; there was life and mo- 
tion enovgh in their looks, and well did they take 
care to Iet you huow that they possessed both when 
you entered their shops: but you will say I have 
become infected anyself with Turkish tediousness 
and dullness, so, dismissing contrasts and specula- 
tions, let us come to plain narrative. 
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At the landing-place we were received by the 
Dragoman, who, with some of his people, kept at a 
distance, and saluted us, but approached not. When 
the requisite preliminaries had been arranged, the 
boatmen put my things on shore, upon a great slab 
of stone that lay near. I paid them their fare, was 
asked whether anything remained,— whether all 
was “ right,” — and upon my replying in the affir- 
mative, they retired to their boat. The interpreter 
came forward, — I approached him ; he held out his 
hand, —~ I grasped it: “ Now,” said he, “ you have 
done with the other side; you are one of us; there 
is no return yonder.” It was breaking the last slen- 
der link that united me to the habits and people of 
Europe, and I almost felt the mysterious sort of 
spell which separated us, ‘ Your first business,” 
said the Dragoman, “ is to go to the Tatar-Aga, 
and plepare to start: all is ready.” “ Allons,” said 
I: “ but there are some things I have to purchase 
here.” “ Well,” said he, “ you may get these as we 
go through the Bazar, or, what is better, you can 
get them brought to the ‘l'atar-Aga’s house.” What- 
ever inay have been the advantages of this arrange- 
ment as regarded me, there is no doubt it was highly 
convenient for the Dragoman and Tatar-Aga, who 
perfectly understood each other, and were as per- 
fectly ready and qualified to make the most of 
stranger griffins, The Tatar-Aga was a little elderly 
inan, with much more of liveliness and alertness 
than one is accustomed to see in one Turk out of a 
hundred. He received me, however, with no small 
gravity, ordered coffee and pipes, elevated his eye- 
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brows a little when he found I did not smoke, and 
taking his own chibook, drew several long and zeal- 
ous puffs before entering on business. I believe he 
then inquired whether I was ready to start, when 
on hearing that I wanted several things, he sent his 
own people out to procure them for me as I named 
them. The principal articles required were, a pair 
of Tatar shulwars, or riding trousers, Tatar stock- 
ings and boots, a shawl, and some more trifling 
things for the comfort of the journey; and very 
speedily were they produced. Indeed, the first was 
at no greater distance than on a shelf over the 
worthy Aga’s head, from which he produced two 
garments for enveloping the lower man, both of 
most formidable and ample dimensions, and neither 
of them in the first gloss of youth: one of them I 
appropriated forthwith, paying down not above twice 
its value when new, and though most inconveniently 
extensive for walking in, and most unmanageable in 
mounting and dismounting to any but a Tatar, I 
found it the most effectual protection against cold I 
could have procured. Of the Tatar stockings I may 
say the same; and for the boots, they are certainly 
well calculated to admit of defence against the wea- 
ther, for even after induing your feet with three 
pair of stout stockings, you may, when you reach 
your stage kick them off, or jump into them again 
at pleasure. As to the shulwars there may be 
differences of opinion, and I am inclined from expe- 
rience to think the Persian riding overalls, or at 
least, something less extravagant and more manage- 
able than the Tatar inexpressibles, may answer all 
purposes of the traveller better. 
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The excitement of gain seemed to rouse the old 
Tatar-Aga to more than ordinary exertion. Out 
of every article purchased he gets his share of 
profit; and out of the sum paid for horses and food 
during the journey, a regular and large portion 
finds its way into his pocket. For instance, I re- 
quired five horses, which, allowing amply for pre- 
sents to postmasters and living, should have cost 
fifteen hundred piastres—I was charged three thou- 
sand ; of this the balance is the prey of the Tatar- 
Aga, the Dragoman, and the Pasha. ‘Thus stimu- 
lated, the old gentleman (all Tatars are gentlemen) 
began to evince his zeal and alertness, by acting the 
part of my valet-de-chambre: his own hands tied 
the strings of the shulwars and arranged their folds; 
he insisted on putting on my spurs, and awkwardly 
enough he acquitted himself; but at buckling on the 
sword he was more at home, and its water (it was a 
capital Indian blade) immediately attracted his atten- 
tion: fain would he have compassed the possession 
of it, as a gift, if that had been within the bounds of 
probability ; but not being so, he attempted the alter- 
native of purchase. ‘“ Would one thousand piastres 
(about ten pounds sterling) purchase it ?” he asked of 
the interpreter: “ No.” Would twice the sum ?” 
I relieved both myself and him from further impor- 
tunities, by observing that the sword had been the 
gift of a friend, and that I could not dispose of it. 
The Turks are a well-bred people, and the reply 
prevented further questions on the subject. This 
“admiration of other folks’ goods was not confined, 
however, to the old gentleman. In adjusting my 
spurs, I had occasion to take out my knife and make 
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use of it; the moment J Jaid it down, his son, a 
young fellow of fifteen or sixteen, seized it, and 
pointing to himself made use of a most eapressive 
sign, while he pronounced the word Buhsheesh (a 
present). I need not add, that this remarkably 
frank request met with an equally unequivocal re- 
fusal. 

While occupied in my preparations, the Tatar 
that was to be my guide and companion on the 
journey entered the room. It would be difficult to 
conceive a finer looking fellow; he was the very 
beau udcal of a Tuth. Tall and well made, his gor- 
geous raiment sat well upon him, filling out a figure 
which without it might possibly have appeared slen- 
der for his height. His face, in shape an almost 
faultless oval, was undisguised by any beard; a pair 
of exquisitely-formed mustachios shrouded the upper 
lip of an equally beautiful mouth, furnished with 
teeth, which, as Sterne says, “ sovereignty mht 
have pawned her jewels for.” His nose was the 
perfection of that sort which combines the beauties 
of the Grecian and Roman, and his eyes, in them- 
selves full, dark and slcepy, yet easily awaking into 
piercingness, weie scarcely blemished by a slight cast 
in one of them, which imparted, when he smiled, 
and sinile he did most fascinatingly, an air of sati- 
rical archness that was not belied by his temper: 
for, though perfectly good-humoured, it was easy to 
see that he not only possessed but indulged a vein 
of humour somewhat foreign to the usual gravity of 
a Turk; but I have had since cause to know that’ 
Turks and Tatars are often very different beings, 
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and that the latter, at least, can enjoy their laugh, as 
well as the other good things of this nether world, 
with as much relish as a Christian. It was indced 
a pleasure to look upon Mehemet-Aga, so was this 
Tatar named, and well did his really noble Jook- 
ing person set off the rich dress of his order. The 
dress of a Tatar, besides the drawers and shirt and 
vest which all wear, consists, first, of a jooba, or vest 
with long skirts, the upper part of which sits tight 
to the shape, while the latter reaches down to near 
the heels in those petticoat-like folds of which I 
have above spoken ; this part of the dress is always 
richly embroidered with silk in some different colour, 
particularly round the skirts. Around his waist, 
above this, he binds, first, some simple girdle, and 
then a long and very handsome silken shawl of 
various brilliant colours; over this, in front, is bound 
a broad leather belt, in which, and in the shaw), are 
stuck the huge pair of silver-knobbed pistols and 
yataghan with hilt of the same metal or of ivory 
curiously carved. By a thong or belt across his 
shoulder is suspended his despatch-box, of leather or 
velvet embroidered with silver. A rich jacket, called 
a kiurk, of handsome stuff, either scarlet cloth or 
sometimes velvet, laced and embroidered with gold, 
and lined with some specics of fur, more or less 
valuable according to the owner’s means, is worn 
over these; and, in case of cold or rainy weather, 
the whole person is enveloped in various sorts of 
cloaks, of which the common Janizary’s jooba is per- 
haps the best, as it is the most generally used. The 
enormous shylwars which I have just described are 
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common to most Turks, but Tatars always use them. 
They, in fact, consist of a petticoat of most pro- 
digious dimensions with the bottom sewed up, leav- 
ing two holes for the legs to go through. They are 
fastened round the waist by a running cord, and, 
being pulled up to the knee, where they are tied, 
are suffered to fall down almost to the ground, in 
the manner I have above alluded to; so that a per- 
son unaccustomed to them is forced to hold up the 
slack of them as he walks. It is a curious thing to 
see the manner in which a Tatar as he mounts stows 
away the multitude of his breeches before him; 
nor is it less curious to see the fashion in which he 
cords and bandages up his legs and feet to keep 
them from the cold, before he draws over all his 
huge and handsome embroidered stockings, which 
fall down with much stage effect over the front of 
his wide Turkish boots: but I dare say yon are 
already weary of this minute description of the 
Tatar’s wardrobe, so I will only further tell you that 
my friend Mehemet mounted upon his lofty head 
the universal scarlet fez, or red cap with flat top, 
around which he wound one yellow and one blue 
handkerchief, and that thus attired he looked, as I 
have told you, one of the handsomest Turks, or men, 
I had ever seen. 

While, with the assistance of the worthy Tatar- 
Aga, I was occupied in rigging my outward man 
according to the fashion I have mentioned, the myr- 
midons of the stable were not less industriously em- 
ployed in caparisoning the steeds that were to bear 
the party on its first stage. In this there is always 
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some delay; the loads have to be adjusted, the tra- 
veller’s riding geer to be fitted to the little animal 
he is to bestride, and a variety of petty matters 
which all find their places in the sequel, are adrift 
and in the way: but every one knows the plagues 
of a first start—it is the same whether in your own 
carriage oy on Tatar horses. At length out they 
came, a beautiful show—little, shaggy, galled and 
broken-kneed, it was a burning shame, you would 
have said, for any man to impose upon their mise- 
rable backs the burden of his own carcass, but 
Soorajees have no compunction; besides, they know 
their beasts, and strangers do not: no doubt the 
nags, like the eels, have got so accustomed to the 
work that they like it. 

I advise every man, however, to take personal 
cognizance of the adjustment of his own riding ap- 
paratus, at all events for the first few stages ; for, as 
Turkish grooms are not altogether accustomed to 
English saddlery, he may find the various appliances 
of his equestrian outfit turned to strange purposes. 
There is a mighty deal, so far as comfort is con- 
cerned on a journey, in learning to make your car- 
riage or your horse your house for the time, and so 
placing the various articles you require, as to be 
easily got at without deranging yourself in your 
seat. A little contrivance at first will save not only 
time but many things that would otherwise be lost 
by want of arrangement, and which are invaluable 
because not to be replaced. I was not yet up to all 
this, and therefore, though no small degree of in- 
genuity had been lavished upon my riding equip- 
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ment, it appeared in the seqnel that many of my 
conveniences proved most imconvenient, w hile several 
others of very easy contrivance had heen totally 
omitted. Griffins, to use a well-known Indian syno- 
nyme for the elegant English expression “ Green- 
horn,” sometimes make sad mistakes in their outfit 
on such occasions. JI have heard of tight doc-skins 
and smart new top-boots, and knowing Newmarket 
cut coats, being selected as the fittest costume for a 
Tatar journey: only think of the beautiful white 
tights and top-boots among the Servian bogs and 
mountains, mud knee-deep, and on nags that scarce 
have height enough to clear the legs of their riders 
from the porridge in which they wade. I have 
heard of a certain traveller, a cabinct courier too, 
though accustomed more to carriage-work than jour- 
neys on horseback, who, in spite of all friendly ad- 
monitions to the contrary, would start from Semlin 
in this “ Melton Mowbray” sort of turn-out. It was 
rainy weather, with mud “ galore,” as Paddy would 
say, and a few stages convinced him of his mistake, 
for the doe-skins were reduced to the consistence of 
tripe ; and as for the boots, there was no telling their 
condition, nor that of the legs they encased. To 
add to his misfortunes, the vicissitudes of cold and 
heat, wet and dry weather, together with so un- 
wonted a spell of bumping on a rough trotter, pro- 
duced such an effect upon his nether man, that the 
dead and living leather formed so intimate a union, 
that there was no separating them, sorely to the 
discomfort of the owner. English pluck and bot- 
tom, however, carried him through, though to the 
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serious damage of the /atter. After a rapid journey 
he reached Constantinople, and tendered his des- 
patches to the nobleman at that time our represen- 
tative there: “* Pray sit down, Mr. 3” said his 
polite excellency. “ Thank you, my lord,” replied 
the traveller, “ but,” with an expressive gesture, 
“7 cant.” * 

I was not quite so green. The Tatar inexpres- 
sibles, though cumbrous and unwieldy, proved an 
admirable defence against cold, while from their 
tooseness they offered no impediment to the circula- 
tion,—-one of the most painful consequences of long 
continuance in any attitude; and the boots ad- 
mitted, as I have said, no less than three pair of 
stockings. The ¢out-ensemble partook, certainly, 
more of the strange and grotesque than of the 
elegant, and you would have half killed yourself 
with laughing at sceing me, at length, climbing 
slowly and deliberately into my seat by the help of a 
couple of Soorajees, and stowing away the intermin- 
able quantity of broad cloth that enveloped my lower 
man. Saddle, shulwars, and cloak, so completely 
covered the nag, that scarcely any part of him was 
visible except his ears, tail, and hoofs; but as he 
did not sink down under his burthen, I thought 
there might be hopes of his getting on with it, 
especially after seeing what I had seen in Hungary. 
The Soorajees sat mounted already, holding the two 
load-horses by the leading-rope, the head of the last 
tied 1o the tail of the first. Last of all, from the 
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stepping-stone beside the doorway, up springs the 
Tatar upon his castle-like saddle, with a “ Yah ul- 
lah” and a bound that shakes his little steed to the 
very marrow, and clearing and settling with one 
knowing tug his ample petticoats, he sits rock-fast 
on his seat like a piece of the animal lic bestiide-. 
* Qor oollah, Oor oollah ™? exclaims the Tatar Aga, 
leaning fiom his Bala Jhanch; “ Oor oollah, oor 
vollah!” shout the other Tatars, who always muster 
at the house of their chief on such occasions ;—- 
“ Oor ollah™ roar the Snorajecs and bystanders in 
conceit ; “ Oo» oollah'” respond the Tatar and his 
Soorajee; and away we go dashing through the thick 
mud and mire, and clattaiing along the half-paved 
street which is honoured by the residence of that 
respectable functionaly the Yatar Aga. But before 
we proceed fuithcr, it will be as well to explain to 
you a little more of the nature and system of 
Turkish posting. 

The posting cstablishment of Tmkey consists of a 
series of posts, placed at various distances avait froin 
each other, that is, fiom three to sixteen hovts each 
stage, extending along most of the gicat lines of 
road throughout this once powerlul empiie. In 
these posts, horses were kept. originally, for the use 
of government alone; that is, for couriers or persons 
travelling on the business of government. In time, 
however, the eaclusive system was relaxed, so as to 
suit the cons enience of such travellers as had interest 
to obtain orders fiom the local governments, or as 


* Good luck to you! may you be fortunate ''—the common 
Turkish salutation at starting o meeting on a jouney 
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were content to pay au established rate of posting. 
At present, I believe, the arrangement is to allow 
the postmaster a certain fised sum fiom the public 
treasury, in consideration of which he is required to 
keep in constant readiness a proportionable munber 
of horses, and these are furnished to all govern- 
ment couticrs free of charge, but to other travel- 
Ters at the rate of one piastre por Twihish hour 
of road for cach hor 





p.  Now, as these hous, often 
quite of an arbitrary length, may at the least be 
taken at three and a half to four miles Muglish, 
and asa piastic, whatever may have been its original 
value, hay now dwindled down to twopeace halfpenny 
English, no one ean call this mode of travelling 
expansive. But then, it is true, you have a good 
many horses to pay for, Thus. suppose your be ge 
gage will make up two loads, you require, besides, 
a horse for yomscl®. and others for the Tatar and 
Soorajee or guide respectively —five i all so that 
with your two loads of baggage yon ought tu travel 
at the rate of a shilling pa Lour or about threepence 
Engtish money per auite of resd for your horses. 
You kuve aheady seen, however, that advantage 
is taken of strangers, and that I, among others, 
paid neaily double the regular rate: but this only 
happens when, from ignorance of the country and 
its habit, you arc content, in order to save trouble, 
to pay the Tatar an esorbitant sian. 

‘The accommodations afforded hy these post-houscs 
beyond the means of progress are small and wretch. 
ed enough. Sometimes they consist merely of a 


large shed, serving for the stable and as a domicile for 
a2 
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the Soorajees or grooms; but when situated in a 
town or village, they are generally attached to the 
house of the postmaster, and include something like 
a coffee-room apart from the stable. This coffee- 
Toom is an apartment with raised platforms of wood, 
on which the traveller may sit, or lie down and sleep, 
at pleasure ; and, though most commonly found. ocen- 
pied hy sleepers and smokers of all ranks and de- 
scriptions, the Tatar never fails to procure a berth for 
his charge. In these receptacles there is always a 
Cahwajec, or maker of coffee, aud waitcr, who is the 
servant of the customers and travellers, and who 
gives you immediately as you dismount a little cup of 
coffee,—genuine Turkish coffee, strong, bitter, frec 
of all contamination from either milk or sugar, and 
thickened with its own grounds to the consistence 
of moderate cream. You may have sugar, it is true, 
if you like it, and you may let the grounds subside ; 
but the Turks like it plain and thick. Perhaps you 
would like to know how this famous Turkish coffee 
is made: it is thus: 

On the fire of charcoal, in the fireplace, there is, 
you must know, a vessel of water always kept near 
the boil: and the curious observer may be struck 
with the appearance of a range of little pans, or 
skillets, somewhere about the fireplace, varying in 
size from that of an egg to that of a pint-measure, 
Taking one of these, according to the number of 
cups required, the Cahwajee puts into it, of coffee 
pounded as fine as dust, at the rate of one small 
spoonful, of the size of an egg-spoon, for each; 
pours in the warm water, and puts the skillet on 
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or clase to the embers. In a moment almost it 
comes a-boil, and that moment he takes it off, 
strikes the edge of the bottom against the fireplace, 
puts it on again, and repeats the operation thrice 
in all. The coffee is then made, and the whole 
process takes scarce a minute. It is never per- 
mitted to do wore than come a-boil, and this only 
thice It is then poured out into little cups, not 
holding more than a very small egg-ful, and is 
sipped so scalding hot that few European tongues or 
palates can stand it. ‘The cups are then returned 
to the Cahwajec, who rinses them in water. But 
let it not be supposed that s0 much good stuff is 
thrown away: these rinsing are caretully preserved 
in another metal vessel, and kept also warm for use ; 
the liquor 1s called coffee-sherbet, having just. the 
flavour of weak coffee, and is either drunk pure by 
the natives, or is used with other water to make 
fresh coffee. I believe a practice somewhat analo- 
gots to this exists in some of the London coffee- 
houses of great rest, where a ccrtain quantity of 
fresh coffee is put into the kettle or boiler upon the 
giounds of the preceding brewst. 

To return to the Ganymede of this restorative 
beverage: he is also the inan who pulls off your 
bouts, furnishes you with water to drink or to wash 
in; prepares your mess of food, whatescr that may 
consist of, whether eggs fried in fat, or a foully 
surprised fowl, or any other of those admirable plats 
which rejoice the palates and comfort the stomachs 
of travellers ina Turkish post-house. If you should 
aspite to the luxury of a pillaw, it is gencrally pre- 
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but soon got among rising grounds, covered with 
dwarf oak and other coppice-wood, which by night- 
fall had increased to a forest of small-sized trees. 
The road, which at first was tolerable, became both 
deep and miry on leaving the open country ; so that 
the trot, which had hitherto carried us on at a rate 
of five or six miles an hour, was reduced to a far 
more deliberate pace. As we rose among the hills 
and approached the first mountainous range of Ser- 
via, we found the snow, which, seen from a dis- 
tance, appeared only to powder them, deep enough 
to render the road estremely sloppy. The pools 
and mud were covered with ice, which gave way 
under the horses’ feet to their no small discomfort, 
and the cold increased considerably, though not to 
any painful degree: a more lovely night overhead 
and a finer frosty moon J never saw. 

Four hours brought us to the end of our first 
stage. From the post-house, a huge shed, which 
loomed larger in the snoonlight, rushed forth a host 
of Soorajees at the shouting of their brother: one 
seizes the seins of the Tatar’s horse, while two more, 
holding his stirrup and placing their hands under 
his auns, assist him to alight. With a loudly air 
he motions them to attend the gentleman, who, at 
the “ Eun, ein, tchelcdee” (“ Alight, sir,”) of his 
jJeader, dismounts, and casts 2 curious and somewhat 
suspicious glance at the hospitium which he is in- 
vited to enter. During the minute which elapsed 
in this scrutiny and other matters, the Tatar, who 
generally thinks he has done enough in seeing you 
sale at the post, disappeared with the Soorajees into 
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the shed. Following them into its dark penetralia, 
I found myself incontinently among a nuntber of 
moving objects, which, after groping about for 
a while, and my cyes becoming more accustomed 
to the obscurity, I discovered to be quadrupeds : 
luckily, the conviction was not forced upon me 
by a kick, or rather a tramp on the toes ew passant ; 
for your Turkish poster is seldom a very lively 
animal, and never lifts its foot if it can help it, 
except in case of actual assault. On I fared; and 
on getting from under the lee of the horses, descricd, 
afar off, a red glare, procceding from a fire, sur- 
rounded by moving figures. Winning my way to 
this beacon-light, after sundry trips and stumbles 
uver loads, and saddles, and stable-gear, I brought 
up beside a monstrous log of oak burning fiercely 
ou the earthen floor: already had part of it been 
consumed, and the world of embers threw out heat 
enough to roast an ox; while the glare of the 
portion still in process of combustion was scarcely 
less trying to the eyes than the acrid smoke which 
eddied round, after in vain attempting to escape 
through the roof. 

Little, however, did those who basked around this 
furnace scem to care for such inconveniences ; on the 
contrary, they obviously enjoyed both the light and 
heat it threw abroad. The rich and various dress 
of those who thus reposed, and the glitter of arms 
in the red rays as they lazily rose from their reclining 
posture to extract from the embers a coal to light 
their long chibooks, denoted them to be Turks: 
the moving figures in tess seemly garb were the 
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Soorajees and menials The Tata: was already 
scated, and in the act of receiving fiom a most dis- 
reputable-loohing pcrsonage a cup of coffee, which, 
however, he had the grace to hand tome. A low 
and lame thice-legged stool was then presented to 
me as a piece of attention; but after expeiencing 
thice tumbles in attempting to put it to the sight 
use, I adopted the sifei expedient of taking a comer 
of a certam comse ing which was interpowd be- 
tween the seats cf bonom of my new companions 
and the dung wlaich formed the floot of this elegant 
rcfectay. The“ Ahoosh guchdinus! Ahoosh eg uctanes! 
Scfla guetduns * way enunciated by several of the 
patty,—probably retamers of the post-masters,—-and 
followcd nn by some further Turks sentences, 
all counters, no dont t, but lttie understood at the 
time, woth the tenda of a clubook, which of cowse 
was declind by me, who, you know, never sinoke: 
and after this exertion of hospitality, the conver. 
sation b came confined to the occasional istarchange 
of a short question and reply betwoen the Tatar and 
the doorajees 

Atta a litth while thus passcd, the Tatar, tumn- 
ing to me vith a pationizing aud bencvolent air, 
cscluimed, in an intericgative tone,  Hangea, 
tchelbee’ mangea?? which being interpreted, sig- 
infies, “ Will you eat, su? will you eat?” A prompt 
reply in the affirmative produced an equally prompt 
demonstration on the Tatar’s part, who, calling 
for his crbchs, or saddie-bags, moceeded to extract 
therefrom sund:y bundles tied up in handkerchiefs 
of variuus sorts and hues; another made its appear- 


+ Wale me? welcasme t 
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ance from that capacious receptacle, the bosom of his 
jacket. I believe he could stow away half the stoch- 
in-trade of a country grocer in the unfathomed re- 
cesses of that strange repository: it is as unlimited 
in capacity as the séuivary of a Persian or the 
wallet of a beegar, or even as the pocket of a 
certain excellent old lady of whom you and JF wet. 
The former bw Iles he quiekly undid. exposing the 
contents, which made their appearance in the shape 
of sundey dark substances, cut, ay it seemed, into 
morsels fit for the mouth. What became of the 
latter F did not at the moment remark, 

* Bo ada cjulated the Tatar, clutching 
atistind of the dark-lovking Luchs, and placing thera 
on a sort of wooden tray before mez pioecedine, 
at the sume tine, to pop some. one by ene, jute 
lis own movth, [ own that. himery ay Fo was. 
the view of these strange viands. and the filthy 
wrappers which had contained them, was by no 
means calculated to allay a ceitain feding of dis- 
gust that had arisen from contemplating this 
process, ard it was with some hesitation that | 
lifted one of the cold moist marly to my mouth, 
But the smell excited the latent appetite; and, 
assuredly, the taste did not tend to dinuni-h the 
salutary effect: one morse followed another, and 
each various imess was tasted, until the gnawing 
of hunger began to subside, and I was forced to 
acknowledge that the cald dolmehs and pétiscre 
of Mehemet Aga were no bad things after a fiftien 
miles’ tide in a sharp nizht, whatever might be their 
appearawee orethe made of serving them np. 
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It was in a pause of this pleasant pastime that, 
on looking around me, I became aware of the cause 
of a certain strange fizzling and bristling sound 
which had for some little time made itself heard 
from one part of the red embers. I now observed 
some of the Soorajees engaged in watching certain 
opake substances that were spitting and sputtering, 
like a roasting apple, among the glowing ashes; but 
little did I imagine that we were in any shape 
interested in the process that was going on. After 
a few moments, one of the opcrators made a snatch, 
with a paw that seemed absolutely fire-proof, at one 
of the mysterious masses, which he dragged to the 
side and deposited on the white ashes; then draw- 
ing a knife from his girdle, he inflicted on it several 
gashes. I declare that a bit of a cold shiver crept 
through my veins as the growing suspicion of my 
mind was confirmed — it was certainly flesh! — 
“ Mighty powers!” thought I, “ can this be intended 
for us to eat?” The doubt was soon solved ; for the 
Soorajce, with an air of triumph, like a man who has 
done his duty well, laid the hissing mass before the 
‘Tatar, who instantly proceeded to examine it. But 
that important personage having pointed out that in 
many places it was still blood-raw, it was once more 
committed to the fiery ordeal. At length, this pri- 
witive steak being done to the mind of our epicurean 
Tatar, he scized it hissing hot, and held it firm, 
while the Soorajees, with knife and claw, tore it into 
gebbets of from one to two inches square, which 
were thrown down, smoking and steaming, upon one 
of the handkerchiefs before me. This meat had 
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formed the contents of the bundle which the Tatar 
had taken fiem his bosom, and he had deposited it 
there in order that the warmth of his body night 
pievent it fiom being destroyed hy the frost, as 
would have been the case had he committed it to 
his saddle-hags with the rest. But of the Acbauhs 
thus daintily dressed 1 felt httle disposition to taste. 
My appctite, blunted by the really good things 
alicady produced, was not much whctted by such 
an cflort of Soorajeean cookery ; so the Tatar, sucep- 
ing the whole into a handherchief for future use. 
dcpoutad it in bis eibehs, which were forthwith 
delivucd to the new Soorajee. * Fade, hatdec,* 
thehbee ? exclaims he, rising, and again mounting 
a fiesh set of postiug-nags, and with the same chorus 
of “ Oor-oollahs ™ at parting, off we clattered a little 
after eight o'clock at night upon a ten-mile stage. 
Our way now Icd through deep forests of oak 
shiiting the Danube, which sometimes ight be sec 
glimmering through them on the Icft. The 10ad 
was as bad as possible, a mere muddy track over 
hill and dale, covered partially with half-ncited 
snow, and we soon bore the signs of it upon ou 
persons, which were soaked and caked with mud 
from the splashing of the animal's hecls, as we occa- 
sionally tried to urge them intoa trot. Numbers of 
trees of an immense size lay cut and stripped of 
their branches along the road-side: many of these 
would, J am persuaded, have measured from five to 
six feet in diameter. The moon shone bight, and 


* Hawee, or rather Hardvce, 1s a Twhob intayeetion cquu- 
valent to the Ficnel  Alions!” 
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the weather continued fine: yet it was cold and 
weary work, whipping on our jaded horses during 
the live-long night, stopping only once to get a cup 
of cofice 5 for it was six in the morning of the 29th 
of December hefore we reached our stage. 

The scencry thiy morning resembled that of the 
previous night: but we commenced the stage with a 
singular bit of road. It was built across a swamp 
for several miles, and formed by a sort of double 
framework of oak posts and byams, watthd with 
strong oak bonghs, the space between of from twelve 
to sixteen fect wide being filled with carth from two 
ditches. one on each side, The mound thns raised 
some six or cight feet ahove the Iovel of the ground 
was in some places mettled with gicat stones. which 
rather added to the difietlty of progiess than tended 
in any way to facilitate the travella’s way. The 
mountains as well as the vallays throngh which we 
wound woe ot a remarkably cathy character, to- 
tally ceficivat in that) sharpness and abmuptness 
which gives vigour amt inter st to the lands ap 
and even the mots distant and delty rang s which 
might sometimes be obscived through openings on 
either hand were equally tain, and all wooddd to 
the top: no rock at all was visible, and ene was apt 
to wonder from whence the stoncs that were plaguing 
him under foot could have been bought. The 
wood was almost all oak, and of that species, with 
small deeply-indented leaves, which we call the 
“Turkey oak.” Among the underwood I remarked 
the hawthorn ; but we passed too rapidly along to 
identify the various sorts that might exist in the 
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forest. in then present Teafless condition Through. 
out th whole ot this das miutitades of those nohic 
tras Dhive b tne alluded to ware secu falleds Iving 
on the sound side ready as af maght sccm, to) be 
toospot d away frase. Foimagined that’ they 
nist bo intended for sfipdudding. and would pro- 
Pably be canscd te the Danuhe s but) subsequently 
Ton with whit contctnes F hnow not, that 
thes had bean cut down on putposs te comtind a 
road though those forests that muebt he passable at 
all seasons, and fi alitate the than rt of goods and 
produce throngh this put cf fc counts 

‘che vill oy which met out eves, ond vary dey 
thoy wore, app redwe teh dar the csteeme ay 
shady of woud on watthoand dab thach FT wath 
bbes Mout dav aan the facrea ve ba 
Fisted ome cf these state tana cove h 
Ved a fing commtiy for th O,cettens ce ran ats 
tious ad poet dsedisnos d papi eras te oy he 
inazincd vets tootaf the sat sditr theme at 
pats of Lint uy. wi the ade ota cofik oat th 
coma and of wo Liter dad ad aber puro 
Botial tvs that ny thwe ec ho cutae 
vated, but which ame new agen ava with a 
thik growth of voung dvats oak, s cin to insite 
again the hand of the aguicultwaist and a pictucr, 
moic varied scene of hill and wood, and pasture, 
than some of these Scrsian valleys exhilat, necd not 


Tat tata 1 ro 1 
Mars sr ran hPra al ee 
thm Toke foam ho Vy terete oust ate ta 
tsb tinsinkag im yp ot! 
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be songht for in any country,—but all was still and 
deserted. The villages that exist are in gencral so 
shrouded in the deep forests as not to be seen: not 
a smoke could I perceive curling upwards in the 
calm morning air; not a human being showed him- 
self, except some travellers or carriers of goods 
whom we met occasionally in the road,—or a solitary 
shepherd, standing fixed like one of the old oah- 
stumps around him, watching a small flock of sheep 
and goats. 

It was in one of these sweet secluded valleys, as 
we wound along the foot of a slope from which the 
sun had melted the snow, that my ear was struck 
by the sound of a pipe; and sweeter notes assuredly 
I never heard. It was a single strain, with a soft 
melancholy cadence frequently repeated; and whe- 
ther it arose from the time and place, the perfect 
stillness all around, or the thoughts within me, I 
cannot express the delight which it gave me. I 
thought of the “ Vision of Mirza,” and half expected 
to see some shepherd genius sitting on the bank 
above me, pouring out his thrilling strains. But no 
one appeared: even the Servian boor who had 
caused the sensation, and who probably was uncon- 
scious of the exquisite beauty of his own melody, 
was not to be seen; but the stragglers of his flock, 
as they crossed the road, or looked down from the 
bank above us, gave token that he was not far off. 

As the day advanced, the sky began to lour and 
clouds to gather after a fashion that threatened a 
bad night. By this time, although not actually 
fatigued, I yet began to experience some of the in- 
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conveniences of hard travelling, which made them- 
selves perceptible in the shape of a bad headach, 
and to which a wet jacket promised no great relief. 
Nor was much assistance to be expected from com- 
munication with my companion ; for, in spite of the 
intelligent eyes, lofty brow, and arch expression of 
Mehemet Aga, I found him, like most of his coun- 
trymen, and quite the reverse of the inhabitants of 
Persia, remarkably slow at comprehending my mean- 
ing, however significant the gestures by which, in 
aid to the few words of Turkish I possessed, I sought 
to express it. Thus, it became very difficult not only 
to acquire such information as I desired to obtain, 
but even to make known my wants. So early 
as the first stage, my friend Mehemet had volun- 
teered an attempt at conversation ; but though this 
was sustained on my part with all the knowledge 
and ability of which I was master, and on his with 
an energy of voice and gesture increasing in propor- 
tion to the evidences of non-comprehension in my 
countenance, it soon came to an end; the Tatar, 
after a slight expression of despair, relapsing into 
silence, or consoling himself with a burst of most 
uncouth and energetic song. 

There are so many Persian and Arabic words 
adopted into the Osmanlee Turkish, that I hoped to 
turn my knowledge of the former to account, and, 
with a little practice, to make myself understood on 
common subjects; but I found both the pronun- 
ciation and the acceptation of these words to vary 
so much from that which they bore in the original 
tongue, that my acquaintance with them proved of 
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little use. Mehemet, on the other hand, was quite 
as unable to meet me half-way in any language. He 
knew no French; indeed, his whole stock of foreign 
lore consisted in some half-dozen words of bad 
Italian — as bono, non bono, mezzo, altero, giorno, 
parler, mangiar, dormir, &c. &c., which were forced 
to perform a very loose and multifarious sort of duty. 
Parler, for instance, was made use of on all occa- 
sions connected with speaking or narrating. Afan- 
giar, signifying to eat, in Mehemet’s vocabulary, has, 
I believe, been in some sort adopted as a Turkish 
word. Dormir told its own tale. But all these 
words were made use of with the most heroic con- 
tempt ofall grammatical rule, or approach to declen- 
sion or conjugation, the difference of application 
being indicated entirely by accentuation: for in- 
stance, “ mangiar?” in the interrogative tone sig- 
nified “ will you eat?” “bono?” “is it good?” 
" bono,” without the interrogative, “ it is good,” &c. 
&c. You will therefore easily conceive how fruit- 
less were all attempts at interchange of ideas, and 
how seldoin, consequently, after a tew trials, we re- 
sorted to so laborious and unsatisfactory a sort of 
pastime. 

During the whole of this day our way lay chiefly 
through forests, traversed by roads knee-deep in mud 
and water, aud so slippery and laborious that we 
could seldom achieve a trot. In the evening of the 
80th, after halting at a small coffee-house to eat a 
few eggs fried in butter, we took the road again, 
at the beginning of a night as black and threatening 
as ever poor traveller set his face to, On leaving 
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the door of the coffee-house, which was illuminated 
by a bright fire, we could not see an inch before us 
any more than if we had been stone-blind ; and how 
the horses, and still more, how the Soorajees could 
smell their way, was to me a mystery. To mend 
matters, the rain just began to fall from the ink- 
black clouds above, threatening to give us enough of 
it before we should be housed again. But there was 
no help for it; so, unbuckling my “ Mackintosh,” 
and casting it over all other wrappings, I gave my 
horse the reins and trusted to its instinct as, snort~ 
ing with alarm, it followed the rest up a steep as- 
cent beneath which we heard the roar of a stream. 
Whether there was a precipice to tumble over or 
not, I could not tell; but this I know, that it was 
not without a blank enough sense of forlornness that 
I quitted the cheerful little post-house to encounter 
in a stormy night roads scarcely passable in daylight. 
Neither will you wonder that thoughts of my own 
pleasant home and of its dear inmates rose upon my 
mind with something of a pang as I recollected the 
festive season, and contrasted the present with the 
past, and remembered me of the gay and joyous 
faces that used to cluster round the Christinas-fire, 
or see the new year in with many a hearty wish for 
“happy returns” of the merry season :-——Alas!— 
But, with a hearty shake to get rid of these ill-timed 
recollections, and a dig of the spurs into the sides of 
my poor jade, on we went —“ Ugh! how it does 
pour and blow!—sleet and snow too, I declare! Well 
-—~Ppatience ! — ‘ joy’ they say ‘ cometh in the moro- 
ing :"” but the dawn was far—far off, and, wet and 
H2 
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cold and stiff, I came to the resolution, towards two 
o'clock, to halt for a couple of hours at the next 
habitation we might reach. 

This proved to be a small coffee-house, where, 
after plumping heavily and wearily into the mud 
before it from the sorely-galled back of my done-up 
horse, I reeled towards the glimmer of a few smoul- 
dering ashes that were disclosed by the opening 
door, But to rouse the inmates of this abode at 
such a time and in such a night was not so easy; 
and it was not until I had divested myself of my 
dripping outer garments, and tugged off my well- 
soaked boots, and thrown my weary frame upon the 
platform, that the snoring Cahwajee was dragged 
fiom his roost by the Tatar, and began to stir up 
the embers and feed them with fresh fuel into a 
blaze. 

Scarcely had this been effected, than “.Wangiar, 
tchelcbee, mangiar ?” was enunciated by the Tatar 
in the interrogative accent: but rest—sleep—was 
all I at the time required, and the pronunciation of 
the word “ dormir,” with the addition of “ chees 
saat,” — which being interpreted signifies “ two 
hours,” — occasioned the instant production, from a 
recess, of two bundles of rags which had done duty, 
as one would have guessed by their condition, for 
some ages, as a mattress and pillow. They were not 
very inviting, loohing as if they were made up rather 
of grease and vermin than of cover and stuffing: but 
weariness is seldom nice, and before this most un- 
lovely couch was well spread upon the bench I was 
stretched upon the top of it. But scarce a minute 
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had elapsed before I started from it in some conster- 
nation; for, through one balf-opened lid, I saw the 
Cahwajee rake out a shovel-ful or two of glowing 
charcoal, and, throwing it into a pan of earthenware, 
bring and place it close to my head. Now, my lungs 
not being proof against the fumes of charcoal, alias 
carhonic-acid gas, and not being yet aware of the 
fashion of the country, this proceeding did cause me 
some alarm, and, in spite of the cold, I motioned the 
dangerous luxury away, and the Tatar soon relieved 
me of it by having it placed at his own feet. I was 
wroug ; they knew better than I; but to a stranger 
it does secm very extraordinary to see the free use 
made by the Turks of charcoal in this way. They sit 
over chafing dishes filled with it, inhaling the steam, as 
might be thought with delight and perfect impunity ; 
but the fact is, that the charcoal has been so far con- 
sumed as to emit but little vapour: still, what is 
emitted must be noxious; and it has often asto- 
nished me to see a number of people sitting in Sittle 
groups each round its pan, in a small room carefully 
shut up from the external air, and apparently with- 
out suffering any bad effect from the fumes that 
must have been exhaled. 

During the troubled sleep which visited me after 
this alarin, I had a horrible vision—a vision fit to 
damp the cravings of a cannibal’s stomach. There 
was a bustle and a clucking, screaming noise which 
attracted my notice; and I saw the Cahwajee with 
an attendant imp make their appearance, clutching 
certain struggling creatures, bipeds of the gallina- 
ceous species; doubtless surprised treacherously on 
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their roost, the heads of which he proceeded to hag- 
gle off, regardless of their shrieks, with the most 
deliberate indifference. By an equally summary 
process of scorching, they were deprived of their 
feathers, and the operation was completed by 
their being thrust, scarcely yet dead, into the fire, 
where their miserable limbs continued to hiss and 
squeak, till a profounder fit of sleep made all 
things fade from my view. But the awful pawing 
which they underwent from the myrmidons of the 
stable dwelt in my remembrance, and I shuddered at 
the presentiment which forced itself upon me that 
they were destined to become the material of a fu- 
ture meal. 

After a space of time, the length of which I only 
became aware of by seing the grey light streaming 
in at the oil-paper windows, I was roused by the 
“ Kélk, tchelebee, kélk! haidyee, haidyee !” (“ Up, 
sir, up! let us be going !”) of the Tatar; and, shock- 
ed at the delay, up I started, but found myself 
stiffer by far than when I lay down. So were the 
poor horses, whose imperfections were more visible 
in the dawn than when we mounted them in the 
black darkness, and not in reality decreased by their 
hard tramp of the preceding night. I could not 
help giving vent to my apprehensions of their failing 
to carry us the remainder of the stage: but all re- 
monstrance was vain ; the Soorajee pledges his head 
for the performance of the galled skeletons—and 
have they not had full four hours’ rest, like their 
riders? So the loads were tied on, we mounted, 
and away we all went. The frost is Ward; the ice 
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firm on the pools; the frozen mud not much rougher 
than a newly-macadamized road, or the gravel of 
a little torrent's bed ; so on we dashed! never mind 
the horses’ feet; d—1 take the hindmost! Down 
goes one on his knees—z'importe! a scramble, a 
sprawl; then wp again, and away—away! And so 
the post of Raznah is gained; and once more, 
heated by the brush, we spring from our smoking 
jades. 

* And now for breakfast !"—and for the realization 
of my presentiment. Out came the Tatar's bags, 
and from their fearful depths out were dragged two 
of the barbacued victims, their unhappy uncorm- 
posed limbs staring in every direction from the ef- 
fects of the fiery ordeal they had undergone ; more 
like lumps of peat or black turf they were, with 
five sticks stuck into each, than the remains of any 
creature known in modern ornithology. Qut too 
came the well-known handkerchief with the remains 
of the scorched beef of the first night’s feast, which 
I devoutly hoped had been devoured by the Soo- 
rajees. But hunger is not nice. Reduced to the 
alternative, I preferred the holocaust; although it 
was no child’s play—tough old grandmothers they 
must have been, these fowls, the more shame to 
their murderers! But help was at hand; the stout 
fingers of the Tatar soon tore granny to pieces, and 
reduced her carcass to a condition fit for the process 
of mastication. Mehemet and I did our best; the 
Soorajees picked her bones; fresh horses were an- 
nounced; another cup of coffee; and then “ Haid- 
yee, haidyee!” once more. 
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The morning was well advanced ere we were 
again on horseback, scampering away, as fast as mud 
and mire would permit, on a ten hours’ stage, along 
the fine broad valley of the river Morava, which 
extends to Nissa. The greater part of this beautiful 
strath was covered with dwarf oak of the Turkey 
species, interspersed with patches of pasture, which 
had probably once been cultivated, but was now 
again abandoned to be nibbled by sheep, or turned 
up by the snouts of the swine which form a prin- 
cipal part of the moveable property of the Servians, 
The mountains, far and near, were covered with oak 
forests; the day, after the night’s rain, was fine, the 
air fresh and exhilarating, and the landscape alto- 
gether spoke of peace and tranquillity ; yet one could 
not but remark the absence of man, the rarity of 
villages, and the paucity of cultivation. There were 
here no little towns or spires peeping up from 
among groves of tall trees, as in Germany: nor did 
the habitations we occasionally saw wear the com- 
fortable air even of those in Hungary; they were 
miserable sheds, walled and plastered with mud, and 
having thatched roofs, breathing an air of great 
poverty and wretchedness. Sheep, goats, and small 
swine abounded everywhere. The sheep were chiefly 
of the broad fat-tailed breed, which do not, I was 
told, give very fine wool: nevertheless, it finds a 
foreign market, and I suspect even in England ; for 
I saw huge carts loaded with bales of wool, and 
inany pack-horses charged with the same, all mark- 
ed, as well as I recollect, G. S., in a very English 
style, and which probably belenged to come George 
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Smith or other, whose British spirit of enterprise 
had carried him in the shape of his capital into 
these Servian wilds. The swine live in the vast oak 
forests, from the acorns of which their flesh is said 
to derive a peculiarly fine flavour, which makes 
them highly, and, 1 may say, deservedly prized in 
the markets of Pest and Vienna. 

As I contemplated the immense extent of this 
noble plain, which everything—climate, soil, wood 
and water—combines to render productive, I could 
not help thinking how fine a subject it would prove 
in the hands of an English farmer ; and from thence 
I was naturally led to reflect on the immense tracts, 
both here and in Hungary, which I had traversed, 
lying almost utterly waste, while the labour that 
might have rendered them productive was almost 
at an equal discount in England. What noble sub- 
jects for speculation! what a prize were such lands 
to your emigration and colonizing societies ! 

About three o'clock in the afternoon we passed 
the borders of Servia, and entered Bulgaria. A 
little after five we drank coffee at a small khan on 
the road-side, and reached Nissa, a city said to con- 
tain seven thousand houses, a little after nightfall. 
The road, as we approached the city, became despe- 
rately bad; nor did we find any improvement after 
the lazy Capidjee, who had charge of a pair of crazy 
wooden gates, had admitted us within the precincts 
of the place. We passed by a bridge the river 
Morava, the multitudinous waters of which, dash- 
ing and rushing among the ice beneath us in many 
channels, hadea dismal sound: but threading the 
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long and covered bazar, unilluminated by a single 
lamp, was a service of greater danger ; for we had 
to trust entirely to good luck, and the instinct of our 
horses, as the pitchy darkness was only disturbed by 
the fire which their hoofs struck from the rough 
pavement as they slipped and staggered along like 
drunken creatures. This perilous progress termi- 
nated, however, in a comfortable khan, where we 
found a party of Tatars smoking their pipes over a 
menkal of charcoal, and refreshed ourselves with 
some good coffee. One of these Tatars, who passed 
among his countrymen as a proficient in French, 
accosted me in that language; but I could make 
little out of the few broken words he possessed, be- 
yond the name of the place, and a most obscure and 
ominous account of the next stage. 

It appeared that this stage, which is one of twelve 
long hours or forty-eight miles, consists principally 
of the ascent and descent of a lofty mountain, or 
Balcan, neither of which is without its dangers; 
and as the night was very threatening, and some 
snow had begun to fall, Mehemet Aga began to 
demur as to the expediency of attempting to pro- 
ceed. But the French-speaking Tatar, although he 
himself had created the alarm by an exaggerated 
account of the badness of the road, was the first to 
ridicule the faintheartedness of his comrade for en- 
tertaining an idea of waiting till the moon should be 
up; and Mehemet, piqued into energy, ordered 
horses on the instant. So, after chewing another 
limb or two of the scorched fowls, and bolting a few 
eggs, off we set a little after nine, clattering and 
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splashing through the dark and dirty streets, antici- 
pating a cold, wet, and anxious night. I confess it 
was not without compunction that I left the warm 
though dirty khan to face the threatening storm ; 
but, after all, we were agreeably disappointed, for just 
as we rode through the gates of the town the clouds 
broke and the night became fine, and after a while 
we jogged merrily along under a clear though sharp 
and frosty sky. 

You must understand that the term Balcan ap- 
pears to be used rather generally to express any lofty 
range of hills, than as a name for any particular 
ridge or chain of mountains. The whole range of 
Mount Heemus, which stretches from the shores of 
the Black Sea at Bourgas to those of the Adriatic in 
Dalmatia, has, indeed, been recognized under this 
appellation ; but almost every lofty cluster it con- 
tains has its specific designation, in addition to the 
general term,—as the Tzarchoo Balcan, the Ihtuman 
Balcan, the Khojah Balcan, &c. &c. That which 
we were now going to ascend was the 'Tzarchoo, 
or Charjoo Balcan,—and a precious one it proved 
to us! 

The entrance to the pass led through bold and 
wooded hills, rising at some distance into snow-clad 
peaks: but the road, though steep and winding, and 
forming a miserable specimen of engineering, proved 
better than accounts had led me to expect. By 
daylight the scenery would no doubt have been fine, 
but the fitful moonlight displayed it very imper- 
fectly ; and, if truth is to be told, I must admit that 
I saw very little of it at all, for during the greater 
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part of the ascent I slept very composedly. I found 
T had by this time quite recovered the faculty of 
sleeping on my horse, which I had practised in for- 
mer days with great success. When drowsiness be- 
came excessive in long night marches, I used to 
place my hands upon the holsters before me as a 
support, and permit my eyes to close; when slecp, 
troubled and uneasy at first, would soon come over 
me. After a while, as it became more irresistible, it 
also grew more profound, each nap continuing per- 
haps for three minutes ; when falling on the horse’s 
neck, or finding myself losing my balance on one 
side or other, would rouse me with a start. It is 
astonishing how much good business can be done 
in these cat-naps. I have dreamt whole histories 
during them, and so vividly, that I have often caught 
myself speaking vehemently, and gesticulating with 
my hand to the ideal form of some one before me, 
yet knowing all the time it was but a dreain ; and I 
have awoke laughing loudly and convulsively at my 
own folly. Often have I held converse with you, 
dear , in these uneasy visions ; and once I nearly 
fell from my horse, in stretching out to meet the 
hand which I could have sworn was approaching 
MIDE eee eee ee eee Still these naps were refresh- 
ing when no better sleep was to be had: but I found 
my fur pelisse, though absolutely necessary as a co- 
vering from cold, a desperate weight upon my neck ; 
its heavy skirts pulled me forward so painfully, that 
after the journey, when I had thrown it off, it was 
some time before I could sit erect. 

High as it was, the summit of the pass, which we 
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reached about midnight, was clothed in wood: but 
rocky peaks, shining in chill snow, rose like ghosts 
on either hand. The descent was painful and te- 
dious; the horses plunged throngh the crust of frozen 
mud up to the knee, and often to the girth, at every 
step; and it was two in the morning of the Ist of 
January 1834 before we reached a khan, where we 
rested for two hours until fresh horses could be got ; 
for it is no more easy matter to turn a slecping 
Soorajee out of his warm hed in a bitter winter 
morning, than it is pleasant for him to obey it; and, 
in fact, we were on this occasion obliged to proceed 
with the same horses. Thus passed with me the 
merry tide of ‘ Hogmenay,” ushering in a cold, 
bleak, and gloomy New Year's Day, instead of the 
blithe ones I have seen “ langsyne.”"—Well ! -- 

Our route next stage commenced with another 
ascent, and led through a pretty oak-clad valley, 
where I first observed an intermixture of becch 
among the trees; and, lastly, along the noble and 
richly-cultivated plain of Sakew to the town of that 
name, the minarets of which give it an imposing 
appearance, although upon entering it we found 
ourselves up to the eyes in filth and wretchedness. 
Changing horses here, at one o'clock we set forth 
again, upon a sixteen hours’ or sixty-four mile stage, 
to Sophia, to be performed all on the same sorry 
cattle—and galled and miserable enough they were. 
I declare to you that I felt many scruples of con- 
science in mounting these wretched creatures, which 
you found wincing under you as you got into the 
saddle, and feJt not only that the performance of the 
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stage was a most doubtful affair, but that if com- 
pleted, it must be at the expense of infinite torment 
to, if not of the life of the miserable jade you were 
bestriding. 

Three rivers, deep and rapid from the melting 
snow, did we cross by fording, a process which I by 
no means admired; and one in particular was so 
strong as very nearly to sweep away our little steeds, 
with us upon them,—it was just touch-and-go. I 
may remark, by the way, that nothing had struck 
me more, both in Servia and in the greater part of 
Bulgaria, than the scarcity of ranning streams either 
great or small. The small, sluggish, scarcely creeping 
tills, that occasionally occupied the bottoms of the val- 
Jeys, scarcely deserved notice ; and this, too, was their 
state after the fall of much rain and snow. Neither 
did I observe many traces of torrent devastation : 
the river-banks were not much cut up, nor soil 
brought down in any considerable quantity ; nor did 
the faces of the hills exhibit seams or ravines torn by 
the force of water. And yet the forest-clothing of 
the country must attract a great deal of moisture ; 
and one would think the Balcan and its snows should 
afford a sufficient supply of water to create frequent 
floods. 

The weather, which bad loured and threatened 
since morning, took to scolding in right earnest as 
we reached a khan, the name of which I forget, but 
in which we took shelter from a blast that came 
down a glen behind us with a suddenness and force 
which one seldom sees or hears of except in the 
pages ofa novel. It was a strange wild place this 
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khan, and well suited to its lonely situation: it was 
surrounded with a sort of paling, and thus formed 
a sort of compendium within itself, secure from mu- 
lestation. The sleet drove like small shot upon its 
little windows of oiled paper, which had here and 
there a bit of glass pasted in as a sort of peep- 
hole; and the horses sought its shelter with an 
alacrity of instinct which showed their sense of the 
pitiless pelting of the storm. Ilere we recruited 
the inward man with a cup of coffee, and waited 
for twenty minutes to see whether the gust would 
blow by; but finding it continue unabated, with- 
out prospect of cessation, and feeling the necessity 
of proceeding, we sallied forth to breast it man- 
fully,—-or rather, I should say, to duck it—for, for- 
tunately, it was nearly in our rear. How either 
guide or horse could see their way I cannot tell, for 
I was blinded by the violence of the drift: but these 
Soorajees have, as it would seem, the faculty of 
smelling out the path when seeing it is impossible. 
After some progress along a plain, or gentle ascent, 
we entered a narrow gorge, and ascended the bed 
of a stream, the scenery of which, seen dimly 
through the falling snow, appeared amazingly grand, 
The hills and rocks closed overhead, and the tor- 
rent roared gloriously beside and beneath us in its 
way over fall and rapid; and over and over again 
did we cross its turbid waters, wading belly-deep 
for many yards together, while the wind and the 
drift seemed sworn to sweep us away with the fast- 
flying snow-flakes. It was quite enough of the 
grand to be agreeable, I assure you; and I was not 
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sorry when, after about two hours of this work, we 
reached another khan, the lights from whose win- 
dows glanced cheerily through the gloom, and where 
the Tatar proposed stopping to take some food. 

So determinedly tempestuous had the night now 
become, and so dangerous was the character of the 
road, which led, as we were told. over another 
Balcan, that I took some pains to signify to the 
Tatar my consent to remain where we were until 
morning, or until the storm should subside, if, in his 
opinion, the risk of proceeding were excessive: but 
whether he did not understand me, or that the 
taunts of the preceding night were still working, 
and made him jealous of his character for courage 
and perseverance, I know not; but, after we had 
swallowed a comfortable dish of eggs and cheese, he 
summoned us to horse, although the wind was as 
fierce and the drift as thick as ever. 

Ugh! how I shuddered as we mounted and turned 
to our daily —or, rather, nightly fare, and saw the door 
of the warm coffee-house close upon us as we com- 
mitted our bodies to the tender mercies of the storm 
at the pleasant hour of nine o'clock at night. I felt 
that we were doing a foolish thing in quitting so 
good a shelter to take the hill-side, and attempt 
& mountain-pass in such a snow-storm and at such 
an hour; but I bad no voice in the matter, so away 
we went. It was an unlucky start. What was to 
have been expected soon happened: after having 
ridden some miles, I discovered, from the uncertainty 
of our direction, and the frequent interchange of 
question and reply between the Tatar and our guides, 
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that something was wrong: indecd, the snow was 
so deep and fresh, and the drift so great, that even 
had it been broad daylight, to keep the road might 
have been impossible. After a good deal of evident 
perplexity, and of mounting the hill-side and descend- 
ing again at the hazard of being swamped in a snow- 
wreath, the Soorajee at length stopped: a consul- 
tation of rather an angry character took place be- 
tween the Tatar and him; high words arose, and 
difference of opinion; the Soorajee had fairly lost 
his way, and there were we upon the bare hill-face, 
exposed to the fall force of the drift, forced to tramp 
it up and down, hither and thither, in search of it, 
exhausting the horses, and frequently falling into 
holes and crevices imperceptible from being filled 
with the fresh snow. 

Sensible that this could only end disagreeably, I 
did all in my power to induce them to return to the 
khan we had left: but a Tatar on such occasions 
has a will of his own, and, like other people, does 
not choose to confess hitnself in the wrong. He did 
not even deign a reply to my remonstrances, and 
the search for the road, and the war of words with 
the Soorajee, continued for a full hour—a long and 
anxious one it was; when I, who followed them, 
because I could do nothing else, up hill and down 
dale, chanced to observe a house of some sort loom- 
ing large in the snow-drift, which had apparently 
escaped their notice. I thought it was the khan we 
had left, and had thus unconsciously wandered back 
to; and in pointing it out to the Tatar, I thanked 
Providence for our escape from a bed in the snow: 

VoL, 1. I 
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but instead of making for it as I expected, they 
started off, leaving it on the left, and continued the 
search. The building proved to be a landmark 
which they recognized, and their hopes of finding 
the track were revived by the sight. All, as it 
seemed, however, was in vain—we plunged and 
roamed about at random as before, and I had be- 
gun to admit some very gloomy forebodings, — 
when, by some lucky hit—a boon of Providence, 
resulting from no shill of theirs, for human skill was 
at that moment vain—the Tatar struck upon a path 
which we followed as our only chance, and which 
led us to the right one. Again we climbed and 
clambered, one of the party at least, myself to wit, 
being still in a precious state of uncertainty ; nor 
was it till after two more anxious hours that we 
gained an elevated piece of table-land, where the 
regularity of the snow enabled us to procced more 
rapidly, and from which a gradual descent led us 
to the comfortable khan of Khalkhallee. By this 
time the snow had ceased to fall; but so exhausted 
‘were men and horses, that we remained here a few 
hours while the beasts were fed, and a comfortable 
pillaw was made for ourselves by the Babajce, or 
keeper of the place. 
It was tive o'clock on a beautiful frosty morning 
when we took the road again, and found, after the 
. light appeared, that we were just entering the splen- 
did plain of Sofia, a pretty town, which is somewhat 
less than half-way between Belgrad and Constan- 
tinople. The upper part of this plain is chiefly 
pasture-land ; but the lower, or southern portion, in- 
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cluding that around the town, is all well cultivated, 
and studded thickly with villages. The surrounding 
mountains were at this time covered with snow ; but 
we could see that the glens and ravines, which 
scarred them decply, contained also many villages, 
with their accompanying cultivation. Stiff enough 
I was, I promise you, and cold to my heart's con- 
tent, as the first tint of orange light, so welcome to 
weary travellers, streaking the grey dawn, announced 
that there would be once more a sun in heaven; 
and eagerly did I watch the first rays of light as 
they shot up from behind the level clouds that rested 
ou the horizon, in hopes that they would warm 
my chilled extremities. But these were soon warmed 
enough with a witness. 

The road, hardened by the frost. was now far het- 
ter than that of the preceding day or night; and my 
friend Mehemet was meditating a scamper in true 
Tatar fashion, to take us into Sofia in style, and 
make up for lost time. About five miles or more 
from the city, the spires of which were visible in the 
plain before us, the Soorajees halted, pulled up to 
one side, and, springing from their saddles, drew the 
girths of our horses, looked at the baggage-cattle, 
settled and tightened their loads, and then mounted 
again with an alacrity that betokened some ap- 
proaching feat. Accordingly, scarce had the party 
resumed its usual order and got into a trot, when 
a word to the Soorajees, and a howl to the horses, 
well understood by them, set the whole off at the 
gallop: —* Allah-e-ullah!” shouted the Tatar ;— 
© Ullah ullah ie responded the Soorajees ;— crack, 
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crack went the heavy whip of the former on the 
croups of the load-horses, and away went all — 
devil take the hindmost ! — clattering like mad, en- 
deavouring by speed to escape the running fire of 
blows discharged on them by their persecutor, not- 
withstanding that the poor animals had already gone 
nearly sixty miles in regular break-down roads with 
very little rest. You might see the miserable brutes 
shrinking and gathering up their quarters as the 
lash whistled above them; then throwing out their 
legs with utter abandon, as they dashed forward at 
the top of their speed, the heavy-loaded ones bend- 
ing under their burthens, and, unable to rise in their 
gallop, scuttling and squattering away after a sur- 
prising fashion. Not a word was spoken for some 
time ; not a sound was heard, except that of the clat- 
tering steeds and an occasional “Ullah!” from the 
Tatar, or the crack of his heavy whip: we were too 
husy for anything but holding on, and watching the 
grouid over which we had to pass, which was here 
and there cut up badly enough by ravines. 

Rapidly did we near the town ; and as rapidly did 
my limbs lose their cold and numbness, till at length 
I was all over in a fierce glow. Near the gate of 
the city, the ground became broken: “ This will 
bring us up,” thought I. But no such thing: on we 
rattled over great slabs of stone and through pools 
of mud, whisked through the miserable gateway, 
and tore along narrow streets ; the Soorajees leading, 
the Tatar following, “ yah-ullahing” and flogging 
away ; the horses sometimes on their feet, sometimes 
on their knees, splashing and flinging oceans of mire 
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into the shops on either side, and over the vestments 
of the “ faithful,” until at length, with a shower of 
fire-sparks and an explosion of mud from their 
* armed heels,” we all brought sharp up at the en- 
trance of the post-house of Sofia. 

In a perfect lather, I got off with some delibe- 
ration from the back of my trembling, palpitating 
little nag, scarcely knowing whether all was safe or 
not, to pass one half-hour at rest, while fresh horses 
should be prepared, and some eggs fried in fat, with 
black, heavy doughy bread, the fare of the place, 
should be discussed. This was soon done, and, as it 
was daylight and the weather fine, there was no de- 
lay in getting horses ready; so just as the cooling 
process had commenced in my frame, we all mounted 
again. But, wiser by experience this time, I got 
tid of my heavy cloak and trappings, which were 
added to the burthen of one of the loadsters. Away 
we went again, helter-skelter, through the rest of the 
town and a burying-ground beyond it ; but the road 
for the first half-dozen miles from Sofia being inter- 
sected by water-courses and branches of a river, we 
went over them at a more moderate pace, and could 
look a little about us at the noble plain we were tra- 
versing. This, after all, is the chief object of attrac- 
tion about Sofia; for the city, like most Turkish 
towns, though it presents an imposing exterior, is 
filthy and mean within ; nor, although it be the seat 
of a three-tailed Pasha, does it contain one building 
that seems worthy of notice. The grand mountain 
of Euch-koollah (or the Three-capped) Balcan, over 
a shoulder of which our last night's rambles had 
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led us, seemed towering in cloudy majesty over the 
very city; and some other very imposing clusters 
were to be seen near; although the state of the at- 
mosphere as the day advanced rendered them dim 
and indistinct These hills are bare of wood, or 
only partially covered with stunted coppice. 

I was calculating with some satisfaction on a 
peaceful stage, as we rode quietly along; but no 
sooner had we cleared the broken country, than “ 4/- 
lah-e-ullah'!” once more roared out the Tatar ;— 
“ Hoo-hoo-hoo—cyah '” echoed Soorajee, down comes 
the shower of blows, and off start the horses again 
full tilt. Again setting teeth and knees, I stuck 
close to my saddle and prepared for a tumble, horse 
and man. Soon did we approach a ridge of rising 
grounds, which it was not unreasonable to imagine 
would bring us up; but ‘* quite the contrary :” a re- 
newed volley of heavy thumps on the croups of the 
Weasts, and a fresh and louder roar from Soorajee 
and Tatar, was all the notice taken of this new fea- 
ture of the road. Up spring the horses, and away 
go their riders like hey-go-mad, over height and hol- 
low, hill and dale :—‘* The d—1'” muttered I in- 
ternally, as I gathered up the rems with a firmer 
gripe, and looked at the gallant Tatar sitting like a 
rock, his looser garments flying in the wind, and the 
load-horses shrinking and skipping from his formid- 
able whip, and bending and squattering along, so 
that I expected every moment to see their slender 
limbs snap and fly from under them. It was more 
like a gallop of the “ wild huntsman,” than any 
horsemanship of mortal strain. My blood curdled 
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more than once as I saw the little animals urged 
down steep descents with sharp turns, where a false 
step would have tilted them over the rock, and every 
moment I looked for an accident. And false steps 
there were in abundance: but though down on knees, 
on breast, on nose, the shill of the Soorajecs and the 
spirit of the beasts saved the tumble and recovered 
them when one would have sworn it was impossible. 

At last, by the blessing of Providence, we gaincd 
the height, where there was a bit of plain, and then 
away we scoured again, For a while not a word: 
the dirt flew in large clods from the heels of the 
horses, spattering the face and hitting heayy thumps 
on the breast of the hindmost of the party, and I 
instinctively inclined to the left, ont of the x «ke of 
the rest. Scarcely had I done so, when, Jo! a slide 
of one of the loadsters in the mire—a desperate ef- 
fort to recover—a cloud of mud and dirt flying in 
all directions — and down comes the poor beast with 
a roll and tumble, turning over and over with its 
load, and almost pulling out the tail of its leader, to 
which, by a halter, its own head is fastened ; while 
that, in turn, by the sudden jerk, almost drags from 
his seat the Soorajee, who has the leading rein round 
his arm, ere he can stop the career of his own steed. 
All was confusion :—“ Ah, Pesacinh '” exclaiined 
the Soorajee, as he sprang from his saddle and ran 
to the prostrate horse: —“ Lok, Kiupe-ogloo '™ 
“ Oh, you son of a dog'” growled the Tatar, as he 
descended more deliberately to assist; and, to be 
sure, the business looked bad enough, for there lay 
the poor brute between his loads, —“ dead for a 
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ducat,” you would have said, — motionless, and in 
the most perplexing position. But the mischief was 
greater in appearance than in reality: like Knocke- 
crogery, the poster was a ‘cute one; but he had to 
deal with ‘cuter chaps than himself. After turning 
him up the right way, an operation which the Soora- 
jee performed to an accompaniment of all the most 
elegant expletives of his language, that functionary 
proceeded to pull forth one leg from under the fallen 
brute; then taking hold of its head, he tugged at 
that, while the Tatar discharged on its other end a 
thundering blow of his scourge,—a favour which the 
animal acknowledged by a heavy grunt. A second 
blow, accompanied by a loud oath, convinced the 
fallen animal that his persecutor was in earnest, and 
induced it to put forth both fore-feet in attitude to 
rise; and at a third, emphatically delivered, with a 
struggle and a bound it scrambled to its legs, on 
which it stood trembling with terror for the conse- 
quences of its faur-pas: nor did these tarry long of 
overtaking it. A Tatar proceeds, it would seem, on 
the principle of punishing every lapse committed by 
his horses, whether the fault lies with them or their 
riders: if not the most just and humane, it is the 
easiest proceeding for him, and has probably been 
found the best for making the poor brutes cautious 
and surefooted. “ Hah, Kiupe-ogluo! Anasenna! 
Babasenna!” &c. &c,, thunders out the Soorajee ; 
and at each of these maledictory ejaculations, down 
falls another heavy stripe upon the unlucky brute, 
which, cognizant of the process from long experience, 
only tucks its tail between its quarters like a dog, 
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skips about a little, trembling the while, until the 
passion of its leader has abated, and the operation 
of refitting its load is terminated ; when, the halter 
being readjusted and Soorajee and Tatar remonnted, 
away again they go at score, as if nothing had 
happened. 

I assure you, that when I made this stage at the 
yate and in the way I have described, I coutd 
scarcely master my inclination to remonstrate ; and 
it was only the consideration, that men whose life is 
spent in such journeys, and on this very ground, 
must know better than I could what their horses can 
do,— with, perhaps, a suspicion that any remon- 
strance of mine would be as little attended to as 
understood,—that kept me quiet. Assuredly, how- 

“So the ground we went over at this desperate rate 

was Of a most dangerous character, as well from 
natural inequality as from its present slippery con- 
dition ; and I suspect that my friend Mchemet was 
urged on to the feat by one of those stimuli in the 
head which are said to be worth two in the heel,— 
in a word, that he had taken either a dose of opium 
or of wine at Sofia. 

We reached Ihtuman, a town in the middle of a 
small plain, by eight in the evening, and left it again 
at nine, in a night that threatened and growled 
almost as much as the last, to cross another Balcan, 
which takes its name from the place. Again came 
the effort of wrenching ourselves from the warm 
khan to encounter a snowy night and cross a snow- 
covered mountain. It proved a severe stage for the 
horses, for the road was an intricate and uneven 
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one, winding and crossing among a congregation of 
ravines, cut deep in the soil of an earthy mountain, 
shaggy with oak, and beech, and brushwood ; and 
the Tatar drove them bravely on. But the night 
turned out better than we expected; for though 
dark, and though the bitter wind seemed to blow 
through a snew-cloud, speaking of storm and tem- 
pest, these happily kept off. The scenery seemed 
interesting, and sometimes grand ; but the darkness, 
and the illusion produced by the snow, defcated all 
efforts at judging of it correctly. 

It was astonishing to see how admirably the bag- 
gage-horses kept their feet at the rapid pace with 
which we threaded these defiles, and particularly 
how they scrambled and slid over the great ledges 
of rock which sometimes occurred in their path, 
washed bare in the water-courses : but the fear of 
the whip does wonders; and many a time when I 
thought the poor brutes were on their noses, or over 
the bank, it was but a struggle and a dash, and all 
was right again. In this way, by a severe ascent, 
tortuous and teazing, and sometimes nervous enough, 
did we win the top of the pass, where a little khan, 
or, rather, police-station, afforded us a cup of coffee, 
and where the remains of a Roman archway gives 
testimony that the pass was fortified in times of 
yore, while it also nearly marks the half-way point 
between Constantinople and Belgrad. A long de- 
scent succeeded, and led us to another khan; where 
having again refreshed ourselves with coffee, we 
held on our way till morning. Day broke upon us 
in an extensive plain, along which, had man and 
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horse heen fresh, we might have made good play; 
put the exact reverse was the case. The Tatar, 
exhausted by his last night’s frolics and excrtions, 
was jogging on, fast asleep in his saddle, at the pace 
which pleased his steed. Jchelebee was not a bit 
better, and the Soorajec kept us both company; so 
there we went, dozing away, rocking from side to 
side, myself often within an ace of falling over the 
horse’s head, and the beasts all taking their own 
way, until the warm rays of the sun, now high 
above the mountains, dispelled our slumbers, and 
showed us the groves of poplars and willows that 
shroud the town of Tatar-Bazarchic, where we 
were to change horses, close to us. 

IT must say, that the khans, or inns, we have seen 
on this road, are by no means calculated to give 
a stranger any high idea of Turkish cleanliness, or 
notions of comfort in travelling. Dirty holes they 
generally are, having a platform from six to ten 
feet broad, raised two feet and a half above the mud 
floor, on either side of a passage leading from the 
entrance to the fire-place, which is generally oppo- 
site. These platforms are sometimes covered with 
coarse mats, decayed through age and filth; and on 
them lie, spread for the use of passengers, or piled 
in recesses and corners, a variety of those clean and 
inviting mattresses and pillows to which I have 
before made allusion. That space of the mud floor 
which remains unoccupied by the platforms, and 
forms the passage, is generally filthy to the last 
degree, being the receptacle for the water in which 
people have washed—coffee-grounds, and other nui- 
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sances, which are unceremoniously thrown overboard 
from the said platforms. These, when you enter, 
are generally found occupied by a most motley as- 
semblage of Tatars and travellers like yourself, who 
Jie snoring under their wet cloaks and in their dirty 
boots upon the loathsome heaps; and by the villagers 
or townsfolk, who come for their cup and their pipe 
as people in England for their pot or their dram: 
and it is amusing to see the tobacco-bag passing 
silently but constantly from hand to hand; for the 
bag appears always to be held a sort of public pro- 
perty—it is taken from all without ceremony, and 
never refused to neighbour or stranger ; a privilege 
which is so practically maintained, that if you enter 
a well-attended coffec-room with a full pouch, it is 
ten to one that you carry it away quite empty: and 
all this passes often in perfect silence. 

The town of Tatar-Bazarchick, like all I have 
yet seen in Turkey, is dirty and mean. Even the 
minarets, which have an imposing appearance from a 
distance and are lofty in comparison with the houses, 
become trifling in size and height when approach- 
ed. They are built of wood, and are surrounded 
by a tall, conical, extinguisher-like spire, covered 
with metal, above which glitters a gilded crescent. 
The place is situated in an extensive plain, bordered 
by the Balcans, which frowned over it in cloud and 
storm, and watered by the fine river Meereech, along 
the banks of which we trotted sharply the next stage 
of six hours to Philipopoli. 

This large town or city is picturesquely built upon 
an irregular ridge, and at the foot of a cluster of 
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rocky hills that rise in the plain on the hanks of the 
river, and forms so very interesting an object that I 
should have gladly stopped to sketch it: but, alas ! we 
are travelling Tatars, and cannot afford time for such 
gratifications, for Mehemet Aga had taken another ac- 
tive fit, and away we went “ galloping, galloping across 
the plain”—passed the wooden bridge that spans the 
stream, like a flash of fire—clattered over the stones 
and splashed through the mud pools of the streets, 
nor halted, as usual, till we reached the post-house. 

Here I resolved to take the refreshment of the 
bath. So, no sooner had we dismounted than off 
went Tatar and I, having first ordered a good din- 
ner, to the Hummaum of best repute in the city. 
A dirty job we had of it, paddling through the mud- 
logged strects, or stepping along the stone pathway 
at the sides, which was neither whole nor safe. The 
bath itself, though far from clegant, was comfortable 
and decent: we entered first into a large and lofty 
vaulted apartment, around the sides of which were 
raised platforms divided into compartinents, cach of 
which contained two sofas, with mattresses and pil- 
lows, and carpets on the floor. The centre was 
occupied by a large stove, around which the attend- 
ants were constantly flitting, some naked and some 
clothed. 

On most of the sofas lay persons preparing for the 
bath—or resting, pipe in hand—aor sipping coffee, or 
taking a nap after it ; but scarcely a word was heard 
from any one. Here, taking possession of one of 
the compartments, the Tatar and I undressed for 
the hath. You must recollect that Tatars are all 
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gentlemen, who sit in your presence and eat with 
you; and my ignorance of the language, and, in- 
deed, of the ways of a Turkish bath, made me well 
pleased to treat my friend Mehemet to a scrub, 
along with myself. All was conducted with great 
decorum. The living statues round, some of whom 
were going through the form of mid-day prayers, 
paid not the smallest attention to us, and we passed 
into the next apartment, a small room, hotter than 
the exterior vault, in which we saw several persons 
also seated or lying under the hands of the operators. 
~—It has often occurred to me, that were a perfect 
stranger, ignorant of what he was about to see, in- 
troduced into an Eastern bath, his first thought 
would he of the infernal regions, or of the inquisi- 
tion and of torture: naked figures hurrying to and 
fro in the murky atmosphere; others lying on their 
backs under what would appear the torturing hands 
of officials, who are twisting their limbs, sitting like 
nightmares on their breasts, scraping off their skin, 
cracking their joints, &c. &c.; and all this in a 
huge dark series of vaults scarcely lighted by one 
or two ditnly-burning lamps, with mists and curling 
vapours and splashing waters, and all the rest of it. 
The shrieks and groans, indeed, are wanting; but I 
am not sure that the silence which reigns through 
the dismal and almost impenetrable obscurity, inter- 
rupted at times by a wild voice (that of the Dullik 
calling out for some utensil wanted) echoing through 
the vault, or the occasional intonation of a Maho- 
metan prayer or pious ejaculation, is not more ap- 
palling and mysterious still. Yet all this only de- 
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scribes the greatest luxury of the people of the 
country—a luxury which consumes half their time, 
and often, inordinately taken, their health also. 

From this second ante-room we were led to the 
interior of the bath, which was another extensive 
vault, paved with stone flags, and divided into two 
compartments, one hotter than the other. Both 
were hot enough, as I found to my cost; for it is 
considered a piece of attention to heat the baths 
well, and the Tatar had ordered this to be done. 
They had not neglected his commands, assuredly, 
for the vault was almost as hot as that place which 
ought not to be named to “ears polite.” I could 
scarcely breathe; but as I knew that this sort of 
oppression is generally relieved as soon as perspira- 
tion breaks out, I bore it manfully for a while, and 
suffered operations to procced, till I grew quite 
faint: a glass of cold water scarcely produced mo- 
mentary relief, and, unable to endure more, I got up 
and staggered to the coolest end of the vault; upon 
which the attendant, seeing my condition, con- 
ducted me back to the middle apartment. The relict’ 
was immediate; the contrast made me almost 
shudder, but the difference of temperature was not 
in reality so great as to produce bad effects. 

While I sat here recovering, I could not help 
thinking what a glorious mode of torture and death 
my sufferings might suggest to a tyrant! To cn- 
close victims in a small vault—to heat it gradually, 
and slowly to stifle them by this pleasant process, 
—they would undergo the purification of fire in 
one sense at least. If a royal voluptuary offered 
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immense rewards for the discovery of 2 new plea- 
sure, what do not the Neros and Caligulas of the 
earth, if such there be, owe to me for this pretty, 
hint of a new species of torture! 

All this time, the Tatar who had accompanied me 
in, remained lying down in the hottest corner, en- 
during all without 2 word of complaint. He was 
more habituated to such stewing-matches, and re- 
mained after I was furced to quit the place. I do 
believe, had I remained, the consequence might have 
been apoplexy. I did not return, as you may sup- 
pose, til! the bath had cooled considerably ; and after 
the process was completed, they enveloped me in hot 
linen and conducted me to repose upon the sofa 
where I had undressed. Coffee and pipes were then 
served, and I enjoyed a comfortable nap, mightily 
refreshed by ablution from a fortnight’s dirt, con- 
tracted in the vortex of mud and discomfort in which 
Thad been moving since my departure from Vienna. 
The Tatar came out a few minutes after me per- 
fectly exhausted, and confessed that the bath had 
been made « /ittle too hot—that the Hummaumchee 
had done us teo much honour. 

A good pillaw for dinner completed the restora- 
tive process, and after a delay of four hours, three 
of which were spent in the bath, we set off just as 
it became dark; but our path was illuminated for 
many miles by the fires of some dozen of charcoal 
manufactories around the town, the red glare of 
which tinged with crimson the clouds of a dark and 
threatening night. The weather, however, was bet- 
ter than its promise ; little either of snow or of rain 
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fell, and as the road was level we made such good 
way, that by seven next morning we reached the 
post of Eskew, about sixty miles from Philipopoli, 
a large village situated in an extensive undulating 
plain, covered principally with dwarf oak and cop- 
pice wood. 

There is nothing more striking perhaps about a 
Turkish town or village, than the extent of burying- 
grounds attached to them, and the great dispropor~ 
tion in number whick the mansions of the dead hear 
to those of the living. Not that it is diflicult to 
account for this peculiarity in a country where the 
practice is never to disturb a grave, but to assign to 
each pilgrim his own resting-place; so that we sce 
the tombs of many departed generations, while one 
only of the living requires lodgings at atime, and 
the same tenements may serve for many successive 
tenants. But the multitude of these memorials of 
the dead seen collected together, and outnumbering 
so ominously the signs of life and population, can- 
not fil to impress the beholder very forcibly with 
thoughts of the inyiials who have pased away— 
who have gone the read we must all follow, — in 
short, of the caceeding frailty of human existence, 
and that “ in the midst of life we are in death.” 

At this place the burying-grounds exhibited a 
singular spectacle, disposed as they were upon the 
brow of certain rising grounds above the village: 
for as every grave was marked with a slender up- 
right white stone, on the top of which a turban is 
sometiznes rudely indicated, or some verses from 
the Koran arg inscribed, they jooked in the beams 
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of the rising sun just like the remains of some young 
plantation that had been suddenly blasted, and the 


withered rain-bleached stumps of which alone re- 
mained. 


I know you love to “muse amongst the tombs,” 
and you would have been struck with many of 
these “cities of the silent” that came under my 
Lrief observation as we rapidly swept along. One 
there was, not far from this very village, which might 
afford subject for sume curious speculation. It was 
situated in a wood of oak ; the trees of which, rising 
ainidst the tombs, were for the most part decayed, 
and must have becn of great age. Which were the 
first possessors of the soil—the dead men, or the 
living vegetables? ad these old tenants of the 
soil grown up, aud flourished and decayed, since the 
reliques of mortality had been deposited there ?— 
the grave-stones were grey and ancient-looking 
enough to warrant such a belief, and there was in it 
food enough for reflection. 

But are we never to get farther than this same 
Eskew? you will hegin to ask. Yes; but yet I 
must tell you of a poor little negro boy that was 
shown us just as we were mouuting our horses. 
Somebody—the postmaster, I believe—had purchased 
the little wretch as a matter of charity for the sum 
of five piastres, or one shilling sterling ; and he really 
did look more as if he belonged to the brutes that 
perish, than to the human race. He had just been 
put into comfortable though very coarse clothes; 
and the poor little fellow, as black as a bit of rough 
jet, with little sparkling eyes, was smiling with all 
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his might to show his delight at being noticed and 
cared for. Slaves of this description meet, as you 
must have heard, not only with kindness, but with 
the highest possible favour, in Turkey ; and there 
is no saying that this fittle wretch may not become 
the favourite of some great pashah and influence the 
fate of a whole province,— that is, if Turkey be 
permitted to go on in the same way it has for some 
ages past. 

Our way from Eskew lay first through a fine and 
heautiful valley with a great deal of cultivation, en- 
closed at a distance by lofty hills glittering in snow, 
and then across a series of dreary and barren heights 
partially covered with low brushwood of oak, jn- 
uiper, thorns, and a bush like the dyer of India 
or the Aondr of the south of Persia. This was part 
of a great tract of similar land that stretched on 
every side. 

At twenty-four miles on, we halted at Hermanloo, 
a little village where a late pashah had built a 
superb khan for the accommodation of travellers, 
with a fine mosque opposite it for the comfort of 
their souls. But the pashah was dead, and the 
khan was now fast going to ruin: the roof of one 
wing was entirely gone, and the shcets of metal 
which covered the other, as well as a great and hand- 
some dome in the centre, were rapidly disappearing. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of pigeons and 
jackdaws had taken possession of the ruins; but 
there still remained some cells and a building or two, 
which served to shelter us during the half-hour we 
stayed before pushing on to Hebepcheh. 


Ke 
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It was a lovely day, and our way to this village 
lay through a beautiful valley, the bed of the river 
Meereech, and enclosed by snow-capped mountains. 
‘When we had approached within some four or five 
miles of our stage, the Tatar took one of his gallop- 
ing fits, and setting off at speed with the customary 
yells of preparation, away we went like “ beggars on 
horseback,” till, in spite of the greasy state of the 
road, we had nearly reached the village, when all at 
once the legs of one of the Joad-horses fairly flew 
from under him, and down he came, as if he had 
heen shot, upon one of the trunks he was carrying, 
and rolling over on his back, after a fit of kicking, 
lay quietly with his load a: if he were dead. This 
brought us all up, and I thought the horse was hilled 
and iny trunk knocked to pieces; but on running 
to the fallen animal he was found undamaged, and 
being relieved and lifted up, stood firmly on his legs 
as ever: the trunk, (I recommend its maker, Mr. 
Handford, No. 6, Strand, to all travellers,) instead 
of being utterly demolished, had ouly suffered a con- 
tusion which a little dimmed its beauty, but was as 
firm as ever. 

Changing horses with all speed, on we trotted, 
with a fine evening and heautiful scenery, along the 
Meereech. At nine o’cloch we crossed the stream 
at Mustapha Pashah by a stone Inidge, and, until 
fresh horses were got ready, repaired to a khan, 
which was crowded with guests, and afforded a scene 
which amused me very much, as I am sure it would 
you, if I could stamp on your imagination its exact 
“form and pressure.” I have mentigned the scep- 
ticism into which I had been drilled as to the effects 
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of carbonic gas — that is, the fumes of charcual — 
upon a Turk; and had any lurking credulity re- 
mained, the scene of this evening must have dispelled 
it all: I even begin to think myself’ proof against 
the poison of fixed air. 

Among a number of groups of Turks and Grecks, 
be-furred, be-fezzed, be-turbaued. and be-rebed in 
all imaginable varicty of dress. and who sat stew- 
ing, as usual, over their pots of burning charcoal, 
enveloped in dense clouds of tobacco snoke, and in 
an atmosphere thick and unwholesome, loaded with 
animal efluvia, and heated above blood-heat. there 
Jay reclined upon a dirty mattress aman who was 
declaiming in a very voluble manner, aud who ap- 
peared to attract the attention of every oue present. 
The portion of this personage’s costume which ap- 
peared from under an ecnormons wolf-shin cloak, and 
which amounted to little more thav his cap and 
button of his surtout, was sufficient to show that he 
was neither Turk nor Greek, and a very little at- 
tention to his dingy discovered him to be a Russian. 
He was, indeed, a courier, or fedtya ger, of that coun- 
try, who, under the influence of raahee, (the brandy 
of the country made by the Grechs.) was edilying 
the assembly with au account of his own exploits. 

On observing me enter, he hailed ime as a brother- 
courier, and poured out a volley of carnest protes- 
tations, in what, I doubt not. was very classical 
Russ, though unfortunately the eloquence of his ap- 
peal was lost upon me; and as it turved out that 
he could speak no language with which I was ac- 
quainted, except sume half-a-dozen uscless words of 
French, our colloquial intercourse sven came to a close. 
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The strange behaviour and grotesque gesticulations 
of the Russian, and his uncouth jargon of mingled 
Russ, Turkish, French, and Transylvanian, excited 
more mirth, and in an audible shape too, than I ever 
expected to hear proceed from the mouths of grave 
Turks: the coffee-house was absolutely in a roar; 
it was literally, 
* "Tig merry in hall when beards wag all,” 

for the beards were wagging with a witness. But 
it was a mirth mingled with disgust and contempt ; 
and my Tatar took occasion to point out with no 
small pride the difference between his own charge 
and that of his unlucky comrade who was attending 
the Feltyager : —“ Observe that beast!” said he; 
“he is a drunkard, — a dog, — in fine, a Russian : 
but this one, — my Tchelebee, never tastes wine nor 
raakee, nor any of those forbidden potations.” And, 
in fact, J now found, as I had always done on pre- 
vious occasions, that abstinence from such things 
was not only salubrious during the constant and 
violent exercise I was undergoing, but procured for 
me a greater degree of respect and consideration 
from the natives than I should otherwise have en- 
joyed; for though many of the Turks, and the Tatars 
almost to a man, indulge very freely in the use of 
spirits and wine, they feel the force of the inhibition, 
and respect the virtue of forbearance in those who 
practise it. 

We left the Russian in his glory, and the stifling 
khan, to face another cold night ; and, only halting 
a few minutes to swallow a dish of eggs fried in 
butter, which were dressed for us by the unhappy 
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Babajee of a little khan on the way, whom we 
knocked up about midnight to dress them for us, 
we cantered and trotted on till about two in the 
morning of the 5th, when we entered the town of 
Adrianople. 

A long and break-neck ride through bazavs pitch- 
dark, and streets little better, and ictlock-deep in 
nud, brought us to the post-house, where I found it 
would be necessary to remain till daylight in order 
to obtain the Mutsellim’s order for relays ot post- 
horses on the way to Constantinople: without this 
docnment, it seems, travellers are obliged to carry 
the same horses all the way. I only learned this 
fact from the Tutat as we entered the city > but as 
there was au English consul residing in the place, it 
gave me no uneasiness, for I was convisced that an 
application to him would do the business. Orders 
were accordingly given to the postmaster to infornt 
the Consul that an English gentleman in charge of 
despatches had arrived at the post-house, and to 
request that his dragoman, or interpreter, might 
attend early in the morning. Having taken these 
incasures, I threw myself, covered with mud and 
dirt as I was, upon one of their filthy rugs, and was 
soon fast asleep. 

Scarcely had I closed my eycs, however, when a 
knock at the door caused me to start up, and I heard 
a voice outside inquiring who it was that wanted the 
English Consul? Shaking my cars, I asked if it 
was the Dragoman, and whether the Consul was an 
Englishman? The English accent in which the 
reply was inade was music to my cars, — the most 
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satisfactory answer possible to my question: it was, 
in fact, the Consul, Mr. Blunt, himself, whom my 
messenger had roused from his bed at that unseason- 
able hour, and who, in return to my apologics, insist- 
ed in the kindest manner on my accompanying him 
to his house, where I might enjoy the comfort of a 
good bed, until the hour when the necessary order 
could be obtained from the Mutsellim. Meeting 
with a countryman was, however, not the best sepo- 
rific: I was desirous to learn all I could regarding 
this part of Turkey, of the route to Stamboul, and 
of all that was going on there, while the Consul was 
eager for English news; so. in spite of long previous 
watchfulness and fatigue, we sat up talking of such 
matters for two hours before going to bed — and 
even then it was rather to rest than to steep, for all 
disposition to slumber had provokingly fled. 

In the morning, afte: a further gossip, and the 
first comfortable meal I had tasted since leaving 
Semlin, I quitted Adrianople about cleven o’clock, 
with my order for relays-in my pocket, and my 
provision-hags replenished by the kindness of Mr. 
Blunt. It appears an absurd inconsistency in the 
posting regulations, that in this part of Turkey, so 
near the capital, a special request, on the part of the 
ambassador, or consul-general, to government is re- 
quired to procure an order for post-horses, and that 
the order of the Pashah of Belgrad, which sufficed 
to provide any given number of posters, loses its 
value at Adrianople ; so that relays can in general 
be had only by private bargain at four times the 
government price. I suspect it is a job to favour 
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the Roumelian postmasters. Joseph Hume might 
find work in Turkey, as well as at home. 

I saw little of Adrianople on this occasion; and 
that little did not strike me favourably. It is one of 
the largest cities in European Turkey after the 
capital itself; is situated on a rising ground, but lies 
under a low range of hills, in the rich valley of the 
Meereech ; and is surrounded by orchards, vineyards, 
and gardens, There ave several mosques, the imi- 
narets of which give a pleasing relief to the miul- 
titude of red-tile-topped houses; one of them is said 
to be of great size, and well worth seeing. Such of 
the bazars ay I saw scemed nothing extraordinary in 
themselves; but as I rode through them, they were 
gay With a multitude of people in every varicty of 
costume, particnlarly Gueek sand J observed among 
them several very pretty Greck sworen, for it was 
some feast or fair day, and wany of the shops were 
gaily decked ont and made a good show. ‘The city 
is said to contain seventeen thousand bousts and 
eighty-five thousand souls. and enjoys a considerable 
trade; but it suffered much during the Russian 
invasion in 1828, and afterwards from plague, so 
that I suspect the number may he now overrated. 
A vast extent of burying-grounds stretch out to the 
south-east, and indicate how busy death has been 
at one time or other: but this, as 1 have hefore 
observed, furnishes no grounds for judging of either 
late mortality or present population. 

This is all J know of Adrianople, which J left 
at a promising gallop, on as lovely a forenoon as cyer 
gladdened the heart of a traveller, but which changed 
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to a grim cold evening, with a piercing wind that 
brought with it showers of sleet and snow. From 
hence to the Sea of Marmora, and, indeed, to the 
gates of Constantinople, the whole surface of Rou- 
inelia consists of a succession of wavy steppes, much 
like those of Hungary or Southern Russia; and 
the eye, which, from the first height, looks back 
upon Adrianople, with its domes, and minarets, and 
gardens, and villages, and extensive surrounding 
enclosures, casts forward a saddened gaze over bleak 
plains, withont a single object to fix the attention ; 
no trees—no villages—no interest: but we had 
good galloping ground, and the fine day kept our 
spirits up while it lasted. But with evening, as I 
suid before, fell the glory of the weather; and by 
ten at night it got so dark, and snowed so fast, that 
our Sovrajve lost his way, and we nearly lost our 
Tatar in seeking it. These plains of Bourg-s are 
notorious for the bewilderment of travellers at night : 
they are so wide and void of landmarks, that if once 
you go astray, there is no such thing as finding the 
track again; and several persons, after wandering 
the whole uight, have found themselves in the morn- 
ing almost where they started. 

Luckily for us, the point where we went astray 
was near the village, and the vicinity of a water- 
course saved us from a similar fate. But we had 
nearly an hour of most unpleasant suspense; for 
the Tatar, who had gone to the right, was bewil- 
dered with the falling snow, and wandered so far 
from the party as to be some time out of hearing. 
The water-course brought us together again, and 
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finally conducted us to Bourgos, where the new 
Soorajee declaring that he could not answer for 
guiding us rightly in such a night, we resolved 
to remain until at least the sky should clear a little. 
Our quarters were anything but tempting; dirty, 
and swarming with vermin: but such matters weigh 
little with a Tatar; let him once go to slecp, and 
rouse hin who can. Instead of looking out for the 
clearing of the weather, he went snoozing on until 
near five in the morning, when my repeated tuggings 
at length brought him to a sense of his duty, 

At this place we once again fell in with the 
Russian courier, who had passed us at Adrianople, 
and whom we found roaring out unceasingly, but 
in vain, for his dear raakee. The khau of Bourgos, 
alas! could not furnish him with a single dram. 
We departed togeth 1, avd jogged oa as well as the 
deep and exccrable state of the roads would permit ; 
and that was for the most part a little better than a 
walk. The only attempt at speed which we made 
was not attended with brilliant success : for, having 
found a bit of ground harder than the rest, and 
pushed our beasts into a gallop, the load-horse, which 
carried my trunks, slipping in the mud, went once 
more head over heels, and with greater damage to 
my property ; for the Soorajee having foolishly made 
fast some of bis lashings to the handle of my fine 
trunk, the shock fairly wrenched it off, and other- 
wise battered and defaced the concern: we lost 
nearly an hour in refitting our damages, and thus 
paid dearly for our short escapade. 

At three o’cleck in the afternoon we first got sight 
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of the Sea of Marmora, looking black and angry 
enough for the Black Sea itself, and with a whole 
ocean of dark and angry clouds rolling over it: yet 
though our progress continued slow from deep mud, 
we were fortunately spared cither snow or rain from 
above. A very cold and painful night succeeded 
this weary day. The stage from Chorley to Sillivria 
is a long forty miles, with many steep pulls ; and the 
voad being all in a deep loamy soil, it was with diffi- 
culty we got on at all. Dut that from Sillivria 
(which place we reached fate at night), what with 
its length,—for it is fifty long miles,—the execrable 
state of the reads, which were absolute sponges filled 
with melted snow, and the bleak, bleak wind that 
blew on us with unremitting severity, was nearly a 
floorer to man and horse. ‘Twice did the baggage- 
cattle give up and fairly refuse to proceed, and a 
dozen times had we to pick up and refit the fallen 
loads ; and it was only by dint of the greatest exer- 
tions on the part of Tatar and Soorajee that we did 
not stick altogether. 

Our friend the Russian courier, whose wisdom 
was greater or whose zeal was less than ours, came 
to the resolution of not exposing his person to these 
inconveniences. He tovk leave of us at Chorley, 
where having obtained a stout supply of raakee, he 
called for a sleeping-placc, determined to spend the 
honrs of danger and darkness in bis favourite occu- 
pation, and, I have no doubt, soon got royally drunk. 

During our night’s stage the road lay frequently 
along the shore of the Sea of Marmora, the waves of 
which were booming and the spray ying up to the 
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very feet of our horses; and at eight in the morn- 
ing of the 7th January we reached the singular vil- 
lage of Buyook-chek majec, or Ponte-grande. upon 
the outlet of a lake or back-water close to the sca, 
with its romantic burying-ground and fine old cy- 
presses and sycamores, three hours distant: from 
Constantinople. Here we took our Jast sip of cuflee, 
and pushing onwards, about nine ocleck came in 
sight of the domes and minarets of the capital, rising 
over its western wall in the distance. The view of 
Stamhoul from this side is by no means a favourable 
one + indeed, as the city lies chiefly on a slope in- 
clining towards the north-east and consequently 
away from the western approach, little of it can be 
seen beyond the said walls, domes. and minarcts 5 
while the crest of the rising ground that forms this 
slope hides from sight the whole harbour, with the 
suburbs of Pera and Galata. 

We passed three of the Sultan’s new barracks, 
which are huge quadrangles with towers at the cor- 
ners. One of these, the largest and finest. had been 
partially damaged by fire, and, inconsistently enough, 
one would say, in spite of the vast sum it nut have 
cost, remains unrepaired, while otha are being 
built in various quarters: such is the improvident 
sort of managenient in these matters here. Our ap- 
proach to the capital lay not through the quarters of 
the living, but of the dead; we entered, not Con- 
stantinople, but the receptacle of its departed gene- 
rations,—one of those immense bury ing-grounds hy 
which it is surrounded—a vast grove of cy ress-trees, 
where grave stones, © thick as leaves in Valombrosa,” 
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form a striking underwood, as it were, and make a 
silent but powerful appeal to the mind of the passers- 
hy. Who, indeed, can look upon these ancient trees, 
that have witnessed the rise and fail of generation 
after generation, and have stood hereditary mourners 
over the infinitely varied scenes of human woe that 
spring from the universal doom “Thou ust die,” 
and not be strongly moved? But the Tatar and 
Soorajee jogged on their way, drumming on the 
hides of the jaded horses, which, sinking in the mud 
at every step, and often plunging shoulder-deep into 
some hole, could scarcely be urged along. These 
prosaic realitics put all sentimental visions to flight, 
and I had enough to do to provoke my own miser- 
able hack to a suitable pace. Even at the very end 
of their labours, within sight of the goal, one of the 
poor animals, quite done-up, sank under its load, 
and was only raised again with the utmost difficulty. 
At length, after threading a narrow and crowded 
street, we reached a wooden quay upon the arm of 
the sea which forms the harbour, and separates Pera 
and Galata from Constantinople; and I question 
whether the satisfaction of the jaded beasts at being 
relieved from their burthens was greater than mine 
at seeing the baggage safely deposited in a boat, and 
them retreating from the wharf. 

The Tatar accompanied me, and we were wafted 
in the “light caik” down the harbour among the 
Sultan’s huge men-of-war, the reliques of Navarino, 
to a wharf at Pera, whence I went to seek the consul, 
Mr. Cartwright: nor was it until I entered the apart- 
ments of that gentleman that I recollected the strange 
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figure I made. Covered with mud from head to 
foot; dressed in the shulwars and boots of’ a Tatar, 
with a black travelling cap on my head sorely bedab- 
bled with dirt and rain: my eye and the whole side 
of my face black, blue, and green from the effects of 
the kick of a horse, and my person girt with sundry 
nondescript appendages required on the journey < it 
was no wonder that Mr. Cartwright should at first 
cast an eye of some suspicion upon the owner of sa 
singular an equipage, and I saw that it would he as 
well to luse no time in producing my credentials. 
This measure did, to be sure, produce an in- 
stantancous change. “ God bless me!” said he, 
“are you the Mr. Fraser I expected here from Per- 
sia some ten or twelve years ago, but who went to 
England hy another route ?"—“ The very same,” 
said I, “Ob, I beg your pardon, then ; but really "— 
and his cye glanced rather waggishly at iny figure; 
upon which I laughed and then he Jaughed, and we 
became excellent friends in a moment. 

Duty required that my despatches should be in 
mnediately delivered to our ambassador, whose resi- 
dence was at Therapia, a village on the Bosphorus 
some fiftcen miles above Constantinople, Accord- 
ingly, “ accoutred as I was,”—for to adonize would 
have cost more time than I could spare, -— J clawed 
up my ample inexpressibles with one hand, and 
marching with some difficulty to the Tope-hanch, the 
Hungerford-stairs of Pera, where caiks float: thick 
and ready as wherries there or at London-bridge, for 
the life of them, stowed myself and my parapher- 
nalia into one of these elegant and classic vesscls, anc 
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embarked for Therapia upon that celebrated strait 
which separates Europe from Asia. 

I wish I were able to convey to you a just idea of 
this lovely ari of the sea, and the variety and beauty 
of the scenery which our row to Therapia disclosed. 
The shores of the Bosphorus are formed of hold and 
rocky hillocks, none of them very lofty, but all pic- 
turesque in themselves, and rendered infinitely more 
so by the mingled profusion of houses and gardens, 
and woods and fields and enclosures, which cover 
them. Along their base, close to the water’s edge, 
and in many cases overhanging it, extends a con- 
tinuous chain of buildings, palaces, mosques, towers, 
and houses of shapes the most various and charac- 
teristic, in rows and chunps and groups, 
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Burying-grounds with their cypress groves, and gar- 
dens with many fine trees, fringed some of the decli- 
vities, or lay peeping out from the clefts of the rocks 5 
while most of the heights were crowned with kiosks 
or pleasure houses. A multitude of little bays and 
recesses and creeks open out at every turn, each of 
which has its own nest-like village with country- 
houses and gardens adorning its banks, and often 
swarming below with vessels of various sorts, whose 
masts scem to mingle with the stems of the fruit- 
trees on the shore, or whose white sails shoot along 
and gleam in every corner. Half-way up stand two 
fine old castles of singular and massy architecture, 
whose great round towers frown at each other across 
the strait: these were built by the Genoese in days 
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of yore, when they were great and powerful in these 
parts.* 

But the chief interest of the scene lay near the 
point of embarkation, at the Tophana, or arsenal of 
artillery. There was the long range of the arsenal 
itself, the green waves ever lap-lapping its sea-girt 
walls, with a beautiful mosque just ubove it, anda 
fountain or reservoir of the most exquisite taste close 
hy; while the houses of Pera rose tier over tier 
above all to the top of the hill on which it is built. 
On the other hand was the multitude of shipping 
with the clear blue water of the harbour, and the 
Seraglio with its gardens and its mosques, its mina- 
rets and cypresses, dipping their very fect in the 
limpid wave that reflected every wall and spire and 
pinnacle. Right opposite was the large and equally 
picturesque suburb of Scutari; and further up, on 
both sides of the straits, gleamed the numerous and 
extensive palaces of the Sultan in all the freshness 
of white and green paint, with many dwellings of 
the nobles little less in size and splendour ; while the 
water around us was dotted with a thousand boats 
and craft of every description, and sparkled all over 
with white and gently swelling sails. 

Nothing could be imagined more lively and inter- 
esting. The sun was hot, the day was bright ; and 
though the wind blew cold and many of the heights 
were powdered with snow, the scene was animating 
and beautiful in the highest degree: in summer or 
spring it must be enchanting. Ob, what a contrast 
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did the present moment afford to the cold and weari- 
ness and glooin of the last week ! and how gratefully 
did I enjoy the bodily rest which my quiet seat in the 
boat afforded, after that week's continued exertion! 
During the first forty-eight hours from leaving Sem- 
lin I had ridden a hundred and eighty miles, and, in 
spite of execrable roads, desperate weather, and 
many delays, I had, without inconvenience or ill 
consequences, completed the whole distance of two 
hundred Turkish hours, or abont seven hundred and 
fifty miles, in cight days and three-quarters :—pretty 
well, I think you will allow, for a gentleman of a 
certain age, who had not crossed a horse a dozen 
times during the preceding dozen years. 

A couple of hours’ rowing carried us to Therapia, 
where I delivered my despatches and announced my 
arrival to the ambassador, Lord Ponsonby. But, 
taught by experience, I took the precaution to send 
up, along with other documents, a note of introduc- 
tion which I had received from our friend ——, and 
which rendered further explanations unnecessary. 
I had enjoyed the means of iinproving my outward 
man, aud wore a more decent aspect than at Pera, 
all but my black eye: that, indeed, was irremediable 
and suspicious ; but a journey Tatar carries an ex- 
cuse with it for many awkward contingencies, and 
even Lady Ponsonby was good-natured enough, un- 
der such circumstances, to overlook my hideousness, 
and eatend to me the welcome of a kind and liberal 
mind. 

That evening, indced, both in mental and bodily 
recreation, did form a delightful contrast to the 
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many I had lately spent in darkness and danger ; 
and as I compared the elegant luxurics of His Ex- 
cellency’s table with the fare and the accommodation 
which had for some time been my portion, I could 
not help replying to some critical remark upon the 
excellence of a particular dish, by observing that 
everything was perfection to me, for that my last 
meal had been made on part of a tough old scorched. 
fowl, torn joint from joint by the paws of a Tatar, 
and cut in pieces by the rusty, greasy knife of a 
Sovrajee. 

Farewell for the present. I shall soon write 
again, and tell you of what I see at this celebrated 
capital, and how I like it—till then adieu! You 
may suppose I am somewhat wearicd aud require 
rest. 
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The English Palace. — A Cumpanion. — A Robbery.— Constan- 
tinople — Its situation. — Mosques and Bavars. — Streets. — 
Costumes, — Turkish Wenwn, — Carriages, — Objects of ine 
terest. — Les Ames Damnés.” — Mustapha. — Sight seeing. 
— Slave Market, ~ Greek aud Twkish hohdays. 





Dear —, 

You see I soon begin the performance of my 
promise; and I shall commence from my present 
place of residence, the palace of the English ambas- 
sador at Therapia. 

This is an old Turkish or Armenian house, built, 
like all or most in these parts, of wood, and so ill 
finished that every wind blows through it; so that 
it is the most difficult thing possible to keep it 
tolerably warm in winter. His Excellency has, in- 
deed, done much to remedy these inconveniences, 
and has succeeded, at considerable expense, in ren- 
dering the principal apartments comfortable, and 
fitting them up in a very handsome manner. But 
the defects of the building are, in great measure, 
radical and irremediable; and should the comfort of 
the British representative at the Ottoman court be 
deemed a matter worthy of attention in these days 
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of economy, some better residence for his accommo- 
dation will assurediy require to be provided. 

Formerly, the palaces of all the foreign embassies 
were at Pera; and there still remains upon the 
height overlooking the harbour, and enjoying a full 
view of Constantinople, a piece of ground with the 
stone foundation of what was the English palace, 
but which was burned down in the great fire at 
Pera sume ten years ago. Its situation in the mid- 
dle of the dirty town of Pera was by no means 
favourable to the comforts, or even to the health, of 
its inmates. But the ground has become so valua- 
hle, that, if sold, the price would, as I have ween in- 
formed, purchase a very pretty estate, and go far to 
build a comfortable residence for the embassy in a 
more suitable situation. 

The house at Therapia stands upon the brink of 
the Bosphorus, near the pretty village of Buyvok- 
Derch, and looking up towards the Black Sea, within 
a few miles of which it is. The rocky bauh rises 
abruptly behind. leaving scarcely a foot of level 
ground about it; and the only garden it possesses, 
which is extremely pretty and picturesque, is cut part- 
ly out of the rock in a sort of terrace 5; aud the spare 
accommodation of the palace itself consists of smaller 
buildings, erected on the face of the bank, to which 
you ascend by various flights of steps. It put me 
in mind of some of the country-houses J have seen in 
Madeira and in the West-Iudia Istands. The worst 
of this confined situation is the want of all privacy 
in taking air or exercise out of doors which it en- 
tails upon jts inmates. There are no grounds, no 
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walks, to resort to with the freedom which one enjoys 
in an extensive garden or pleasure-ground of one’s 
own; and accordingly, when Lady Ponsonby, who 
is fond of exercise, fecls inclined to take it, she is 
confined to one little bit of a walk, which is only 
enjoyable when the mud, which is so great a nui- 
sance in this country, will permit. 

The other modes of taking exercise or amusement 
are, riding on horseback, and going on the Bos- 
phorus in a boat: for there are no such things as 
wheel-carringes, except the extraordinary old vehi- 
cles used by the Turkish women in Constantinople 
itself, — like the ragged skeletons of our earliest 
coaches ; nor is there a mile of ground to drive them 
on with either comfort or safety. This want occa- 
sions great confinement to ladies, for the weather is 
often very cold and wet, and terrible gales of wind 
and rain come down from the Black Sea, which con- 
tinue for several days together. So cold is it at 
times, that the fire-places, which have lately been 
constructed as much as possible on the English plan, 
being insufficient to warm the apartments, it becomes 
necessary to have recourse to the Turkish expedient 
of placing a great menkel, or brasier of charcoal, in 
the centre of the room, which can only answer the 
purpose for which it is intended at the expense of 
dosing its in-dwellers with a medicum of carbonic 
acid gas. 

These annoyances may appear trifling in descrip- 
tion, and the good folks of England, in their hand. 
some apartments well warmed with bright cozl- 
fires, may possibly reck little of the discomfort which 
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such trifles may occasion to the persons who are 
charged with the care of the national interests in 
climes so remote. But this is not, surely, as it 
should be; it is not just, nor liberal, nor uglish. 
Surely, when gentlemen, suitably qualified by rank 
and talents to perform duties so important, are 
content to quit the comforts of their own pleasant 
homes and country to devote themselves to the ser- 
vice of that country in a distant land, common jus- 
tice and humanity should dictate that every atten- 
tion be paid to their cumfort and convenienee. In 
summer, I believe, this part of the Bosphorus is de- 
lightful; and many of the residents at Pera contrive 
to escape from its dirt and evil odours, to enjoy the 
cool breezes of the Black Sea and the freshness of 
the blue straits in country-houses about Therapia 
and Buyovk-Dereb. The forcign ministers have 
all their summer retreats there ; and indeed, f be~ 
lieve, several of them — the French ambassador in 
particular — continue there throughout the year, 

My residence at Therapia formed a delightful 
though brief episode in the long aud weary tale of 
my Tatar journey; and I shall not readily lose re- 
nicinbrance of the polished kindness and frank hos- 
pitality that cheered the traveller on his rough way, 
and made him forget for a while how far he had left 
home and friends and country, and how long it 
might be ere he saw them again. 

But the distance between Therapia and Coustan- 
tinople, and the necessity of remaining for a few 
days at the latter place in order to prepare for my 
further journey, prevented me from availing myself’ 
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to the fall of Lord and Lady Ponsonby's proffered 
kindness, and obliged me to establish myself at Pera, 
where, indeed, there was no lack of all that was 
hospitable and kind and good. I lelieve there is 
no British traveller who in his wanderings in this 
quarter has not experienced the hearty welcome and 
kind attention of our excellent Consul-general,—and 
well is it my part to confirin the gencral voice. In 
truth, ny stay at Constantinople was so delightful as 
to render ime doubly sensible to the discomforts that 
were awaiting me in the progress of my journey, a8 & 
bright light shining for a moment deepens the dark- 
ness that succeeds, 

During this time I became acquainted with a 
young gentleman, Mr, Edward Bonham, who had 
resided for some months at Pera, on his way to 
Persia, whither he proposed to proceed by the way 
of Trebizond, but who having already suffered a 
good deal of inconvenience in a voyage up the Me- 
diterranean, began to think that a Tatar journey 
might be better even in winter than the uncertainty 
of such another trip by sea. In fact, he had already 
had some anquaintance with the former as well as 
with the latter mode of travelling, having come 
Tatar from Tabreez to Constantinople on a former 
occasion; and when he proposed himself as a com- 
panion on the journey I was ahout to undertake, I 
was the more readily disposed to embrace his offer, 
because, independent of the comfort to be derived 
from society, his former experience on a route with 
which I was unacquainted promised to be useful; 
while, on the other hand, the addition of a stout 
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companion and another attendant, was rather to be 
considered as an increase of security than a means 
of possible detention. We therefore agreed to travel 
together; and suitable arrangements for this pur- 
pose were accordingly made without delay. 

But although the great road through Anadoli is 
generally pretty free from danger, accidents some- 
times do occur; and safety on such occasions is not to 
be always derived from the increase of one ar two to 
the strength ofa party. At PeraI met with two gen- 
tlemen who were living proofs that robberies, though 
unfrequent, did still sometimes occur within the best- 
regulated districts of Asiatic Turkey. In last Oc- 
tober, they had set forth on the same journey which 
we were now to undertake. They had reached a 
town called Khoja Hissar without accident, and 
after passing the night there, had commenced the 
stage to Tosia, when, at a point where the read 
winds among thorns and brushwood in a valley 
which forms the bed of a river, and is rather dis- 
tant from any inhabited spot, they were attacked 
by a party of robbers and plundered of all they 
had. 

It appears, from their own account of the matter, 
that it was managed on the part of their plundcrers 
in a neat and masterly manner, without much either 
of outrage or insult; on the contrary, with a degree 
of courtesy and forbearance, and yet of decision, that 
argued the existence of a premeditated and well- 
organised plan. ‘The party had just passed one 
slight rising ground on the road, and were ascending 
another, when, two or three horsemen passed then. 
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As they proceeded, several others made their appear- 
ance, to the atnount {as I think) of frown fifteen 
to eighteen more; the leader of whom turning just 
as he passed the Tatar, who appears to have been 
quite off his guard, pushed up his horse alongside, 
and seizing him by the body, pulled him from his 
scat and threw him on the ground. So little sus- 
picion did the party entertain of an attack, that 
when one of the gentlemen, who related the cir- 
cumstance to me, saw the robber seize hold of the 
Tatar, he believed it to be some friend who was 
embracing him. When he did comprehend the 
business, he clapped his haud on one of his holster 
pistols; but the whole party were by this time en- 
veloped by the strangers, two of whom had ranged 
alongside of Captain P——,, onc on either hand, and 
one of these, with perfect civility and a little simile, 
put his hand on that gentlemaw’s arm to restrain 
him from drawing the weapon, and, shaking his head, 
said,  Olnds—olmis ;—* It won't do—it won't do.” 
Of the truth of this the captain became instantly 
sensible, when he saw the Tatar and Soorajee on 
the ground in the hands of the banditti, and only 
himself and his friend left to fight the battle. So, 
wisely he permitted hi:aself to he led wnresistingly 
fran the road into a thicket of thorns, where the 
robbers having forced them to descend from their 
horses and to lie quietly on the ground, proceeded 
to examine the booty. They opened the portman- 
teans—took what things suited their purposes, leaving 
all papers, the shirts, and a coat and pair of trousers 
apicce, with such other articles as promised to 
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prove valueless to them. I understood they even 
asked the use of certain things which were new to 
them, and were guided in taking or leaving them 
according to the replies they received : but Captain 
P—— contessed that his annoyance was not small 
at seeing one of the fellows coolly possess himself’ of 
the very pistols which prudence had prevented his 
using in his own defence. 

This misfortune is attributed rather to ignorance 
than to any impradence of the travellers them. 
selves, The Tatar whom they engaged to conduct 
them was not one of those in the regular practice of 
accompanying Europeans, nor, as appears, a trust. 
worthy person. It was discovered, too. that he had 
taken charge of large sums of money intended for 
Erzeroom; a practice whieh all Tatars are prone 
to, as they receive considerable doucenrs from the 
merchants for the transinission of cash: and those 
who accompany Europeans are always preferred. as 
the presence of these is considered a great security 
to the party they travel with. ‘This money the 
Tatar had imprudently produced, and was seen 
counting it at the coffee-house (of Khoja Iisar, I 
think) where the party had stopped for the night, 
by the very fellows who committed the robbery, and 
who having learned by what way they were to 
travel, collected a force sufticient to secure the phin- 
der. 

No further violence was committed ; nor was any 
one ill-used, except the Sonrajee, whom, for what 
veason no one can tell, they beat within au inch of 
his life: after ,which. taking all the horses. the 
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thieves decamped. The plundered party, after shak- 
ing their feathers, and collecting their ideas—they 
had little else left to collect—made for a guard- 
house some two or three miles distant, where they 
sent for horses from Tosia. But they had got 
enough of the road for one while, and resolved to 
return to Constantinople to refit, and endeavour, if 
possible, to recover their lost property, or its value ; 
and the Pashah of Tzangree, a place two or three 
days’ journey from Tosia, in whose government the 
outrage was committed, advanced them money to 
get there. At the time I saw these gentlemen, they 
had been full two months returned, J think, yet no 
part of their property had been restored ; although 
it afterwards came to my knowledge that the whole 
value, and more, had been exacted by the Sultan’s 
order from the Pashah of Tzangree. I do not know 
whether they were ever reimbursed. 

During the short time of my stay at Pera, you 
may be sure that I did not neglect visiting and 
secing as much as possible of Constantinople, —-that 
city of splendour and wonders, the bulwark by turns 
of Christianity and Islamism—the seat of the Soly- 
mans, and Selims, and Mustaphas, and Mahmoods, 
as well as of the Commneni and the Paleologi. You 
would scarcely pardon me were I to pass over such a 
subject, slight though my view of it must have been; 
and yet, after all that has been said and written 
about Constantinople, what can J say? I wish to 
heaven J had you here! for] am sure you would be 
delighted. Of all the cities and places of conse- 
quence I am acquainted with in the East, it is de- 
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cidedly the most Oriental. It puts one much more 
in mind of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments than 
any of the Persian or Indian capitals, and fills the 
mind more with mysterious and indefinite notions of 
riches and rarities, and pomp and magnificence, and 
princes in disguise, and harems of beautivs concealed 
from the eye of man, and black slaves, and white 
slaves, and magic, and genii, and adventures of all 
sorts, than any of the many outlandish places I have 
seen. 

Its situation on that beautiful arm of the sea, the 
finest, beyond question, in Europe, or in the world 
perhaps, with the thousand incidental objects of in- 
terest and points of attraction by which it is sur- 
rounded, contributes, no doubt, to the charm that 
fairly captivates the senses of a stranger; but the 
city itself — the vast extent of buildings spreading 
wide over rising ground and hollow, varied with 
inajestic mosques, and minarets, and towers, and the 
cypresses and tombs covering so much of hill and 
dale,—forms 2 coup Coil the most impressive that 
can be conceived from all points, but especially from 
the opposite coast, from Scutari, or from the waters 
of the bay, where the masts of the multitude of 
vessels are seen blended with the picturesque build- 
ings, and adorning the scene with their white and 
glittering sails, and the thousands of flags and pend~ 
anta with which they are always decked. 

The architecture of Constantinople and its sub- 
urbs is unlike anything I have seen in the East. 
The tiled and low-pitched roofs of its houses are 
decidedly Italian; while the manner in which they 
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rise from the water-side, mingled with mosques and 
curious nondescript structures, reminds one rather 
of the Ghauts of a Hindoo city. In walking along 
its streets, and of those of Pera and Galata in par- 
ticular, many places were recalled to my memory ; 
Madcira, certain parts of the West-India Islands ; 
Dehlee, Benares, all by turns flitted dubiously 
across my thoughts; but it was rather a vague and 
dreamy resemblance to these than any decided simi- 
larity that possessed my mind: like those fleeting 
images conjured up by a strain of music -- by a 
single bar of some old ditty, which touches upon 
feelings of days long since gone by,—perhaps it was 
but the foreign aspect of the place that recalled 
the recollections of others nearly as strange. 

The mosques are immense and picturesque qua- 
drangular structures, differing greatly both as to ge- 
nerat character and style of architecture from those 
of India or Persia; but it being the Ramazan, I 
could not conveniently look at the interior of any. 
Inshallah, 1 may have some future opportunity of 
describing them, and many other things which I 
could not possibly see at this time. 

The bazars are the things I could dwell on for 
months,—so large, so grotesque, so filled with every- 
thing strange and attractive—so perfectly Oriental 
and Caliph Haroon-ul-Rasheed-ish. In particular, 
I would mention the Bezestein, a very large sort 
of caravanserai, or covered bazar, which is what 
might be called the fancy mart,—the Strand—the 
Ludgate-hill — or, perhaps, rather the Soho Bazar 
of Constantinople. The quantity of arms and accou- 
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trements, sabres, spears, old extraordinary match- 
locks, bows and arrows, shields, battle-axes, spears, 
yataghans, daggers, pistols, &c. &e. Xe. with rich 
apparel, strange old watches, clocks. cabincts, and 
curiosities of all sorts, seen in the dim twilight cast 
by the lofty vanlted roof, and the no Jess various 
and imposing garbs of the multitude that flits 
through its passages or sit like statues in its: stalls 
and shops, give to the whole place a singular air 
of inysterious splendour. 

The other bazars are cudlessly extens 
many of the shops are really handsome, and ea 
great show, particularly those of the confectioners 
and perfimers. But before all, perhaps, are the 
ladies’ slipper shops, of which there are whole 
ranges, filled with the most beautilul papoustes, 
for the delicate supporters of the fair ones of Con- 
stantinople, the elegant sabrigue and rich embroidery 
of which would, I think, go far to tempt the British 
ladies to imitate their sisters of Islam in this parti- 
cular. Then the furs and the silks, and the gor- 
geous arms and dresses, and glittering show of 
articles, which you don’t understand, but which 
you therefore admire the more,— all this, and a 
thousand things unsaid, casts over the bazars of 
Stambol, so far as I have seen them, a charm of 
very remarkable interest: even the heavy aromatic 
smell so peculiar to Eastern countries, arising per- 
haps from the seasonings used in food, had its effect 
upon the imagination, and aided the general spelt. 

But the tone of the whole concern savoured far 
more of India than of Persia. The grey monotony 
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of mud walls in Persia, never could produce an effect 
approaching to that which the mere appearance of 
the buildings creates here. The streets, it is true, 
are narrow, with a small raised footpath of stone 
on each side; and the middle, though paved, is 
very generally ankle-deep in dirt, with a “ com- 
pound of villanous odours” prevailing; for though 
placed on the bank of the “ multitudinous ” waters 
of the Bosphorus. Constantinople might be as well 
a bundred miles inland, for all the use that is 
made of them for purposes of cleanliness. Still, 
there is something in the architecture and look of 
the old houses in those streets, even where there is 
no bazar—in the curious old latticed oriel windows, 
heavy balconies, and overhanging roofs—a sort of 
Spanish-moresco air about them, that is in excellent 
keeping with the whole concern: you fecl convinced 
that these great gloomy-looking structures must 
contain “ secrets worth knowing ;” a fund of un- 
tried adventures for the hold and daring—love and 
beauty—imprisoned maidens-—bloody deeds—Blue- 
beard chambers, and all the rest of it, in which the 
imagination revels and which the curiosity pants to 
explore. 

So much for the external aspect of the place. 
Then for its inhabitants,—I never saw such variety 
and beauty of costume : — the rich furs,—the quan- 
tity of scarlet and crimson and splendid embroid- 
ery, — the glancing of silver and gold-mounted 
yataghans, and swords and pistols,—the various tur- 
bans—the gay display of every colour in the rain- 
bow, fluttering like a tulip-hed waving with the 
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wind, and the infinite variety of admirable and gro- 
tesque figures that pour in ceaseless crowds through 
these grand receptacles and avenues of commerce, 
and throng every street ; these are what give life to 
the picture and invest it with so much inexhaustible 
attraction. 

T cannot pretend to enumerate the multitude of 
costuines, Greek, Albanian, Armenian, Christian, 
Jew, Persian, Russian, and the * thousand and one” 
be them 5 
nvey to you no definite idea 





of Osmaulee origin alonc,—far less to dese 
and if I did, it would ¢ 
but that of tediousness and repetition :—the thing 
must be scen to be comprehended. ‘The women 
alonc-—that is, the Turkish women—add but little of 
interest to the fout ensemble by their external appear- 
auce, clad as they are from head to fuot in their 
blue envelopes with white handkerchict\ covering 
forehcad and chin and mouth, leaving only their 
eyes and tip of the nose visible; and thus they 
flit about in their yellow boots and slippers, like 
walking demons or corses taking a stroll out of their 
graves among living mortals. JI am sorry to say too, 
that what you do sec of their features seldom excites 
a wish to see more. But you often sce Greck girls 
peeping out from behind door or window, and dis- 
playing features of great beauty—appcaring greater 
perhaps by contrast; and in Pera you see plenty 
of Frank women, remarkably pretty, walking about 
the streets, dressed exactly like those in European 
cities, and in the monstrous fly-away caps that were 
so fashionable some time ago in London, V/ashallah ! 
~indeed, I understand that all the Greek ladies of 
YOu. 1. w 
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these parts, beyond the walls of Constantinople pro- 
per, have almost entirely adopted the English and 
Parisian dress. 

In fact, in spite of all this Oriental tone and 
brilliancy of colouring, even a stranger can perceive 
in this as well as in other matters the change from 
former hahits and customs which is and has been 
for some time past progressing at Constantinople. 
Not only do the soldiery—the Nizam, as the newly- 
raised and disciplined regular troops are called, and 
who swarm everywhere—appear in the great-coats, 
jackets, pantaluons, and shoes of Europeans, but 
you sce those articles of dress, particularly the shoes, 
worn hy other Turks, and quantities of them ready 
made for sale in every shoemaker's shop. You see 
numbers of Franks, Greeks or Italians, or perhaps 
Armenians, trotting along the streets, jostling the 
“ faithful” at every step, yet meeting with neither 
rebuke nor remonstrance, far less with violence ;— 
ten years ago they would have been thrown inte the 
gutter or the Bosphorus, or might have received 
a back-wipe from a yataghan, had they ventured 
on any such liberty. You see Franks themselves 
in their own dress, strutting unstared at about, and 
even entering the mosques uninsulted. I believe 
there is none except that of Sofia from which they 
are excluded, and to see that a firmaun is required ; 
an indulgence never sought except for a foreign 
ambassador. Who that knew Constantinople twenty 
—nay, a dozen years ago, could have believed this 
would come to pass? These are but petty signs 
of the great moral transition which is not only 
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in progress here, but which has already commenced 
all over Asia;—straws that show which way the 
great monsoon of change is setting—that sweeping 
trade-wind which ere very long must carry Europe 
into Asia, break down Eastern prejudices and jea- 
lousies, assimilate the manners and wants of the 
people with our own, and, ultimately, with God's 
assistance, bear the cross more triumphantly, because 
hloodiessly. over realins which the sword has already 
vainly sought to turn to the true faith. 

T wish I had you here, dear- 3 but it shonld he 
ina mild autumn, or in opening spring—-neither in 
hot summer nor cold winter ;-—you would delight 
in the splendid natural and artificial scenery of this 
fascinating place. But then there iy that horrid 
quarantine, to be sure; and us for going about to 
see things, a horse. a donkey, or a boat, are your 
only means of locomotion,—for, ay T have told you, 
there are no European carriages here. Lady Pon- 
sonby has been all through Constantinople,—streets, 
bazars, mosques, Seraglio and all. ‘Through the 
streets and bazars she was conveyed in a strange 
vehicle, like those we sec in penny pictures of * the 
lord mayor's coach,” and which is used by the ladies 
of the great in the city. That in which her lady- 
ship made this progress belonged to the Serasker. 
She was delighted, but said that ten days, instead 
of one, should have heen devoted to it. 

But boating is by far the pleasantest amusement. 
The city looks best from the water, because you 
do not then see its filth, and the white serais with 
their green Jalousies glitter on its banks like fairy 
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palaces; and the multitude and variety of the vessels, 
from the proud man-of-war of one bundred and 
forty guns, down to the light felucca with its queer 
tall Jateen sails, like a winged spider — some in mo- 
tion, some at rest — some with all their sails un- 
furled, others dressed out in hundreds of flags, 
with the Bom-bom-boin of the continual salutes to 
his highness or his highness’s flag,--keeps you in 
a constant state of pleasant excitement. Then there 
are a thousand traits of lesser interest. It is heau- 
tifal to see the little caiks flitting about like arrows 
over the clear waves, each, with its picturesquely- 
habited boatmen, and many conveying gay parties 
of pleasure. t is curious to watch the long-necked 
cormorants rising from the water to sit like images 
on the eaves of the houses; or to gaze on the still 
more statue-like stork sitting on its nest of dry 
sticks, which it builds on all high places. The im- 
mense number of sca-fowl are interesting and amus- 
ing;—-the great gulls which sit bobbing up and 
down on the lithe dancing waves, su confident and 
familiar from long-experienced security, that they 
will scarcely rise to get out of the way of the boat 
or of the oar; and the white-winged divers, that sail 
and hover about your very head, so that you might 
almost knock them down with a riding-whip, and 
which suddenly dart like a flash of lightning into 
the water and bring up a struggling fish. Then 
there are those singular birds, which are said, I 
believe, to be found nowhere else, that are con- 
stantly seen flying from the Black Sea down to the 
Dardanelles and back again, never, as it is asserted, 
resting on sea or shore, and which from their restless 
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habits the French call “ les ames damnces."—the + 
damned souls. It is astonishing their multitudes 
and their perseverance. One morning coming from 
Therapia, I do believe more than fifty thousand 
passed me :—away they went in the greatest Iurry, 
as if full of pressing business, down the Bosphorus ; 
while others were retur as fast and as bootlessly. 
I did hear, indeed, that it is a mistake to believe 
that they never alight. One gentleman assured me 
he had seen them do so iu the water; but, for the 
sake of consistency and keeping up the beautiful 
mystery that belongs to their character, T hope this 
is a mistake or a slander: it would be quite a 
pity that so poetical a story were spuiled by robbing 
it of its little marvel. They are birds about the size 
of a partridge or teal, with back, wings, and head of 
dusky brown,—breast, throat, and undev part of the 
wings silver white. Some people call them the 
halcyon ; but the haleyon is, E believe, a kingfisher, 
and the description of these birds would never agree 
with those lines of Scott,— 












© The little baleyon's azure dest 
Was never half ey Adie.” 





Be that as it may, there is, as ] have said, a good 
deal of doubt and mystery, and therefore of interest, 
attaching to them and their habitudes; and they are 
so highly regarded here, that to shoot or burt them 
is never dreamt of. In fact, nobody secms to think 
of hurting any of the multitudes of sea-fowl that are 
constantly hovering about; and that is what renders 
them so tame and familiar. It is not, indecd, to the 
brute creation that the Turks are oppressive 41 
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inhuman. You do not in general see them com- 
mitting wanton cruelties, or gnilty of that savage 
waste of animal life which is too common in many 
Christian lands ; you never hear of pigcon-matches, 
or sec multitudes of larks, linnets, sparrows, and 
other small birds, caught to be shot at as they escape 
from traps, by great hig fellows in sporting-jackets, 
with guns that carry half a pound of dust-shot. It 
is only towards human life that your Turk is in- 
different: he will smoke his pipe with calm com- 
posure while half a dozen heads, or hands, or noses 
are heing cut off, or while a poor wretch is getting 
his toe-nails beat off and his fect bruised to a bloody 
mass under the bastinade; yet the same man will 
take care that the greatest attention be paid to his 
horses and cattle. He will sect out food for the wild 
dogs of his quarter, and would almost cut off the 
head of any one who should maltreat them. He 
will rather low the crawler which he has caught 
upon his person into the middle of the apartment 
where he sits, for the benefit of the next comer, than 
put it to the summary exccution it would meet with 
from a Christian:—nay, he will fecd a beggar, or 
throw paras by handfuls into the laps of dozens of 
them as he passes through the bazars; and he will 
build caravanserais and bridges, and expend a for- 
tune in charitable and religious acts. “ Strange in- 
consistency !” you will say,—and it is true; but I 
suspect that such inconsistency is not peculiar to 
the Turks, and that if we would but look at home 
we should find many a beam of the same sort to cast 
out of our own eyes. 
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T devoted part of three days to rambles in Con- 
stantinople; and although it was an unfavourable 
season,—that of the Ramazan, or Mahomctan Lent, 
when the shops and hazars are shut up for a great 
part of the day,-- 1 managed to sev a good deal of the 
place. My first visit was made in company with 
some English gentlemen who had come in a very 
pretty yacht on a pleasure excursion up the Medi- 
terranean s and we sallied forth to the nuuber, T 
think, of seven or eight, under guidance or charge of 
old Mustapha, one of the Consul-general’s cavases, 
or messengers, and a well-known character here. 
Mustapha way by birth a Swiss. and how he came inte 
his present situation in quality of a Mussulmaun, I 
do not quite know: it was sume scrape, 1 believe, 
which he got into as a young man, 
he could only get again by apostatizing. [le mar- 
tied and settled in Constantinople, and enlisted in 
the corps of Janissaries, that singular national guard 
which enslaved while it affected to protect the 
country and maiutain the throne. He was abo a 
“Tatar in the service of the British Consul-general, 
a circumstance which proved his safety in the late 
terrible destruction of the Janissaries ; aud in this 
capacity he made some amazingly rapid journcys, 
among which perbaps the most remarkable was 
one from Constantinople to Demavund, a place about 
sixty miles beyond Tehran, where tie British Envoy 
was residing,— that is, very near two thousand miles 
in all,—which he accomplished in seventeen days, 
bearing the news of Napoleon's escape from Edba. 

Mustapha was likewise frequently selected to ac- 
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company English travellers on their trips through 
the Turkish territories, as he had picked up so much 
of the English language as to render himself par- 
ticularly serviceable ; indeed, he speaks it now with 
remarkable fluency; and the mixture of Turkish 
and English phraseology jumbled together in the 
latter gives a raciness to the discourse of old Mus- 
tapha which renders it very amusing. Ie has now, 
however, descended into the vale of ycars, and has 
given up travelling in person, but still is delighted 
to undertake expediting the arrangements of others 
for their Tatar trip. He has got one or two sons- 
in-law, who are in the same service, and deservedly 
esteemed as good Tatars; and I can conscientiously 
recommend old Mustapha to those who meditate 
such an exploit, as one who will give them the best 
advice, and rig them out in the most approved and 
comfortable fashion for their journey. 

Under this worthy guide, then, did we griffins 
sally forth, like so many sheep trotting after the 
bell-wether: and though, as I have said, Mustapha 
is somewhat advanced in years, it is a green old 
age, and had, I can assure you, in no degree af- 
fected the strength or agility of his legs, On he 
stumped, Tatar fashion, threading the uarrow streets 
and crowded bazars at such a rate that we could 
not for our lives keep up. Indeed, we by no means 
approved of such speed, as, like all strangers, we 
wanted to halt every now and then, and stare about 
us; and the old boy was ever and anon forced to 
bring up and look back, and wait to collect his flock, 
who were all running astray, like wirked animals, 
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after their own devices. Out of the Bezestcin it 
was almost impossible to move us the first day, 
though the people were just closing it; and we lost 
the sight at the time of several other bazars by it. 
But to one place Mr. Mustapha insisted on taking 
us; and that was to a perfumer’s shop—some Me- 
hemet or Mustapha, or something, perfumer, as he 
calls himself, to the Seraglio; and though his ina- 
gazine might not in extent quite equal Mr. Atkin- 
son’s or Delcroix’s, I can assure you, that in 
neatness of arrangement and profusion of odours, 
and a display of elegant gimcrackery, it would have 
made no despicable figure in the Burlington Arcade, 
or Soho Bazar. Here were all manner of udtrs and 
arruks, and oils, and soaps, and pastes, and ponta- 
tums, and phials, and boxes; and here you may at 
all times procure, at about three times their value, 
the trifles, such as bracelets, and purses, and ban- 
deaus, &c. &c.,,made of the sweet-scented Seraglio 
paste, which seems to be a compound of musk and 
sandal-wood dust, and other perfumed substances. 
There is also a back shop, into which you are rc- 
quested to walk and partake of coffee, and pipe. 
and lemonade, which are always served in very good 
style to the visiters of this emporium of fashion ; 
and there are ta be scen a profusion of curiusities, 
handsome sabres, daggers, pieccs of armour, and 
dress, and appurtenances of all sorts, warlike and 
pacific, hung up, or scattered about, as traps to 
catch the stranger's com; and it is seldom onc 
returns from this amusing repository without a di- 
minution of his coin, and the acquisition, at 2 
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considerable yansom, of some glittering or curious 
trifle. On this occasion we all purchased something ; 
nor had friend Mehemet any reason to consider his 
coffee and sherbet, or his politeness, thrown away. 
All agog for adventure, and the sight of beauty, 
black, brawn or white, we visited the slave market, 
where of yore so many, and often such lovely caged 
captives were disposed of like beasts of burthen; but 
we were utterly disappointed here. I think there 
were one or two negro boys, black as jet. with lips 
like sausages, and noses like abortions of a wart, who 
courted the attention of purchasers with hideous 
grinning smiles. The beauties. if any there were, 
were not of course exposed except to such as came 
ou purpose to buy, and of that number of course we 
unbelieving Giaours could not be. But the supply of 
beanty from Circassia and Georgia has sadly diminiyh- 
ed since the Turks have lost these countries, which are 
now in the hands of or blockaded by that highly-civi- 
lized and most merciful Christian prince, the Autocrat 
of all the Russias; and the faithful followers of the 
Prophet must be content to provide themselves with 
their legitimate complement of wives from among 
the charms of Greece or Turkey, or pay a most 
exorbitant ransom for the few female captives who 
are fetched hy stcalth from the Caucasian provinces, 
The fast of Ramazan being only a Mahometan 
onc, the Armenians, Greeks, and Jews are less 
influenced by it than the Turks, and keep their 
shops longer open: and to be sure, of these same 
Armenians, in their dark robes and great globe- 
shaped black wool caps. what numbers there were! 
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and all so like one another—so fat, white, pastey, 
swoln—so unhealthy-like: yet so quick in matters 
of business, so alert if yon appear to want anything, 
yet so hard at a bargain: sv ready to show, yet 
so sticklish about price in selling; grasping at every 
passer-by ; just like the Jews in Monmouth-street, 
aud not very dissimilar to some of our Christian 
shopkeepers in those respects. ‘Then the crowds 
of Turkish women, with their shroud-like dresses, 
and all so ugly,—I heg pardon — plain, 1 believe, 
is the word, when applied to the sexs not a decent 
feature to show—to give promise of better things 
concealed; all were high-featured, and all were 
ashy pale,—just the proper corse-like complexions 
to suit their lugubrious dresses. A great proportion, 
it is true, were past the prime of life; and charity led 
me to hope that most of the young and beautiful 
were kept at home, and only the old and plain 
permitted to go abroad. 

1 might gossip on in this way about Constanti- 
nople and its beauties, or its odditics, long enough, 
for letter after letter; but you must rcmember we 
are travelling Tatar, and such Lengthy halts are 
quite inadmissible on Tatar journeys, My prepa- 
rations have not heen neglected, however, although 
the season is very adverse to business. Not only 
is it the Ramazan of the Turks, but the New Year's 
holiday time of the Grecks. The first are all fast- 
ing and sulking—the last ali feasting, and drinking, 
and gadding about; so a little after noon every shop 
is shut, and the peuple all go to the mosques, or to 
sleep, ur to amuse themselves, as each man pleases: 
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and then, be your need ever so great, not a thing is 
to be got, not a step to be moved. It is a splendid 
place for losing time; you would swear that the 
“dolce far niente” was the moving, or rather the 
passive spirit of the people; yet catch them on a 
working-day and at working-hours, and, Heaven 
kuows, there is no deficiency of sharpness, or activity, 
or worldly wisdom among them. 

Farewell, dear ! My next will tell you of having 
commenced my journey, though from whence it may 
be dated time alone can show; I should hope, from 
Erzeroom,—where, if we have good luck and. find 
the roads tolerable, we should arrive in about twelve 
days,—at a better season we might do it in nine. 
Adieu. 
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Commenced at Amasia, aml continued on to 
Eraeruon, February. 

WELL, PEAR —, Here we are so far, strugeling 
with vile roads and buffeted by vile weather, yet in 
capital condition, that is,—travelling condition; for 
we have all of us got quit of most of our superfluous 
fat. But commencons par le commencement. It was 
the 15th of January before my business was finished, 
and all arrangements for our journey completed, 
Among the last was the engagement of a servant to 
accompany us, and it had given more trouble in pro- 
portion to its importance than any other. We were 
resolved to push on night and day without halting, 
except to change horses; and to get a man with 
stamina to support such exertion, and yet be ready 
to act as a servant—look after our luggage, prepare 
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our food, and assist the Tatar in seeing everything 
properly ordered, immediately on alighting from his 
horse at each station or coffee-house, was obviously 
no casy matter. It was difficult, indeed, to find a 
man who would undertake such duty: and we might 
have known, from personal feelings and experience, 
that to discharge it satisfactorily was out of the 
power of'any man. I would, in fact, recommend any 
traveller whose evil stars lead him to undertake a 
long Tatar journey, in the trae sense of the phrase, 
that is, travelling night and day without stopping, 
and particularly if it be in winter, just to trust to 
the Tatar and Soorajers. and postuiaster’s servants, 
whom he finds on the way—to be content with what 
he can get and bear what he must suffer; for he 
may depend upon it, that his comfort will not be 
increased by the attendance of a servant, whom he 
will ten to one have to leave half-way, or to nurse 
the whole of it. 

After various disappointments and delays, on the 
16th January we found ourselves prepared; and hav- 
ing bid adicu tu our most kind and hospitable friends 
at Pera aud Therapia, we committed ourselves and 
baggage to the care of our Tatar, and by ten o'clock 
in the forenoon landed at Scutari, on the Asiatic side 
of the Bosphorus. Qur company consisted of Mr. 
Bonham and myself, Mehemet Aga, Tatar, one of 
old Mustapha’s sons-in-law, and two Soorajees, with 
three baggage-horses, and our servant, an Armenian, 
a native, I think, of Schmas in Azerbijan, whither he 
was desirous of returning under our protection. 
This required nine horses ; for as no Soorajee is per- 
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mitted to take charge of more than five horses, we 
were obliged to provide ourselves with two of these 
worthies; and we found in the sequel net only abun- 
dant use for this extra functionary, but reason iathus 
to regret the want of more hands than to grudge the 
number we had. Indeed. after making every effort 
to lighten our haggage,—and it was actually much 
lighter than my own had heen on the road from 
Semlin,—it proved heavy cnongh for the state of the 
roads and the inclemency of the season. Yet we 
limited ourselves as much as possible even in point of 
necessaries—of conveniences we had scarcely any. 
My own equipment was. however, somewhat im- 
proved in point of compactness from its state when I 
left Semlin. Taught by experience, Fad made 
further provision against the cold. ‘Iwo pair of 
stockings, one of fleecy hosiery such as gouty sub- 
jects wear, and the other of large thick worsted, 
covered my lower extremities; and over these were 
drawn the thick Tatar stockings and large boots f 
had already found so useful. I had cut down ny 
Turkish shulwars to a more manageable i and 
they, with cotton and chamois-leather drawers, he- 
sides a pair of English cloth pantaluans, bid fair to 
guarantee my lower man from the nipping blasts. 
That chamois-leather forms an excellent protection 
for the traveller, for it assists greatly in kecping ont 
the wind, which, after all, is his worst enemy in 
cold weather; but it should fe worn above the ordi- 
nary flannel, and not, as some persons have crro- 
neously imagined, next the skin: indced, it is best, 
as I believe, over flannel, shirt, and all: but wear it 
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as they will, I should strongly recommend those 
who are likely to be exposed to much cold never to 
be without it. A stout flannel-lined Jong-skirted 
riding-coat, and a fur cloak,* or rather gown, which 
T had procured at Frankfort, promised well for cx- 
cluding the enemy from the “ nobler parts,” as they 
are called, including, I presume, that important 
organ the stomach, to “ keep the cold out of ” which, 
hy a liberal internal application of curdial drops, is 
the zealous business of many a good old gentleman 
and lady athome. But as my furs alone would have 
made a poor defence against rain or falling snow, I 
had provided myself with a good Aachintosh India- 
rubber cloak, which now did worthy service. My 
upper works were guarded by a travelling fur cap, 
and sundry shawls and wrappers were at hand to 
comfort cars and nose in case of need. 

I cannot say much for the elegance of this cos- 
tume, which was rather useful than ornamental. 
That of my companion was infinitely more tasteful ; 
for he wore a regular smart Persian cap and kudegjah, 
or fur riding-jacket, with shulwars nearly as wide 
as inine, and splendidly embroidered Tatar stock- 
ings, falling with much theatrical grace over his 
wide boots. Both of us were begirt with swords,— 
mine an old Indian friend, my companion in many 
a long and perilous ride; and both had capital 
double holster pistols, with a “ pocket companion” 
of the same description: so that a more truculent- 


* By-the-hy, the fur was of Astracan lamb-skin, which is 
heavy and by no means very warm. Racoon, or wolf, or fox- 
skins are much better for the purpose. 
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looking, purpose-like pair, 1 will answer for it, have 
seldom strode along the dirty streets of Pera on a 
Ppost-horse-slaying expedition, 

A lively recollection of the customary Tatar fare 
induced us to guard against the chances of starva- 
tion, by providing a couple of drums of capital figs, 
an excellent, wholesome and nutritive sort of food, 
hy munching which one may amuse oneself profit- 
ably and agreeably in riding along. And ow good 
friend the Consul had taken care that we should 
not want for the first few days, by filling our pro- 
vision-bag with some capital fowls, tongues, &e. &e., 
and a couple of bottles of old brandy—by all which 
we soon were glad to profit: but of that anon. | 
had myself taken care to lay in a good store of fea, 
which, after all, is the first of comforts lo a traveller 
in the way of cordial. 

Were T again to prepare for such an expedition, 
T would take with me a little of Fry's chocolate, 
which is grated down ina moment. ‘T jee 
can always furnish boiling watcr, and milk is gene- 
rally to be had in ‘Turkey: you take your own 
sugar; and thus a capital warm mess is prepared in 
ten minutes with scarcely any trouble. Portable 
soup, if really good of its kind and well flavoured, is 
also a gond thing ; but it always requires scasoning, 
or onions, or something or another, to render it pa- 
latable, which costs time and trouble ; and time and 
trouble are the things of all others which you can 
worst afford to throw away on a real atar trip. 
If you are nice, J would recommend a small pot or 
two of anchovy paste, to relish the abominable moist 
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black bread you often get; but to the real rough- 
and-ready traveller, his tea, chocolate, and the eggs 
he can generally get, and some figs in case of want 
or hunger on a long stage, are all he need care 
about. A vessel of some sort for boiling his tea or 
chocolate he will find necessary, and a cup tu 
drink it from. I prefer for the first a mere shellet, 
or copper machine like a common coffce-pot, with a 
lid to it, to anything in the shape of a tca-pat, or ba- 
chelor’s kitchen, or any or all of those troublesome 
conveniences which are recommended to travellers 
for their various uses and great compactness. I had 
myself a “ Hall’s kitchen.” a wonderfully snug col- 
lection of various skellets and coffee apparatus, with 
a lamp for boiling the water, and so called by Mr. 
Jones of the Strand from some improvement sug- 
gested in its organization by our friend Captain 
Basil Hall. I used it just twice, once to cook port- 
able soup, and once for making tea; but the trou- 
ble of taking it to pieces and putting it up again, 
which I was forced to do when I should have been 
resting, was so great that we preferred wanting our 
soup to having it at such an expense. It was stolen 
from ine some time afterwards, and I never missed 
it; indeed, the loss was rather a blessing, as it re- 
lieved my conscience from the load of having so 
convenient a utensil without ever using it. 

But some vessel for boiling water in the traveller 
should have, as such a thing is not always to be 
had even in the coffee-houses ; and there might be 
one or two drinking-cups fitted into it: the whole 
machine, being popped into a leather case, should find 
its place in the provision bag, and be carried by the 
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Soorajee. In that bag may also be put whatever cold 
meat you have, the case with your knives aud forks 
and spoons (two of cach), some sugar, and the 
articles generally required at every halting-place. 
You can have it under padlock and key ; aud there 
should be a standing order to have it brought to 
you regularly as you dismount at cach post, and 
take up your scat in the coffce-house, 

But, in addition to this, the traveller should a 
have his own smal? pair of saddle-hags behind him, 
also under lock and key, in which he can stew such 
matters as he finds it convenient to have always at 
hand, and does not wish to trust to the Soorajec. It 
isa great point in travelling to learn to make your 
carriage, or your horse, according to the case, your 
house—that everything abont you should have its 
place, so that it nay instantly be found at hand when 
wanted. It is the only way to prevent continual 
losses: I had my saddle fitted with two sets of 
saddle-bags. ‘Those behind were the largest, and in 
them I bestowed the tea required for daily use, such 
knives and instruments as were likely to be re- 
quired, a shawl for my head at night, my sketch- 
book, &e. &e. Those in front, which bung just 
before the holsters and were very stall, I found 
convenient fur popping my handkerchief, spare 
gloves, memorandum-book, and journal into, with 
ink, pencils, and such trifles as were in hourly use; 
for when wrapped up with many clothes and pelisses, 
it is not always easy to find the way to a pocket, 
and I have often endured the want of an article 
rather than stop and disarrange the whole economy 
of my person to get at it. 
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Ta spite of all these most admirable arrangements, 
as you nist allow them to sound, you may conceive 
my dismay and mortification when, upon arriving at 
Scutari, and mustcring c.r riding gear in order to 
prepare the horses, I found that my saddle had 
neither girths, stirrup-leathers, nor irons! I had 
given the concern to a saddler in Pera to be fitted 
up as above described, aud probably the man, when 
he set to work upon the saddle, had taken off these 
loose appendages, and had forgotten to replace them 
when he sent it home to me; while I, on my part, 
seeing that the improvements were all right, had 
looked no further, and so was left in the lurch. 
There was nothing for it but to seud back our ser- 
vant Yacoob to Pera with a note to our friend the 
Consul, and to wait his returu with what patience 
we might. 

My carelessness cost us a delay of nearly four hours, 
during which we sat kicking our hecls in the post- 
house at Scutari. Tt gave us, however, an uppor- 
tunity of viewing the seerets of a Turkish post-house 
ona large scale, and to judge of the sort of cattle 
we should probably have to trust to for a ride of 
some fifteen hundred miles. As we sat on a bench 
at the gateway, the whole drove of post-horses, about 
sixty in number, were turned out to water, under 
a strong detachment of Soorajees; such carrion !—~ 
half of them exhibiting specimens of lameness in 
every possible shape and degree, many scarcely able 
to crawl, and all of them galled—ugh !—so galled 
ou back, and sides, and belly, that it made one’s own 
skin creep to look at them. ‘There was not one of 
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them, you would have sworn, able to carry a load 
a mile, so lean did they appear, so little and so 
jaded : but, such as they were, when my man arrived 
with rigging for my saddle, furnished hy the good 
Consul himself, nine of them were brought to us, 
their sores and imperfections covered with their own 
yagged felts and our saddles; our baggage was 
hoisted upon the poor backs of the win hat - 
horses, and hauled taut after the mauner of Soo- 
rajees,— a very effectual one, hy the way — cruel 
strong, and clumsy ;— we stowed ourselves c 
upon our nag, shook ourselves into our seat 
up went the Tatar; “Yah wlah" exclaimed the 
head Suorajee ; * Allah-e-ullah !” roared the Tatar ; 
and off we set, to the usual chorus of clattering and 
blows. 




















What an impressive, gloomy. interminable bury- 
ing-ground is that of Scutari, through which we 
rode for miles, the white marble tontbstones-- they 
are mostly of marble —~ gleaming from under the 
black-green shade of the vast cypress forest! Many 
of the grave-stones are gaudily sculptured with gilt 
letters, and on some are painted cypress-trees and. 
other devices, which remind one of the tawdry tinsel- 
spangled robes you sometimes sec covering the poor 
old bones of some saint in the Catholic churches 
abroad, or like rouge and pearl-powder on the face 
of a shrivelled sexagenary beauty. The road through 
this melancholy wood was crowded with passengers, 
and parties of pleasure as it secmed, connected no 
doubt in some way with the feasting and fasting 
of the season} and we saw some fine mosques and 
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a large barrack or two on our right-hand through 
the openings of the trees. It was a relief when 
we emerged from the shadows of this valley of 
death, and saw before us the shining Sea of Marmora, 
with its beautiful islands, and Mount Olympus 
in the distance, towering over all the intervening high- 
lands. The evening was fine, the air exhilarating, 
and the sun cast a bright red glow over the pleasing 
country through which we trotted merrily on; but 
darkness overtook us long before we entered Gheriza, 
where we were to change horses, and which we 
entered at ten at night. The lamps which shone in 
crowns and clusters round the illuminated minarets* 
impressed us with the idea that Gheriza was a con- 
siderable place; and the appetites which our ride 
had given us whispered a hope of good cheer, which 
was wofully disappointed. Not an article of any 
kind could the Tatar hunt out for us to eat: it was 
the Ramazan, they said ; people ate little, and only 
at sunsct ;—so the feast was over, and little recked 
they who feasted or fasted after it. Fortunately, 
it did not quite come to fasting with us; for we got 
hold of a fine Adrianople smoked tongue, which, 
with bread and good coffee, afforded us no despicable 
meal. 

The night proved changeable, and close for the 
season ; sometimes dark as pitch, then bright, and 
then again all gloom. The roads were desperately 
deep in mud, and towards morning a soaking rain 
began to fall; but we clattered on, spattering each 


» A custom in Mahometan countries during the Ramazan. 
which has a very imposing effect ina dark night. 
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other with our horses’ heels until we were all quite 
be-ptastered with mud, and entered Ismid, the an- 
cient Nicomedia, at hali-past eight of the next morn. 
ing. Nothing can be more picturesque than the site 
and appearance of this town, with its curious old 
tenements, rising high as they do from the very shore 
of its beautiful gulf, up the side of a steep mountain, 
in terraces and ridges and ravines, all surrounded 
and clustered with vineyards and orchards and 
fruit-trees, aud with its most wild and interesting 
burying-grounds and old resscy in the heart of 
the city. I fear the streets must be excepted from 
the praise I have bestowed upon the general aspect 
of Ismid; unless, indeed, the grotesque variety of 
shape and direction that characterizes them may 
entitle them to rauk amoug its picturesque features. 
Knee-deep in mud they were, aud paved alter a 
fashion which you would have sworn was intended 
to break horses’ legs. 

We broke our fast at this place ou a few eggs 
fried in butter, and then, having crossed sume pretty 
full streams, pushed on for several miles along an 
ancient causeway, a strong and lasting work, but 
desperately bad for horses’ feet. Our road then lay 
up a beautiful broad valley of rich loamy soil, co- 
vered with dwarf holly-leaved oak, thorus, brambles, 
and a species of furze. The lofty mountains on 
either side, particularly to the right, were covered 
to their tops with forests of oak, and crowned with 
mist. The weather loured and threatened cx- 
cecdingly, but the rain ceased, and, in spite of heavy 
roads and mud girth-deep, we reached the curious 
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village of Sabanjah, with its noble trees of ilex 
and plane, just twenty-four hours from Constan- 
tinople,—that is, a little after three in the after- 
noon. This was but a poor day’s work ; but mud is 
a fatal obstacle to speed, especially with such miser- 
able cattle as we had. Nor did the accounts given 
us of what lay before us afford much cause of 
comfort; to every inquiry of “ How are the roads 
towards Boli?” the reply was always, * Chdmoor 
tchowk, tchelchec, chamoor tchowh ; ydmoor tchowk— 
chémoor twhowk :” i. ce. * Plenty of mud, sir; a 
great deal of mud; plenty of rain and mud.” And 
so sure cough it proved. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon we left 
Sabanjah, which, built in a perfect jungle at the 
foot of a mountain, put me in mind of Mazundcran, 
and our route led us for the first six miles along the 
margin of the lake of that name,—indced, for a great 
part of the way through the water itself, which, 
although the scencry was interesting, was far from 
pleasant as night approached. The causeway al- 
ready mentioned extends all along this line of road, 
but is so much broken up and damaged in many 
places, that the Soorajees prefer picking their own 
way across the country and through the fields, what- 
ever the weather may be. After leaving the lake, 
we splashed along extensive plains, covered in some 
parts with brushwvod of ilex, thorns, and other 
bushes—in others divided into fields, all soaked with 
water or deep with mud. At five we took coffee 
at a wooden bridge which crosses the broad and 
deep river of Sacaria, aud then had 4 inost weary 
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seven hours’ tramp across the same sort of wet 
plains, and partly along the causeway. In one place 
the whole surface was under water, a deep and per- 
fect swamp, formed. I believe. by the overtlow of 
the river Sacaria; and this we crossed by a wooden 
bridge or causeway of plank, some two or three miles 
in length, exceedingly crazy and dangerous, wader 
which we could hear— it was too dark to see — 
several streams running: no pleasant matter, with 
such cattle, or any cattle, in a night which was 
as black as a wolf's mouth. 

This wooden affair, which I think they call the 
Ouzunkupri, is no doubt a modern repair of the 
old causeway, which had probably given way at this 
place; for by it we reached the bridge, and rejoined 
it at the termination of the wooden planks. Along 
the causeway we then trotted for a good way: a 
source of danger, as I experienced, for my nag in 
one place lost his footing on the stones, stumbled, 
and recovered, — stutnbled again, and with the 
double impetus caine down, rolling half over me, 
and then luckily parting company, so that we both 
lay separate, but very much stunned, upon the 
pavement. The shock was pretty severe, and one 
leg and knee were sharply bruised ; but, 1 believe, 
after all, the principal injury was sustained by my 
unlucky air-pillow, which I had put upon my sad- 
die, and which now receiving a hug between the 
rough causeway and some sharp point of the ani- 
mal’s back, was taken up anything but air-tight. 
It was past twelve at night when we reached our 
stage, Khendayk, wet to the skin, and covered with 
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a perfect coating of mud,—and so hungry, that we 
resolved to wait for three hours to dry ourselves 
and have a good pillaw cooked. So, having divested 
ourselves of our outer garments and given orders 
for the viands, we lay down, not unwillingly, to 
sleep. 

Day had dawned before the Tatar roused us, 
in spite of his oft-reiterated promises of alert- 
ness ; and on asking for our pillaw and victuals, we 
were informed that they ‘ were not’—none to be 
had. This was too intolerable. ‘ What! no pil- 
law?” Pillaw yokdur ;? © There is no pillaw.” 
“ Eggs then.” “ Vemoorteh yokdur ;* “* There are 
no cggs,—it is the Ramazan.” And such was every- 
where the reply ; nor, exeept at Ismid, where the 
Tatar ferrcted out a few eggs and some little fruit, 
could we procure a single meal. Let no one pos- 
sessing the common appetites of man travel post 
in Turkey during the Ramazan; uor let him put 
faith in Tatars that promise him good eating. If 
he knows what good eating means, he must know 
that he is deceiving you; if not, yon are not the 
less taken in, and given over to starvation. 

We were angry, as men a hungered might well be, 
at what we could not help thinking our leader's 
carelessness; and we blustered, as well as we could, 
in fierce attempts at Turkish phrases, endeavouring, 
by angry words and angry signs, to demand what he 
supposed these same Turks themselves had to feed 
upon when gunfire in the evening gave tawful loose 
to the cravings of their stomachs. But the reply, 
though doubtless conveyed in very pure and con- 
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vincing Turkish, failed to reach our apprehension, 
and all we made out of it was that Khendek could 
furnish us nothing. 

Pulling out, therefore, some few remaining bones 
of a fowl, and bolting sundry figs with the pich- 
ings thereof, we once more mounted, on the morn- 
ing of January 18th, and commenced a frightful 
stage of mud and bog, over a series of low hilly and 
rising grounds, covercd with oak forest. fn fact, 
the whole country round us was now covered with 
wood—mountains, hills, valleys, and all, These hills 
were all composed of a deep light carth, a perfect 
sponge for water, and into which the horses plunged 
often shoulder-deep. I never saw worse or more 
devious and difficult roads: it put me in mind of 
some of the worst parts of Cihilan. Little rock 
of any sort was visible, and that little was calea- 
reous. 

At five hours, or twenty miles, we stopped at a 
caravanserai, on the banks of a stream, from whence 
we rode on through a lovely plain of rich deep suil, 
divided into fields and cuctosures, and thickly in- 
terspersed with rows and clumps and groves of fine 
old walnuts, and orchards of other fruit-trevs. It 
was a sweet smiling country, although the moun- 
tains around were covered with snow; and there 
were strong evidences of its having been a place of 
note in ancient times, for fragments of columns and 
other ruins were frequent, and the burying-grounds, 
old or new, had for their tomb-stones pieces of »yuare 
or cylindrical colurnns, many of which bare inserip- 
tions which wu could uot stop to examin. 
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In the course of our trot through this plain, the 
Tatar took offence at onc of the Soorajecs, on whom, 
after discharging sundry broadsides of abuse, he pro- 
ceeded to vent his wrath in the shape of a sound 
horsewhipping. But Soorajee, who saw no fun in 
hiding the pelting of that storm, set off at full tilt; 
and after him scoured the Tatar in chace. It was in 
vain, however, for the rogue knew his own strength— 
he was far the best mounted, and we saw no more of 
him till we reached our next stage, Duscheh, where 
he arrived some time afterwards, and found some 
means or other of making his peace. 

From Duscheh, after a very slight meal and 
changing horses, we commenced a long and toilsome 
stage of forty miles to Boli, Our first outset was a 
scour along the remainder of the place I have 
spoken of, through much tangled oak and thom 
jungle, crossing and recrossing the stream which 
flows through it, till hy nightfall we entered a defile 
clothed with thick and lofty forest. At the foot of 
the first ascent, we alighted,— 

© Drew sadde-girth and eorJet-hand, 
And Joosen’d in its sheath the brand ;” 
that is, we put ourselves and our horses and the 
loads to rights, and got everything into the hest 
possible trim for climbing the long and weary pass 
that lay before us. 

Here snow and we first shook hands, to part 
company but little for a long time. It increased 
as we ascended, till it becaine so deep and tough, 
that at one time I thonght we were coming to 
a stand-still altogether. In fact, we missed the 
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road, following some stray track; and after a good 
deal of hard work and tumbling about in the snow, 
and all bat knocking up the horses, we were forced 
to try back, and recovered our way with great dif- 
ficulty. 

The forest through which we passed consists of 
oak and beech-trees of great height, and growing so 
close together as to admit of little underw ood 5 what 
there is appeared to be either rhododendron or laurel 
—chiefly the former, I suspect,* for the leaves glis- 
tened in the mooulight. which, however, was not clear 
enough to enable us to distinguish the species with 
any certainty. The ascent in some places was steep 
and laborious, in others more gradual. Skeletons of 
horses, well picked by the wolves, gave token of 
its having proved fatal to some unhappy beasts of 
burthen ; and one carcass, ay yet only half-des onred, 
Jay in our very track: it seemed ominous to the 
living carrion we ourselves were bestriding. 

After ascending the pass, we kept traversing a 
forest of beech and hornbeam, along an elevated and 
amore level tract, deep in snow, and bitterly bleak 
and cold, until we reached a sort of miserable guard- 
house on the top of the mountain. It was a strik- 
ing scene which the moon shone forth upon, as it 
broke fitfully from among the heavy clouds: the tall 
peaks and huge mountains that rose on all sides, 
though deep, deep in snow, were fringed and wooded 
to the very tops; but all was fixed and still as 
death—an icy hand seemed to be laid on every ob- 
ject, as if Nature herself had retired to a six months’ 








* J believe it was altogether rhododendron, 
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nap, like the hibernating animals. The cold had 
increased exceedingly as we ascended: and by the 
time we reached the guard-house, the mud-splashings 
of the former stages, by which we had been wetted 
through, had frozen into a solid cake of ice as rigid 
as a board. Our boots, which in our flounderings 
in the snow had gathered a large quantity, were like 
boxes of steel, and frozen fast to the stirrup-irons, so 
that we could not dismount until they were knocked 
out of them, and then we could hardly walk: and 
all our caps and shawls were clotted, with our 
mustachios, into lumps of ice by our breath and the 
rime of the snow-dew. You may judge of the state 
of our extremities. 

At this place we took coffee. and then pushed on 
over a road wuch like glass for Boli, which we 
reached about an hour after inidnight, half dead 
with cold and fatigue. But every creature was snug 
in his nest, so that it was very difficult to rouse them 
at all; and when we did, we could scarcely get fire 
to warm us. In fact, the scanty exhibition of heat 
which we did manage to procure did us more harm 
than good, for it half-thawed our frozen clothes, and 
left us so wet and cold, that I conld not get a wink 
of sleep during the three hours we stayed at Boli, 
After much delay we got a pillaw, made with rancid 
butter, to comfort us, and about four in the morn- 
ing of January 19th, we mounted again, the moon 
now shining brightly, the clouds having passed away, 
and commenced the next stage of twelve hours, or 
forty-eight miles, to Gheriza. 

I scarcely ever remember to have suffered more 
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from cold than during this morning's ride along 
the extensive plain of Boli: for, chilled as we had 
been by our wet clothes of the preceding night. 
which froze again into stiff armour as we tovk the 
road, we had uo stock of vital heat to support the 
cutting air of the deadly hours before daybreak: 
while the road was so rongh and bad, frou frozen 
snow and ice. that we could not trot our horses nor 
walk ourselves. Indeed, the horses suffered yet more 
severely as the morning brok: 
gled inud and snow not being always able to sup- 
port their weight, they cut their heels and legs 
terribly by breaking through it. 

The village of Gheriza, to which our road, after 
quitting the plain of Boli, lies among hills covered 
with oak and pine-trees, and across one or two 
smaller plains, is picturesquely situated in a hollow 
among hills and on the hanks of a will stream : but 
all was snow and ice when we were there — huge 
icicles hung in thick rows from every house-top— and 
we had little temptation to look after the beanties of 
the place. Indeed, we had no time ; for, mounting 
again the fresh refs that were brought us with more 
than ordinary despatch, off we set for Hamanilce. 

The previous severe stage and bad read had 
consumed so much of our day, that the light was 
«beginning to fail as we left Hamamlee; which, as 
there were several lofty heights to cross, all covered 
with deep snow, and some very ugly steps winding 
along the brink of precipices, was anything but plea- 
sant : but one does not travel Tatar for pleasure— 
so on we went. | Bitter, bitter blew the wind as we 
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mounted our steeds, and rode down the rising ground 
on which the town is placed, not far from the gorge 
of a long deep valley: and so fierce did the blast 
come down as we entered the gorge, that we could 
scarcely keep our cloaks, or our horses their legs. 
Our garments soon, indeed, became rigid euough 
with the small drifting snow that began to fall; but 
the danger of the path made us less sensible to the 
cold, for it wound, with the most uncomfortable 
familiarity, along the ledges of very high and rocky 
previpices, and ran zig-zag up the face of braes, with 
gulfs below them that looked unfathomable in the 
darkness ; certainly, they were many hundred feet 
deep, and more thay once the scenery must have 
heen very grand, if we could judge by the imperfect 
glimpses we obtained of it in darkness. But, I con- 
fess, the real danger of scrambling over the slippery 
ice-covered rocks, and getting ourselves or our bag- 
gage dashed to pieces by a fall over the horrid preci- 
pices, took wonderfully from my enjoyment of the 
picturesque; and often, in spite of the cold, did I 
feel the perspiration start from my pores, as the 
horses’ fect slipped where a slip might have been 
fatal. 

To add to our annoyances, the Tatar, who had 
picked up a companion by the way, together with 
that companion and the head Soorajec, got drunk 
upon a bottle of my brandy, which had been broken, 
and which, having no means of preserving, I had 
directed to he thrown away. These worthies thought 
that it might be turned with advantage to another 
use, and pretty pickles they made themselves with 
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it. Scarcely had we cleared the pass when all three 
fell fast asleep, and there was no keeping them 
awake for two minutes together ; so Bonham and I 
had to flog on the load-horses all night through the 
snow,—au occupation which, though exercise might 
he advisable, was by no means of the most plestsant 
description. 

A sad, weary, and anvious night it was, in- 
dced; for when we ascended frou the valley to 
the higher grounds, the sky beeame so impenctrahly 
thick from small drifting snow, that we could 
not distinguish the very ground we trod upon, and 
were obliged to go on at a venture, trusting to the 
sagacity of the herses for smelling out their way. 
Our whole persons were incrusted with ice, face, 
hair, beard, mustachios, and all our head-gear, 
matted inte a tissue of icicles ; and so miserable was, 
our condition from cold aid ansicty, and real dan- 
ger too, that we resolved to halt at the first hhan or 
building that might present itself, till morning dawn. 

But to resolve was one thing: to execute, an- 
other. The first khan we came to way deserted, 
empty,-— neither food, fucl, nor water to be had, 
and very imperfect shelter. This would not do at 
all; so we pushed on some tiles further, till we 
found another fine large-looking walled building, 
which we understood to be a khan, though it turned 
out to he the village of Chirkesh: but though there 
were abundant proofs of its being inhabited, no clo- 
quence of ours, or roaring and thundering of the two 
Tatars at the gate, could effect an entry; not a soul 
would approach the gate, or give an answer; all, 
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no doubt, were snug in their warm beds. So, after 
losing a miserable half-hour in these vain attempts, 
we were forced to push on three hours, or twelve 
miles further to Karajolan, where we arrived about 
half-past four in the morning, almost frozen to death, 
and tumbled, ice and all, upon the first mat or mat- 
tress we could find, and slept, in spite of everything, 
from perfect exhaustion. 

Stiff, sore, and stili reeking-wet, we were roused 
at seven in the morning of the 20th by the Tatar, 
who, ashamed, I suspect, of his last night’s pranks, 
had contrived to provide us with an excellent break~ 
fast of warm rice and milk, fried eggs, and a dish of 
stewed meat, the only good meal we had obtained 
at a post-house since leaving Constantinople; it 
warmed the very cockles of our half-frozen hearts. 
We were on horseback by eight, and in spite of the 
snow, which covered the whole surface to a great 
depth, cantered and trotted the next stage of three 
hours, or twelve miles, in good style. Its shortness 
accounts for the goodness of the horses found upon it. 

The country from leaving Gherizah had lost its 
wooded character, and we had now attained a very 
considerable degree of elevation. The nature of the 
soil was rich loam in downs, with earthy hills, exhi- 
biting but little rock except in the pass of the pre- 
ceding night; but the depth of snow prevented any 
accuracy of observation. We passed a number of 
Greek or Armenian tombs, the remains of ancient 
cemeteries, many of them columnar, and bearing 
Greek inscriptions, which, of course, we could not 
halt to read. 
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Our next stage of eight hours, or thirty-two miles, 
Jed us down a long steep pass to a fine valley, along 
which we made our way with some difficulty, from 
mingled mud and snow, to Cojah-Hissir, 2 nice-look- 
ing town upon a rising ground, just at the foot of 
a range of singular earthy hills, cut into numberless 
ravines; beyond which rose a chain of lofty moun- 
tains. Some of these hills were gravelly, with strata 
of conglomerate rock. On procecding from hence, 
we struck into these gravelly hills, by a fine deep 
valley, the former all sprinkled with trees of arbor 
vit@ and a sort of juniper, the latter covered with 
tufts of the rosa horrida and other thorns, It was 
on this stage, three hours from the village, that the 
gentlemen of whom I wrote you from Constan- 
tinople were robbed; and as we plunged into the 
same desert tract, you may suppose we examined 
our arms and looked about us with some little 
anxiety : but neither thief nor robber did we see, 
nor anything to disturb us, as we ascended the valley 
and crossed a tract of irregular hills, from the other 
side of which we saw the beautiful undulated plain 
of Tosia, with its handsome town picturesquely 
situated on the side of a hill! surrounded with other 
heights, and overlooking a rich, well-cultivated val- 
ley. In spite of snow and frost, it was a fair scene, 
as viewed by the bright moonlight; and had it been 
day, and had I had time, I should have been tempted 
to spend an hour in sketching it. As matters were, 
although the night was mild compared with the 
two preceding ones, and the stage altogether less 
fatiguing than many we had travelled, a three hours’ 
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rest at the post-house,—which time, we were told, 
would be required to get us horses,—was by no 
means an unwelcome prospect. 

As usual, the three hours, by the carelessness of 
the Tatar or the faithlessness of the Soorajees, became 
five, and it was six in the morning of the 21st ere 
we were again mounted to proceed, in the teeth of a 
thick snow-storm. 

I got a sharp lesson on this stage to look after 
my own riding-gear before mounting. Finding be- 
fore I had gone two miles that my stirrip-leathers 
were of unequal lengths, I stopped and dismounted 
to put the matter to rights. This operation was 
so much to the distaste of my nag—a wonder- 
fully skittish young thing for a Turkish poster, 
that Ihad the greatest difficulty in performing it, 
and in eluding the sundry kicks and tosses of the 
animal, which, naturally enough disliking the storm, 
would fain have turned tail to it and set off home- 
ward. To mount him, hampered as I was with 
clothes and wrappings, was a yet more ticklish job; 
and after this was effected, by means of a lucky 
*vantage-ground near the road-side, I should not 
have known which of the many tracks leading among 
heights and hollows, among snow-wreaths and drifts, 
to take in order to rejoin my party, had not the 
Tatar by some accident looked back, and, missing 
me, turned and relieved me from my dilemma. 

We crossed many earthy hills, cut up into curious 
ravines and punch-bow] like hollows, all covered 
with the same shrubs as before; but higher up were 
scattered trees of a pine resembling the common Scotch 
fir, with larger trees of the arbor vite. We crossed 
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several large streams, until at length, after a good 
eight hours’ stage, we came down upon the Kizzil 
Ermik, or a branch of it, in the valley of which was 
one breakfasting post, Hajee-Humza, a fortified 
and highly picturesque town, built upon a height 
overlooking the stream. Here again my fingers 
itched to sketch,—-to transfer to paper the romantic 
valley, which, with its wood and enclosures and cul- 
tivation, had a tempting aspect of civilized life :— 
but, alas, alas! we were posting, and it was snow- 
ing! The mountains that enclosed this pleasant 
valley upon every side were savage enough in con- 
science, and differed entirely in character from those 
we had Jately had to deal with: they were com- 
posed of a sort of rock of various colours, red, yellow, 
green, or ash-grey, which crumbles easily down on 
being exposed to the air, and forms the soil of the 
hills and plain beneath. No vegetation was to be 
observed except fir, and arbor vite, above noticed, 
with some juniper, all of which looked exactly like 
black dots thickly scattered over the surface. 

At Hajee-Humza, althongh to our inquiries re- 
garding the state of the road, the reply was still a 
shake of the head and “ Chdamoor tchowk, tchowk,” 
they gave us horses so lean and small and wretched, 
that our first idea was that the postmaster was 
passing a scurvy joke upon us; and assuredly no 
one imagined they could possibly take us to the next 
stage. But either there were no others to be had, 
or the Tatar could not get them; so on we fared 
in sleet and rain along the course of the Kizzil 
Ermak, the pHuvial soil on the banks of which, every 
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here and there, up to the very foot of the rocks, was 
converted into rice-grounds—and there, Heaven 
knows, there was Ciidmoor tchowk with a witness, as 
our poor horses could testify, to their own cost and 
our most vexatious delay. Five times did one of 
the load-horses fall or settle down in the slippery 
mud, or in deep miry loam; and a dirty as well as 
a difficult job had the Tatar and Soorajees in drag- 
ging him and the others—for all fell or stuck more 
or less frequently—out of these sad sloughs of De- 
spond. About half-way on we found a danger of 
another sort to encounter, in a fearful pass which 
traverses the face of a rock above the Kizzil Ermak. 

A spur of the mountain terminates in a bold per- 
pendicular cliff of some ten or twelve hundred feet 
high, at the foot of which the river roars and boils 
in a huge pool; and midway in air, across the face 
of this rack, perhaps four or five hundred feet above 
the torrent, has the road been carried, principally by 
quarrying and blasting the solid stone—a huge and 
fearful work. The path thus made is about ten 
feet broad, built up and paved where the living rock 
suffices not for the floor; and there is a parapet too, 
but so thin and low in some parts as to give the idea 
that were you to fall against it, it would give way, 
and you topple headlong over. The whole may be 
a quarter of a mile long, with a steep ascent to, and 
descent from it. The weather was so bad, that I 
searcely knew the nature of the place until 1 was 
right upon it; and it actually made one sick to look 
over at the dark-green boiling water with loads of 
ice going down in it ;—the soles of rav feet tingled 
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again as if I were already falling. You may conceive 
what a business it was; the horses with their smooth 
shoes sliding and sprattling along the ice-covered 
rock and stone pavement of this nervous place, and 
we afraid to stop in order to dismount. The name 
given by the Tatar to this ugly step was “ Surmase- 
kiayah.” 

There was a most noble view, however, from this 
height, of the fair and rich valley, up stream, to 
Osmanjik. The mountains on either hand were 
abundantly picturesque, with their peaks cut by time 
and weather ito fantastic castellated-looking crags ; 
but really, what with bad roads and bad weather, 
there was but little enjoyment of scenery to be had. 
A wild evening, half storm, half crimson glow, lighted 
up the romantic crag of Osmanjik, rising like a huge 
black giant with a castled coronet out of the fair 
valley which we were ascending ; but the uncertain 
moonlight prevented us from seeing more than that 
we crossed a broad foaming stream, one chief branch 
of the Kizzel Erinak, by a noble old bridge, and that 
the town extended along both sides of the river. 
It was with the utmost difficulty that we brought 
our jaded horses to the post-house, and one of 
them fell from utter exhaustion twice in the very 
streets. 

Fortunately—for we had a tough forty-eight mile 
stage before us—we got capital nags at this most 
interesting old place, and left it, after a very slight 
dinner, about half-past eight of the evening, for 
Marsteewan. Recrossing the river, which we now 
left, we ascended the valley of a tributary stream to 
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another tremendous pass, rendered still more for- 
midable by the obscurity of the night. Our approach 
to it seemed to be through the very bowels of the 
mountain, in the bed of a furious torrent, where no 
man could have imagined a path to have existence ; 
and from which, turning up a narrow fissure, we 
scrambled on in the darkness, leaving all to the 
instinct of our horses, till we emerged, far above, 
upon the very brink of a black abyss, along which 
we still continued ascending by a narrow, rocky, 
zig-zag path, paved here and there, but without any 
parapets, for a height of, I suppose, six or seven hun- 
dred fect. It was a frightful tug. You must know 
that the Turks do not frost or sharpen their horses’ 
shoes, as we do, to keep them from slipping on the 
ice; and here all was ice and melting snow: and 
the track was on the very verge of the precipice; 
there was no getting off to lead the horses, or walk ; 
we did not even dare to stop. It was neck or no- 
thing ; a breathless scramble up—up; often holding 
on by the mane to keep from slipping off behind. 
Nothing but the conviction of this, ana of my own 
helplessness, embarrassed with great boots glued to 
the stirrups by ice, and our heavy cloaks frozen 
rigid as a board in their folds, could have kept me in 
the saddle. The descent was not so long, but fully 
as dangerous, and even more horrible, for there you 
were constantly looking down into the black yawn- 
ing gulf, from whence the far-off sound of the winter- 
torrent came roaring up in fits as the wind sighed 
down the glen. The scenery was magnificent—per- 
haps darkne ‘nereased the effect. I do not know 
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whether the mountains are very lofty, but the clouds 
were circling round each tall spiry cliff as if they 
were propping the heavy sky. Daylight might ha 
detracted from the grandeur and gloom - it scarcely 
could have lessened the toil or the danger; and well 





as I love mountain-passes and mountainescenery, | 
never desire to cross the Drehler-langh pass aj 
a stormy winter-night. 

‘The snow continued to fall fast and the cold was 
as bitter as ever while we ascended the stream above 
the pass, till about two in the morning, when we 
reached a sort of guard-house, and were comforted 
by a warm breakfast of wheat-pillas, with ydoort, 
or sour milk, and Aoimdk, or thick boiled cream. It 
was sorcly wanted to sustain us. for we had a long 
dreary succession of ascent and descent to encounter 
still; and at last we arrived at a wide plain, where 
the line between the snow and shy way imperceptible, 
and where, in wandering about in the trackless white, 
we first lost our way, and then our time in trying to 
find it. But, worst of all, I think, was the insuper- 
able drowsiness that weighed on all the party 5 not 
oue of us could keep his eyes open for three ininutes 
together ; so that even when the road might chance 
to be good. the horses tock their own pace te it, Oh! 
it was sore weary work! How often, in the painful 
struggles with drowsiness and deadly cold, did 1 
strain my eyes castward, to catch the first grey 
gleams of dawn, chill and icy as it must be! How 
often did I mentally repeat those beautiful lines of 
Joanna Baillie, as each cloud, a little lighter than 
the rest, would rise and spread, and tk fade away 
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into darkness, leaving only disappointment be- 
hind !— 


Where northern: billows meet the sky, 
A pale dull light the seameu spy, 
As «peut they stand, and tempest-tost, 
‘Their vessel struck, their rudder lost ; 
While distant homes, where kinsmen weep, 
‘And graves full many a fathom deep, 
By tums their dismal thoughts portray. 
“Tis some delusion of thr sight.— 
+ Some northene streamer’ paly light.’ 





Up sayy nomset Hope with generous seom, 
It is the Messed peep 
And atid and sufety cow 





sot, 
Tien comer the day !" 





And come at Iast it did, surc cnough: but it was 
not till more than broad daylight that we fully 
recovered our senses: and then, indeed, shaking off 
the leaden hand of sleep, and settling ourselves in 
our saddles, we struck into a sharp gallop over a 
road which had less snow, and more stones and ice, 
and which carried us into Marsteewan about eight 
in the morning. low our smooth-shod horses ma- 
naged to keep their legs on the sheets of ice over 
which we galloped like wild colts, I know not; I 
suppose Turkish posters have a peculiar faculty for 
maintaining the perpendicular: but be that as it 
may, we got in at the time I mention with necks 
unbroken. 

Of Marsteewan we saw but little. Its inhabitants 
are very strict in religious matters; so much so, 
as rather to let strangers starve than to furnish them 
with cither food or fire in the Ramazan. Not a 
room had we to sit in, nur a fire to warm us: so, while 
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the horses were getting ready, we comforted ourselves 
as best we might in our wet clothes upon a hench 
outside the post-honse, and bolted some miserable 
stuff, which was all the Tatar could ferret out for us. 

Our nest stage to Amasia, cight hours, or thirty- 
two miles, lay across the very extensive plain of 
Marsteewan, every inch of which might be culti- 
vated, and on the skirts of which in fact we saw 
many villages, and multitudes of cattle were feed- 
ing all over it. [ts fine loamy soil was now deep 
in mud, for the frost was but partial heres but in 
spite of that, and the rain which had succeeded the 
snow-storm of the preceding night, we galloped the 
greater part of it, reaching Att in six hours, 
covered with mud and soaked to the skins, The 
mud of this stage, mixed with the melting snow, 
heat all we lad yet seen; it was” Chaimoor tchowk 
—ydanwor tchowh,” with a vengeance, 

The last part of the stage Jed us over a range 
of down-like hills, frum which, by a steep descent, 
we lighted in the hollow in which Amasia lies. ‘This 
is a most interesting place, and looked doubly im- 
posing under the circumstances of the weather when 
we approached it. The mighty cliffs that tower 
over it were half obscured in clouds and vapour, and 
partially covered with snow. The city stands in a 
narrow cleft like a statue in its niche, spreading out 
its feet towards the fine river that flows through the 
ravine in which the whole is pent. One abrupt 
conical rock, that towers several hundred fect ahove 
it, is crowned with a castle, and connected by a neck 
with the loftier ,ranges. The narrow strip of suil 
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which skirts the river —a principal branch of the 
Jeykil Ermak—is covered with orchards and gar- 
dens, and the river itself is seen rushing down a 
dark valley from the right. I never saw a finer 
subject for a drawing; but the rain fell fast, I was 
wet to the skin, and, alas! alas! we are travelling 
Tatar. 

Amasia being a considerable town, and we having 
now travelled seven hundred miles within the six 
days in desperate weather, and stopping, as you 
have seen, only a few hours at a time, and when we 
could not help it, we resolved to make an honest 
halt of twelve hours in order to dry our clothes 
and refresh ourselves a little with a bath. But the 
great, gaunt, ruinous, dark, fetid stable, which did 
duty for a post-house, promised so little of comfort, 
that we insisted on having an apartment of some 
sort to ourselves. The Tatar at first, after showing 
us through some upper lofts of the same building, 
through which the still-falling rain was pouring in 
torrents, assured us that nothing better was to be 
had,—probubly, for fear of disobliging the postmaster, 
whose profits would be diminished by our depar- 
ture; but on speaking firmly to him, he conducted 
us to a khan or caravanserai, where we soon found 
decent quarters. 

The bath, we learned, was not to be ready for an 
hour: aud during this time we sat uncomfortably 
enough in our wet clothes around the seke—not the 
flame—of wet wood, which we tried in vain to coax 
into a blaze: nor did it, after all, prove half so com- 
fortable as my bath of yore at Philipopoli. The 
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Greek or Armenian attendants were all balf-drunk; 
and while we lay undressed on the stone flour 
waiting for the Dullik, several Turkish soldiers 
came in, who, if uot drank. were insolent, and stood 
staring and laughing at us in spite of the remon- 
strances of the Hummamehee, They played tricks 
without end. apparently with a view te provoke a 
quarrel ; put out the lights, kicked over the bathing 
utensils, ay if by accident, and so forth: but no notice 
being taken of them, they at last went out one by 
one, leaving us to our own devices. T have peue- 
rally found coolness and contempt more efficacious 
in rebuking iusolence, than any show of anger or 
impatience. 

After the bath we returned to our hha, where 
a bright fire and a good dinner awaited to reward 
our toils; one of the best of the components of 
the repast being a maguificent turkey, which 
we hought for twenty piastres, or about five shil- 
lings, and which served us nearly for three days. 
Satistied with food, after the manner of the ancients 
and the most sagacious quadiupeds, we lay down to 
sleep, giving strict orders to be called so ay to mount 
hy four in the morning of the 23rd instant. 

These orders were obeyed as Sourajecs and Tatars 
do usually perform such behest-, particularly wher 
their promises are confirmed by oaths and protes- 
tations. It was as lovely a morning as heart could 
wish,—hard frost all night, suceceded by a brilliant 
sun; but such was the neglect of our faithless 
guides, that it wa snear eight o’cloch before we started. 

It was tantalizing to quit this most intciet- 
ing spot, the ‘irthplace of Strabo the geographer, 
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and so well described by him, without a peep 
at its curiosities and antiquities. While crossing 
the old bridge on the preceding evening, we had 
remarked the large water-wheels that supply the 
city and irrigate some of the gardens, and saw from 
a distance the caverns or grottoes in the rock of the 
ancient Hennits. We saw, too, a fine Greek church 
as we left the town, and remarked several buildings 
of a very antique appearance throughout the city: 
in leaving which we traced, for full two miles, the 
aqueducts cut in the rock, which Strabo takes notice 
of; but, alas! we were posting! duty is impera- 
tive; and to that which would have claimed the 
attention of many days, we could not devote an 
hour. So, on, on we pushed, clattering over a rocky 
road, till a turn in the rock hid Amasia and its 
antiquities from our view. 

We soon left the valley of the Jeykel Krink, or 
Iris, as Macdonald Kinnear calls it, to ascend a 
rugged and curious defile in the face of a lime- 
stone mountain, naturally cut by a clear pretty little 
rivulet, now bound in icy chains. At one point, the 
path narrowed so much as to leave scarcely room 
for more thau one horseman to pass between the 
closing rocks; it was paved to render it torrent- 
proof, and has, I suspect, at one time been fortified. 
After ascending considerably, the road led us over 
some low hills, scantily clothed with a variety of 
Scotch fir and smalt oak among thorns and brush- 
wood, and thence down into a plain to Toorkhal, 
our stage, a distance of forty-eight miles, which we 
performed in little more than seven hours, having 
cantered a good part of the way. 
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Toorkhal is a lofty fortified rock, overlovking a 
very squalid town, the flat roofs of which, differing 
much from those of the towns we have lately seen, 
reminded me a good deal of Persia, and not the 
less so fron the bare and open country with which 
it is surrounded. Here we were speedily supplied 
with fresh horses, and, lighted by a splendid moon, 
galloped briskly over a long undulating plain’ to 
Tocat, eight hours, or thirty-two miles, which we 
reached by ten at night. It is a noble old place, 
and, with its fine castellated ruck and picturesque 
mountains behind it, looked extremely graud in the 
moonlight; but all we could distinguish was that 
the city was cxtensive, situated in a well-cultivated 
country, and probably as well worth examining as 
anything upon the road. The slecpy-headedness of 
our Tatar, or some other cause, detained us here 
three hours, during which we swallowed a few eggs 
and a bit of cold turkey, and by one o'clock on one 
of the coldest mornings and hardest frosts possible, 
took the road to Niskar, a stage of thirty-six miles. 

The road to that place wound among a succession 
of hills and valleys, some of them beautiful and well 
cultivated: and a bitter cold but splendid orauge 
dawn found us ascending a defile clothed with oak- 
wood, which led us over a highland country to 
another ravine containing some as fine woodland 
scenery as need be seen. Its sides were mantled 
with a forest of noble oak and beech and fir, with 
an undergrowth of thorns and evergreens, quite 
down to the brawling stream that gurgled under its 
frosty coating in the bottom of the glen. It re- 
sembled the wéll-kept plantation of a nobleman’s 
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parka pleasure-ground upon a magnificent scale, 
rather than a scene of mere natural beauty. The 
road, which was covered with ice and hardened snow, 
ran along the stream ; and as we rattled along at a 
slapping pace, you may conceive at what risk the 
horses with their shoes as sinooth as polished steel 
skated and sprawled along ;—but such is the Tatar 
fashion, and it was not for us to do aught to abate 
speed. 

The whole of the glen is narrow; and the lower 
part, where the rocky sides approach nearer to each 
other, was covercd with evergreens, and looked like 
summer in spite of the snow that covered the hills 
above. I saw here one or two varieties of the privet, 
Portugal laurel, box-trce, rhododendron, phillyrea, 
and, as I think, bird-cherry, still in leaf, with fir 
and arbor vite, as before. All was truly beautiful, 
and the streamlet raved and hwried away from 
pool to stream just for all the world like a Highland 
burnic. At the foot of the defile there is a village, 
with numbers of noble walnut-trees, from which 
you debouch upon the fine valley of Niskar, a wide 
sheet of rich land, well cultivated, and surrounded 
by lofty mountains. Here there was no snow—we 
had left it all behind on the heights; and they say 
this happy valley enjoys a total exemption from 
such a wintry visitor; for, though it falls, it never 
lies for any time. The blessing may probably be 
considered as more than overbalanced by the intense 
heat of summer: and now the mud was as perplex- 
ing to us travellers as the snow. 

We crossed the plain, hewever, with comparatively 
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little detention, and entered the town, which lies on 
the north-eastern side of the valley, in time to make 
a tolerable breakfast. Nishar itselt’is a striking and 
beautiful though singular-looking place. It lies at 
the mouth of a glen, at the contluence of two rapid 
streams which form a branch of the ancient Lycus 
The town itself is strangely scattered among or- 
chards and gardens, mantling up the side of a hill, 
so that the streets are very imegular and precipitous 
The bazar we rode through was poor, and the old 
castle which we passed was ruinous: yet the place 
itself seems populous and prosperous The houses, 
as we had before observed in many places, were built 
chiefly of wood frame-v ork, filled up with sun-dried 
bricks; but the post-houwe we were shown to was 
one of the most comfortable of any we had seen. 

I do not exactly know the boundary between the 
province of Anadoli, ay the Turks call it, and Ar- 
menia; but Niskar is a town of the latter: and here 
we leave the lower regions of Asia Minor to ascend 
the far colder and mountainous plateau of Armenia, 
where the Euphrates and several other large rivers 
of this country take their rise. In leaving these 
parts, therefore, I may take occasion to remath what 
I do not think I have mentioned before; that one 
great difference between the aspect of Asiatic 
Turkey, so far as I have seen it, and that of 
most parts of Persia, independently of the beauty 
and richness, and wooded clothing of the former, 
is this: that in Persia there are to be traced uearly 
everywhere strong evidences of a greater prosperity 
and cultivation than now exists, in the numbcrless 
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ruins of towns and villages; whereas in Turkey, 
though the villages you see may be comparatively 
few, you will observe none rained or deserted. It 
must be remenibered, however, that I only mention 
this as an impression received, as regards the latter 
country, under the circumstances of a rapid transit 
in vile weather, and at a very unfavourable season, 
and therefore not entitled to any high pretensions 
to accuracy: nor do I attempt to account for the 
fact, if even it he admitted to be truc. 

As soon as we could get horses, we set forth upon 
a serious twelve-hour stage, consisting chiefly of an 
ascent to the bighland tract just mentioned. The 
first part lay over uneven ground, covered with 
small oak, juniper, and thorns; but as the ascent 
became sharper, the forest grew more dense, and 
consisted of finer trees ; and besides oak and beech, 
we remarked ash, cli, lime, yew, and hornbeam. 
Hazel and underwood, of various European sorts, 
abounded in the middle regions ; and the upper parts 
of the mountain were clothed with dark tracts of 
Scotch fir, which, however, did not appear to grow 
to any great size. Among them it was strange to 
see many large pear and apple trees growing vigor- 
ously in the midst of the deep snow—for to snow 
we had again reached. — For a third of the ascent 
we had only mud to deal with, and, aningled as it 
was with stones and gravel, it was deep enough to 
tease and retard us extremely. That passed, snow 
made its appearance, and increased as we ascended 
until we found it lying full four feet thick, the road 
being reduced to a narrow track beaten down by 
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previous passengers, along which only one person 
could move at a time; and if he attempted to quit 
it, down he went, almost out of sight. ‘The whole 
ascent, naturally toilsome, was rendered infinitely 
more laborious by this weight of snow; and the 
track, slight cnongh even by daylight, was so imper- 
ceptible by the moonlight in the flickering shadows 
of the forest, that it seemed miraculous how the Seo- 
rajecs made it out at all. Find it, however, they 
did, throughout the long weary stage, till nearly at 
the last mile, when, in crossing a bleak hill, they 
utterly lost it, and we wandered abont, floundering 
deeper and deeper in search of it, until the fall of a 
baggage-horse and Soorajce nearly over head and vars 
into a hollow filled with snow gave us a strong hint 
that we had taken a wrong direction. Accordingly, 
after digging out our luggage and live stock, we 
returned by the way we came, to find the path we 
had quitted; but we might have gone on until 
morning, had not the ‘Tatar observed one of the 
horses inclining towards the right, in spite of the 
Soorajee’s efforts to drag him another way. He 
ealied to the man to Iet the beast have its will: and 
the animal, freed from the leading rein, immediately 
turned up a very tolerable track which had escaped 
the notice of us all, and which led us straight to our 
munzil, at the village of Eskee-soor, It was a miser~ 
able place ; but its dirty post-house, swarming as it 
was with vermin, and with Soorajecs and black- 
guards little better, was warm and acceptable to 
our thoroughly-chiiled frames ; and a decent sort of 
a dinner completed our restoration to good-humour. 
2 
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T have omitted to mention, that in the course of 
the ascent this day, I remarked a simple and inge- 
nious method of sccuring the fords of a mountain- 
stream from heing destroyed or washed away by 
floods. They cut down one or two trees, which are 
laid across the stream, just below the line of the 
pathway : branches and brushwood are then heaped 
on these, and above them, in the course of the stream, 
and the whole is kept down by large stones. The 
gravel brought down by the first flood is caught and 
entangled hy this brushwood; and so a fine flat 
space is produced for the ford, which is rather im- 
proved than destroyed by the action of the torrent. 

The invariable effects of a cold night and sleepy 
heads kept us this day (the 26th of January) from 
starting at the time we should have done. There is 
no possibility of rousing out snoring Soorajces to do 
their work in a bitter winter's night, particularly 
when the number of horses required is considerable, 
for that alone affords an excuse for dawdling and 
delay. It was past five o'clock before we mounted, 
with a dark louring sky, which soon made good its 
threats, and ended with treating us to a regular 
“ feeding snow-storm.” Our road lay across much 
such a range of hills as we had the last stage, with 
some severe pulls, and desperately bad road. We 
passed many small villages of log-houses formed of 
unsquared fir-trees, very rude affairs, with flat roofs, 
made by covering a layer of logs with beat earth, 
the wood being all cut from the adjoining forest. 
Some of the houses were constructed with stones, 
secured by a frame-work of logs, built longitudinally 
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in the wall, one above another, with intervals of two 
or three feet. Many of them were built on the side 
of a hill, and half sunk in the carth. 

These villages were beautifully situated above 
little streams, and among gardens and fields, divided 
by rows of walnut and other fruit trees, such as 
apples, pears, cherries, and the like; and there was 
abundance of cultivation all around them. 1 should 
call it the most populous district I had seen: perhaps 
it might appear more so because the houses were 
not collected so much into large villages, but’ stood 
scattered about in groups like farmestcadings at 
home. Singular, that so inclement a region as this--- 
for it is desperately cold—should bear stronger 
evidences of prosperity than the more genial plains 
we had left below! 

Last night, so intense was the frost, that there was 
not a drop of water to be had to drink, and our boots 
and clothes were frozen hard, as usual. But 1 am 
tired of telling you of these things, aud sa, no doubt 
are yon; yet what cle can I tell you of on such a 
journey ? 

This day was a fittle milder, — it generally is so 
while snow is falling if not accompanied with a frosty 
wind ; but it was still bleak enough, and the road was 
very difficult,—constant ups and downs; and it was 
marvellous how the loaded beasts contrived to keep 
their legs at all in shuffling and scuttling down the 
long slopes of ice. Indeed, none did escape without 
a tumble or two, though fortunately no serious 
damage was done. Our last descent, which was 
a desperate one, brought us down to the bed ofa 
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river which the Tatar called the Kizzil Ermak, but 
which is the Lycus of Kinnear, a branch of the same 
Jeykel Ermik we crossed at Amasia: cold and 
wintry did it look, of a dirty green colour, as it 
boiled along in pools, carrying down vast quantities 
of ice. Along the banks of this stream did we speed, 
mounting and descending over huge knobs of the 
rocky mountains that form its glen, until after a des- 
perate stage of twelve hours, full forty-eight miles of 
very mountainous road, we turned right up the face 
of an almost perpendicular rock, and, by a zig-zag 
path, gained a gorge, from whence we dropped into 
the village of Kooli Hissar, like a bird into its nest. 
Mem. : let us never say a word against Turkish post- 
horses; the creatures we rode were little, lean and 
galled, as usual, and no little did it take to urge them 
through the snow and mud and mire of this des- 
perate stage; yet, in spite of all previous hard work, 
the diminutive wretches tugged us up this last severe 
pull with full as much speed as they had at first 
starting, and iny little nag, in cantering in the last 
two or three miles, needed hint from neither spur 
nor whip. 

The position of Kooli Hissar is quite character- 
istic of the country around it, which consists of 
round lumpy hills formed of earth or very destruct- 
ible rock, and cut into thousands of ravines and. 
Tidges, punch-bowl-like hollows, such as that in 
which the village is built. Wood—that is, the arbor 
vite and fir are scattered all over these hills in any- 
thing but a picturesque shape; and, in fact, the 
whole country, for a mountainous one, is tame and 
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uninteresting. The prettiest thing about it was what 
Sir Henry Stuart would call its “ winter foliage ;” 
for the dwarf oak keeps almost all its summer leaves, 
changed to various hues of red and brown and yel- 
low. Still, hill after hill is the same,—the forests 
produce no effect on the landscape, nor, indeed, 
upon the mind, except from contemplating their ex~ 
tent. Nor are the ravines impressive, except occa- 
sionally from their depth and abruptness. 

Of the village of Kooli Hissar we saw little, except 
that the houses were prettily interspersed among 
orchards ; for it was dark ere we arrived, and darker 
still when we left it. It takes its name from a cu- 
rious old castle, a little further down the river, near a 
wooden bridge, by which we crossed its stream; but 
on a very lofty ridge, that frowns just over the place, 
there are also the remains of an old fortification. 

We lost no time in ordering horses; but were 
told that the road, which leads upwards along the 
river-banks, is naturally so dangerous from precipices 
and bad steps, that in its present state, covered with 
ice and snow, none of the Soorajees could be got to at- 
tempt it except by daylight. This information, backed 
by a decided disinclination on the part of the Tatar, 
who, though he professed himself ready to move if 
we were resolved upon so doing, yet kept. constantly 
throwing obstacles in the way—and by a conti- 
buance, or rather increase, of the storm, which had 
been pelting us all day—induced us very reluctantly 
to acquiesce in remaining till the dawn of morning 
where we were. So we did what we could to make 
ourselyes comfortable for our prolonged halt,—and 
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might have been so, but for the two eternal plagues 
of Turkish post-houses—-hungry fleas and saucy 
Soorajees. This was a perfect rendezvous for both: 
but still we made the best of it, and greatly enjoyed 
the genial heat of a blazing wood-fire. As to food, 
they gave us what they misnamed pillaw, videlicet, 
a few handfuls of stale bread cut down into shreds, 
and stewed or boiled into a mess, with a little rancid 
butter, and a few onions shred over it: and with this 
vile compound they insult the stomachs of unfortu- 
nate and hungry travellers, and the venerable name 
of one of the best dishes which the art of gastro- 
nomy has ever produced in Europe or in Asia. In- 
deed, you may take it for granted that when I speak 
of “ pillaw” during this journey, it is this rascally 
imitation of that goodly composition which is meant, 
and not the honest stuff itself—So much for the 
fare of a Turkish post-house in the Ramazan. 

After a poor concern of a night, our wet clothes 
scarcely dried, devoured hy fleas, and sleepless from 
the songs and the gabble, and the bustle and the 
snoring, of the Soorajecs and people of the post- 
house, I aroused then by three in the morning of 
the 27th ; but it was five before we got clear of the 
village. Descending again into the river-bed, we 
pursued its windings for nine hours, or thirty-six 
miles, cantering along the flat, gravelly, or alluvial 
ground, at the mouths of the chasms and ravines, and 
occasionally cutting off a nose of the mountains that 
enclose them, and which run abruptly dawn to the 
river's edge in great rocky knobs. These were the 
dangerous bits of which we had been warned the 
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night before, and bad enough they were of all con- 
science; for the path was just a zig-zag scramble up 
a face of rock —a progress along its surface upon a 
track not two feet broad, and all covered with ice 
and snow, and a descent of the same description to 
the next piece of level ground. It was frightful to 
look down, from the height we had reached, on the 
black pool that seemed to boil within its icy banks 
far below, and into which you were conscious that a 
single slip of the horse must infallibly precipitate you. 
My flesh crept on my bones as I felt the horse strug- 
gling under me with the slippery rock, on the face of 
which we seemed to be scrambling like a fly upon a 
pane of glass, without its power of adhesion; and I 
leant instinctively inwards, clinging, as it were, to 
the mountain-side, as we half hung over the giddy 
precipice in our following the path along its brink ;— 
a bad plan by the way, as a Persian friend of mine, 
a bold and capital horseman, once told me; “ for,” 
said he, “ you should rather lean outwards, which 
will make your horse incline the other way, and hug 
the hill-side.” 

When we had made twelve miles of our way, the 
hills changed their character, becoming more craggy 
with less wood. The rock appeared to be a species 
of porphyretic trap; but it sometimes assumed a 
conglomerate form, enclosing various substances of 
the nature of which I was ignorant. About half- 
way, or twenty-five miles onward, the river bursts 
through a singular mountain of rugged black rock, 
by a narrow pass; and the whole opposite side, as 
we entered it, was echoing to the shouts of the inha- 
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bitants of a little village among the cliffs, who were 
collecting their sheep. One of these had contrived 
to cross the river, and presented me with a red- 
legged partridge, which he and his companions hed 
caught by springing it twice or thrice, and then run- 
ning it down, when weary, in the snow. The whole 
of this stage appeared particularly dreary and desert, 
for we saw not a single village nor any cultivation, 
nor, with the exception of the people just mentioned, 
any signs of inhabitants; but we were told that 
several villages did exist in the mountains around. 
It was altogether a gloomy day’s journey—cold 
and miserable. The snow or sleet fell incessantly, 
and wetted us through ; and, to cheer us, we saw a 
couple of eagles and half-a-dozen crows busy about 
some tit-bit in the river; no doubt the carcass of 
some poor animal, or traveller who, less fortunate 
than ourselves, had perished, probably, by falling into 
its waters,—a shrewd hint of the fate we might pos- 
sibly experience. After all, we made out our stage 
better than might have been expected, arriving 
about three in the afternoon at Kara Hissar, a place 
as black as its name,—a Softy fortified rock, over- 
looking a considerable town,—and thus performing 
the twelve hours, or forty-eight miles, in ten hours 
of time,—good going for such roads. At this place, 
however, there was every prospect of our coming to 
a stand-still; for the snow thickened as the day ad- 
vanced : it had already, they told us, fallen for three 
days, and was very deep in the vicinity of the town ; 
and the next stage was one of sixteen hours, or 
sixty-four miles, across a tract of lofty mountains, 
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without a single village on the way. This was a 
serious undertaking in a stormy night; and the 
Soorajees and postmaster looked grave and shook 
their heads when we demanded horses: so, it being 
clear enough that, come what might, we should re- 
quire all our stamina to get through with our work, 
we ordered food, and consented to remain a couple 
of hours to see how the night was likely to turn out. 

At five o'clock the snow-storm had thickened, 
and the Soorajees positively refused to proceed. It 
was certain destruction, they declared ; to find the 
way would be impossible, and we were certain to 
perish, horse and man, if we attempted to pass the 
mountain at such a time. While we were talking 
the matter over, the evening gun, which gives sig- 
nal of sunset in the Ramazan, and permission for 
the hungry faithful to break their fast, gave forth 
its summons, and we had the appetizing whet of 
witnessing the postmaster and his myrmidons at 
their evening dejeunt,—and a capital one it was, I 
assure you. Dish after dish was presented, and 
whipped away, as soon as the guests had done it 
honour, with as much rapidity and propriety as if it 
had been the meal of a pasha and his friends, — and 
well did the greasy rogues bury their ugly fists in 
the contents of each. The humours of a Turkish 
post-house, however original, are somewhat of the 
coarsest, and the company it introduces you to is 
not always the most choice; still, it is a chapter in 
the book of human character, and is worth the read- 
ing. I have already given you sketches of a Turk- 
ish coffee-house and post; but I fcar I should fail 
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sadly in any attempt to convey to you an idea of 
the thousand strange scenes, and their grotesque 
actors, that present themselves to view in such a 
journey as this. Language could not convey the 
various shades of difference, and you would be tired 
of seeming repetition without being amused. But 
were you to see the host of wild and indescribable 
figures that rush out on your arrival, and pull you 
from your horses ; the multitude of the same species 
that, on entering the dirty stifling hole, you find 
stretched like beasts before the fire, or lounging in 
the corners on the squalid rugs that receive from 
day to day, and from year to year, the filth of these 
obscene animals, on which you also must stretch 
your weary limbs, or remain unrested: were you 
to see travellers, like ourselves, rushing in, snow- 
covered, mud-plastered, ice-clad, throwing them- 
selves, “boots and all,” upon these precious couches ; 
were you to see the unclean, half-naked, greasy biped 
that flits about the fire-place, and proceeds to ex- 
ercise one of the functions of his calling, in the 
brewing of coffee; were you to watch this delicate 
process, and see the functionary himself licking his 
little spoon, after stirring the beverage in which you 
are to share, or wiping it on one of his own black 
rags before immerging it again in the pot ;— you 
might form some faint notion of the manner in which 
matters are carried on for the comfort of travellers 
in these admirable establishments. 

Nor would the sequel edify you less. As night 
comes on, and you may have made up your mind to 
remain a few hours to recruit your exhausted frame, 
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you naturally hope to spend them in rest and quict- 
ness. Vain expectation! Having bolted your food 
with what appetite you may,—and hunger is good 
sauce,—you lay yourself down resignedly on one of 
the aforesaid tempting heaps, and soon experience 
the composing effect of weariness and repletion com- 
bined ; but just as your eyes are closing, in rush the 
whole possé—postmaster and men, Soorajces, Cah- 
wajees, aspirants, stable-boys and all, with any su- 
perannuated veterans or unemployed individuals of 
the cast about the town—who look to having their 
repast and comforts as you have had yours. This 
having been devoured, cum muito strepitu, and 
some of the understrappers having cleared away 
the wreck, with the trays on which it was served, 
you may see—for your eyes are by this time wide 
enough open—the artiste, who so respectfully served 
you with coffee, brewing a fresh brewst. This he 
hands in due form to the good company, himself 
taking the last rich cup, with all the grounds, and 
sipping it like any bey or pashah. This being per- 
formed, he fills and lights his own pipe, and squats 
down like a gentleman that has performed his duty, 
helping himself out of any bag—your own perhaps— 
that happens to be next him; a freedom in which 
he is followed by the rest: and there they all sit 
enveloped in a thick cloud of tobacco-smoke, out of 
which, like the mutterings of thunder from a stormy 
sky, comes the incessant gabble of their tongues; 
one fellow swears, another roars out a good story—a 
third contradicts him flatly—then up rises one, and, 
squatting himself alongside the fire, or close beside 
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your lair, begins to put his foot-gear to rights, pull- 
ing off and putting on his boots and rags of stock- 
ings; another washes his hands and fect, Mussul- 
man fashion, and squats himself down to prayers at 
your very elbow ; while a third holds a loud remon- 
strative altercation with the Tatar on some dis- 
puted point or fact. Then the sights, and the smells, 
and the oaths, and the brutal appearance and de-~ 
meanour of the ugly gang,—who, after all, probably 
mean nothing offensive, but who ail carry on the 
war like cocks on their own dunghill,—forms a dout- 
ensemble somewhat too strong for nice stomachs— 
a picture too broadly in the Ostade style to please 
most amateurs. And yet, in fact, it is they who are 
really at home, and you are the intruder. They 
are turned out to make room for you; it is their 
places you occupy, their beds you try to sleep 
upon, their fleas and crawlers which you are 
treacherously enticing away with your own fresh 
blood: so what right have you to complain? Com- 
plaint indeed would have been in vain, but grumble 
a bit I must say I did, just to relieve my spleen,— 
and this night in particular we had cause for it, for 
the whole place, floor and benches, were covered 
with the wretches holding forth or snoring away 
at such a rate, that all attempts at sleep were totally 
abortive. 

By six o’clock in the evening the snow fell so 
fast, that to attempt some sixty odd miles of lofty 
and difficult mountain-road in such a night would 
obviously have been madness; and so thought the 
head Soorajee, who is the person to take the lead on 
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all difficult occasions,—for, on asking for him, he 
was nowhere to be found. Afraid of attempting 
the stage, and bound by a regard for his character, 
as well as his duty, to make the attempt if the 
Tatar required him to do so, he had taken himself 
out of the way, and the juniors declared their ina- 
bility to guide us; so we were obliged perforce 
to remain, stipulating, however, that the horses 
should be ready and ourselves called by a very 
early hour in the morning. And on this occasion 
there was less hazard than usual of being disap- 
pointed, as the postmaster and Soorajees, beth 
knowing that the stage, in its present condition, 
would require more than the eleven hours of day- 
light for its accomplishment, were likcly, for their 
own sakes, to take care that it should be commenced 
in time. 

Accordingly, at two in the morning of the 28th 
of January, I was awakened; and at threc, we 
mounted and commenced one of the most toilsome 
and hazardous days’ journeys of its kind I have ever 
made. But before we take the road, I must try to 
interest you a little in the very class of men I have 
been just abusing as rude and brutal, but who, 
coarse as they are, were to be our guides—on whom 
our safety was mainly to rely ; for, it needs no ghost 
to tell, that a transit over sixty-four miles of moun- 
tainous desert, deep, deep in snow, and under a sky 
promising nothing better than continued storm, was 
an enterprise which a little ignorance or irresolution, 
or even ill luck and a brisk gale of wind, without 
fault either on the part of guide or horses, might 
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bring to a fatal termination in spite of every possible 
precaution. 

I believe I have mentioned that the Soorajees of 
the Turkish post-houses are the guides of travellers, 
as well as the grooms of the establishment. Like 
the Tatars, they form a class quite as marked and 
distinct as that of our guards and coachmen in 
England,—or, more correctly to rank them, of hack~ 
ney-coachmen, cabmen, and cads—and of muleteers 
in Persia. Trained from childhood among the ani- 
nals of which they have the care, they are good 
grooms and admirable riders; and, accustomed to 
take the road and brave exposure in all weathers, 
they become bold, intrepid, and skilful guides in the 
lines of country where they ply. Their appearance 
is as peculiar as their character, though it is rather 
in air than in costume. The smart ones among 
them wear great shulwars (or riding-breeches), often 
highly embroidered; a short Turkish or Mamluc 
jacket of gay stuff, frequently of black or green or 
purple velvet, most richly ornamented, though ge- 
nerally sadly smnirched ; a striped silk or cotton vest, 
the skirts of which are stuffed into the trowsers ; 
huge pistols or a yataghan, or both, protruding from 
their broad Jeathero-girdle and sash, On the head 
they wear a turban, wound in a peculiar loose and 
rakish style, generally over the fez; and they wrap 
their legs and feet in sundry bits of rag, cotton or 
woollen, winding them over and over again, like 
surgical bandages on a fractured limb: the whole is 
stuffed into their large boots, er sometimes into a 
sort of laced sandal of raw leather. Over their 
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shoulder hangs a bag for letters or despatches ; from 
one side depends a chain, with flint, steel, and kuife, 
and varions instruments of the craft; and in his hand 
the fully-equipped Soorajee bears the clumsy sort of 
whip with which he belabours his unhappy steeds. 
Many of the class are less gaily equipped, and some 
nay be scen almost in rags; but the great distin- 
guishing mark of the species is the air of saucy 
and impudent, and often of brutal and surly, assur- 
ance which they wear, and which is only to be con- 
trolled by two considerations,—the hope of Buh- 
shcesh-—that is, money, and the dread of the Tatars 
whip; and it is plain that the second, which once 
was omnipotent, has in these latter days—from the 
system of reform,* and gradual decay of the execu- 
tive power, I fancy become greatly weakened 3 in- 
deed, there are symptoms of the tables beginning to 
be turned. Be that as it may, a sore useful, dash- 
ing, hard-working, purpose-like set of blackguards 
than these same impudent Soorajees in their own 
vocation, are not to be found ; and were you to meet 
such a party as ours was, making the best of a bit of 
good road, the two Soorajees in their smart jackets, 
mounted on their little nags, ragged and tough like 
themselves, with their short stirrups, and knees 
almost up to their breasts, like monkeys astride 
upon terriers ; each with bridle hanging loosely from 
the left hand, and the thong that guides the two 
load-horses held out with an air in the other; the 
head erect, but inclined a little to one side, as the 


* The Tatars were all Janissaries,—the Janissuries, while they 
existed, were all-powerful; they are now destroyed; the conse- 
quence here is appatent. 
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owner casts back a look, first at their loads and then 
at their fect, as they pelt away at the top of their 
speed, but never deigning at his own, which he 
knows will take care of itself; the Tatar, in his 
gorgeous habiliments, and whip raised on high, 
following like a tower of strength, a perfect contrast 
to the slim lightness of the others, “ yahullahing” 
it away to a running base of blows, his horse scat- 
tering showers of mud and gravel from each hoof as 
he scours along;-~-were you to see this vision tearing 
like the wild hunter and train over hill and down 
dale, along the mountain-side and across the level 
plain, yon would say it was a gallant sight. and that 
these imps of Soorajees are a splendid set of rascals ; 
verily, échelebee, on these occasions, in his sober sur- 
tout or cloak, and travelling cdp, cuts the poorest 
figure of the party. 

This, however, is when all is going on well. 
But if you would see the true value of the Soorajee, 
Jook at him in times of danger and exertion; when 
the snow is deep, when the road is lost, when the 
load-horses stick in the mud, or flounder over head 
and ears in the snow ; or roll, luggage and all, down 
a hill-face, carrying the snow with them like an ava-~ 
lanche. See then the fellows spring from their nays, 
plunge into the mud or snow, extricate the fallen 
animals and set them on their legs, or relieve them 
of their burthens, carrying the luggage on their 
own shoulders to firmer and safer ground; and when 
you have witncssed their vigour and alertness in 
spite of drifting snow and freezing fingers, you will 
confess, as I did to myself. that no men on earth 
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could be more suited for their work, or do it better, 
than these same Turkish Soorajees. 

We were ourselves to have a taste of this work 
and a cast of their office to-day, with a specimen of the 
powers of Turkish posters also. A beast was brought 
for me to mount, a mare scarcely twelve hands high, 
dead lame, and so galled on hack and belly, that 
I asked the Tatar, with some indignation, how he 
could consent to receive such an animal trom the 
post-house, or dare to offer it tome. He saw that 
there was reason in the 1emonstrance, and he spoke 
angrily to the head Soorajee who was to accompany 
us; but the man’s reply appeared to satisfy him, 
for he turned to me, and said that the Soorajee, who 
knew his own cattle, and whose interest as well 
as duty it was to sce us well through the stage, as- 
sured him that the mare provided for ine wis one of 
the best in the stable, and would do the business 
capitally ; “ and,” added he, “ the man knows the 
work and the danger, and would not deceive me.” 
Satisfied or not with this reasoning, there was no 
use in disputing it, especially as scarcely any of the 
other horses were a whit better in appearance. So, 
at three o'clock of as bitter a morning as ever chilled 
a poor traveller, we mounted by torchlight and left 
the village, plunging at once into the deep snow. 
‘The storm itself had abated, and, mercifully for us, 
though it sometimes did recommence with most 
threatening aspect. the day upon the whole turned 
out better than the preceding one. 

Our way led through a very fine village, about 
two miles from Kara Hissar, situated on a grand roar 
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ing stream, after which we crossed the river by a 
Ticketty wooden bridge, and entered upon an ascent of 
dreary upland country, extending twelve or four- 
teen miles, the first part of which was bare, and 
the latter sparsely covered with wood. To us the 
whole tract seemed desert, although the traces of 
former cultivation were here and there apparent, 
and we were told there were villages among the 
nountains on cither hand; certainly, none were 
visible. During the whole of this part of the stage, 
which, although it was entirely up hill, we went 
pretty briskly, as the new-fallen snow that covered 
the track was not tough enough to impede us much, 
one of the Soorajees ran on foot before us, apparently 
without any fatigue; this was necessary, in order 
to enable us ta keep the road; and I thought, as 
I looked at him, of the famous pedestrians at home, 
and wondered whether this fellow, who seemed to do 
the thing quite as a matter of course, would not have 
held them a stout tug; for we were going at a rate 
of certainly not less than five miles an hour, and that 
for fifteen miles. 

As we ascended, the snow increased in depth to 
four or five feet thick at least ; so that we got on with 
great difficulty, thc Soorajces and their horses wading 
before us, and often falling over head and ears into 
holes filled with snow, and frequently quite at fault 
concerning the road. We had worked on in this way 
for several hours, and there was cause to fear that 
our cattle would not stand it out much longer: as 
to ourselves, walking in snow of such a depth was 
utterly out of the question, and I began to speculate 
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seriously about the comforts of a night’s berth in 
a snow-wreath, when, most fortunately for us, from 
one of the hollows of the mountains we were joined 
by another party of four or five Soorajees, Icading 
home some ten or twelve empty horses. These men, 
sometimes taking the lead themselves, and sometimes 
driving before them their unladen beasts, formed a 
practicable track, and we gut on much better; above 
all, it gave us heart, which we much necded, for it 
was desperate cold. We were losing much precious 
time in digging the animals and their luads out of 
the snow when they fell, and were benumbed in 
waiting or in helping at these processes. Our boots, 
soon wet through, had been frozen stiff, and the 
snow, which at times fell thickly, clogged our clothes 
and chilled our limbs. The wind, tov, arose, and 
a heavy drift commenced: this was the most alarm- 
ing circumstance of all, for with wreathiug and drift- 
ing snow there is no contending. The country was 
of the most dreary character possible; long upland 
tracks, like the peat-moss hills of our own Scotch 
Highlands,—the Muir of Rannoch, or the Munclia 
Mountains, rose to my remembrance,—bordered with 
mean heights, and scattered over with stragsling 
fir-trees. Our way lay for several miles by the side 
of a stream, sometimes heard beneath the snow, and 
sometimes becoming visible in sheets of cold-looking 
gtey half-frozen marshes. This was an anxiou» and 
tedious part of the march. All was one mighty waste 
of snow—not the vestige of a track, and yet we had 
more than once to cross the stream. And now it was 
that our Soorajees showed their pluck, gallantly 
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spurring their horses here and there in the deep 
uncertain snow, often tumbling head over heels into 
pools of water or hollows, but instantly up again, 
and never daunted, they pricked for the road, and 
never halted till they found or made one; and much 
desperate floundering we had to get through such 
bits. It was a weary and an anxious day as ever it 
was my fortune to pass; and good reason had we to 
bear testimony both to the hard duty which these 
same Soorajees have to go through, and the adinirable 
style in which they perform it. Brutal and impu- 
dent they may be; but that they are a stout-hearted 
and resolute race, prompt at need and fearless in 
danger, none who have travelled with them under 
circumstances like ours this day will be disposed 
to deny. 

Night closed in while we waded over an endless 
succession of waving heights and hollows, and 
through an increasing pine forest, which terminated 
in a long descent. But not so terminated our toils ; 
for many a sore struggle with snow wreaths and 
many a disappointment had we to endure, before 
our little nags,—after a ride of twenty-one hours in 
the saddle, without once dismounting except when 
they stuck in the snow, — brought us to the village 
of Sheheran ; and though during this long period of 
continued exertion they neither halted nor got a 
morsel to eat, they came on for the last few miles 
along the plain at a good round trot; nor can I say 
that when we dismounted they seemed half as much 
fegged as their riders.—So much for the bottom of 
Turkish post-horses, and the pluck of Turkish 
Soorajees. 
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We had a cold welcome at Sheheran, — bad food, 
and little of it, and no horses to be had until morn- 
ing; so that it was eight o’clock of January 29th 
before we got on foot again; and in truth I was not 
sorry for a few hours’ rest. Qur accounts of the 
road were far frem encouraging: it was “ Adar 
tchowk tchowk—tchowk dughler—pees dag hle oA 
great deal of snow and plenty of monntains — bad 
mountains,"—in reply to our yucstions 5 nor were our 
winds relieved nor our bopes revived by having to 
start in a heavy fall of snow, and an atmosphere as 
black as night. But this had been for some time 
our daily bread ; and we began to dread that, unless 
we pushed through the mountains and passes at 
once, we might be snowed up completely, and de- 
tained for weeks, if not for months, in sume imiser- 
able village: so we mustered our courage and off 
we set, in spite of the declarations of the postinaster 
and his myriidons that we should stick in the “ El- 
ma-dagh,” a difficult pass over one of the mountains 
in our next stage. 

Onr route for the first part of the stage lay across 
country much resembling what we bad passed the 
preceding day—plains and undulating ground co- 
yered with snow, on which a few trees of arbor vite 
and young fir and oak appeared like spots. A hit- 
ter cold and dreary twenty-four miles’ ride through 
continued storm, with fresh snow up to the horses’ 
bellies in the path, brought us to Chifflick, a con- 
siderable Armenian village. Although we could 
scarcely see our way from the drift, we did it in five 
hours. In the cpurse of the stage, we took coffee xt 
a guard-house of logs, built in a pass, and occupitd 
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by a party of Turkish soldiers, whose business it 
was to protect travellers, and clear the road from 
thieves, of whom they assured us there was plenty. 
They pointed to a gallows erected just in front of 
the post, where they said they hung up all they 
caught, out of hand, sticking their heads afterwards 
upon certain spikes with which the gibbet was fur- 
nished ; but the only head we saw upon them was 
that of a large red deer. 

At Chifflick we had our first battle for horses. 
Posting at this season is so rare, that few are kept at 
the post-houses; and when more are wanted, the 
postmasters hire them from the villages around. 
This had been the cause of our detention at She- 
heran ; and this, together with a private motive of 
the postmaster’s, delayed us here. The honest man 
had made up his mind to get more out of us than a 
mere breakfast would afford opportunity for screw- 
ing; and accordingly, by his manceuvres, the night 
had so nearly set in before the horses were collected, 
that, with the mountain-pass and snow before our 
eyes, neither ‘'atar, Soorajee, nor Tchelebce thought 
it expedient to make a start. We resolved, therc- 
fore, to wait till the moon should be up, which 
would be about two in the morning, and in the 
mean time to take our rest. Sad dclays these, but 
inseparable from “ a winter’s journey Tatar.” 

No sooner had this resolution been announced, 
than the whole house was in a bustle ;—the floor was 
swept out clean; odds and ends of domestic matters 
were shoved out of sight; mattresses and pillows 
taken from their secret places and spread upon the 
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elevated seats of honour near the fire ; and Soorajces, 
Cahwajees, and domestics, hurried about amain. 
The old man of the house, who had been dispos- 
sessed by us of his throne, (just below the daés,) and 
who had been hovering about like a restless spirit 
seeking its own place, resumed his seat, and lighted 
his pipe, —the Tatar did the same, and the old 
tobacco-bag went down even to the Jast of the 
Soorajees. We divested ourselves of our accoutre- 
ments, had our boots pulled off; 1 took to my writ- 
ing, Bonham to his chibook; the place assumed a 
settled air of comfort, and a calm succeeded the 
tempest of clearance and preparation. 

I should tell you that the houses aud villages of 
that part of Armenia into which we had now en- 
tered are formed on quite a different plan from 
those to which we had hitherto been accustomed. 
They are in great measure built under ground, the 
earth that is excavated being heaped about the walls, 
an arrangement tending as uch to the exclusion of 
light as to the increase of warmth: but to people 
who, when not in active occupation, stoke all day. 
or sit in almost utter idleness, this inconvenience is 
not much felt. As darkness closes in, their plentiful 
supply of wood enables them to keep up a blazing 
fire; but when they require light for other purposes 
at night, they make usc of the sane soit of candle- 
fir, or splinters of fat turpentine pine, which is used 
in the Highlands of Scotland. It is produced by a 
disease in the common fir, which causes a congestion 
of its resinous juices to the part affected, and the 
tree is cut down for the sake of this alone, or the 
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part is cut out, leaving the rest to decay of itself. 
This waste may matter little in the extensive forests 
of Armenia ; but it is a vile, mischievous, and thrift- 
less practice in a Seotch plantation, where I have 
seen it carried on toa serious extent. For us tche- 
ichees, when we wanted to write, an article of the 
lowest species of tallow candle, or a little oil in a 
cruse was provided to enlighten our lucubrations; 
but the red glare of the fir torches served all other 
purposes and people. 

Scarcely were we settled for the night, when the 
voice of the Muezzin, from a neighbouring mosque, 
announced that to satisfy the cravings of nature was 
no longer a sin. A fresh bustle took place, and the 
room was instantly filled, but with more of order 
than usual. We on the raised platforins kept our 
seats and our mattresses, with the Tatar at our feet; 
on the other side of the fire, which was lower, sat 
the postmaster and an old man with a white beard, 
below whom was the head Soorajee, a tall, strong- 
featured fellow, in a huge turban, monstrous shulwars, 
and a well-worn jacket that had once been gay; the 
rest, to the number of six or eight, “ ragged and 
tough” enough, and exhibiting a plentiful variety of 
grotesque physiognomy, ranging from that of the ape 
and the fox to that of the bear and the bull, touk 
their seats in order below, while several of the still 
lower menials assumed a standing post at the foot of 
the apartment, or flitted about in service of the goodly 
company. 

A portion of coffee was next extracted from the 
breeches pocket of mine host, aud duly prepared by 
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a most squalid old wretch, with a ragged garment 
and a rusty beard; and, in the mean time, the little 
dinner stool, or table, was placed before the post- 
master, with a tray bearing what I thought but a 
scanty supply of food for such a company. To 
work, however, they fell, and soon made a clearance 
of the dishes, which, tray and all, were taken down 
to be licked clean by the menials. So ended scene 
the first. 

The second was that of evening prayers. Two of 
the Soorajees, without “ with your leave or by your 
leave,” jumping up upon the lower part of the bench 
or platform where we sat, threw down their rug, 
and sans further ceremony began their numdés. It 
was soon over, for they got through it professionally, 
—that is, at the gallop,—and jumping down again, 
were succeeded by another brace, whe performed their 
devotions in like manner ; and so on till all had gonc 
through the motions with cqnal unctiou and solem- 
nity; the rest rattling, talking and swearing and 
abusing cach other, as circumstances Ied them, all 
the while. At length up rose our old host himeclf, 
and took his place with a youth, probably, his son, 
who enunciated the whole formula aloud, the father 
following the movements and attitudes with inuch 
apparent zeal. And so finished scence the second. 

In fact, I helieved that the business of the 
evening, all except smoking a pipe or two, was at 
an end: but J was mistaken. No sooner had the 
oid man resumed his seat, than in came stool and 
tray again, and this time much better loaded than 
before. The figst supply of food had been bet a 
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sort of slight breakfast, it appeared—a whet, to pre- 
pare the delicate stomachs of these gourmands for 
the full feast, and a solid one it was which was now 
produced. Dish after dish came and went as usual; 
and come what might, they were sure to be well 
cleaned out before they left the place, and, no doubt, 
all was the sweeter from the conviction that it was 
enjoyed principally at our expense. But the sweet- 
est joys must have an end, and so must a Soorajee’s 
feast. Repletion provokes to rest; 2 little more 
smoking and a little more gabbling, and alt was still 
—still even to the huge dog, which was permitted 
to remain in the room (an unusual thing in a 
Turkish family), and whose occasional lazy growls 
sunk gradually into silence. We followed the good 
example, and stretching ourselves out where we sat, 
were soon huried in sleep. 

January 30th.—A weary sleepy-headed race are 
both Tatars and Soorajees. In spite of vows and oaths, 
and although I awakened them myself at two this 
morning, it was past four ere we mounted after a 
slight breakfast. The morning was fine, and al- 
though the snow was very deep, we made good way 
for sixteen miles over undulating plains, and then 
up a valley spriokled with juniper, fir, and arbor vite 
bushes, to a small village, where we halted and had 
a more substantial breakfast. 

I never saw a more villanous and abject specimen 
of greediness and beggary than was exhibited by the 
old and respectable-looking man who was our host 
at this place, and by every individual of his family. 
When we alighted at his door, he could not make 
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too much of us; and I was so pleased with the 
people and their attentions, that I called one of his 
two young children who had come to stare at us, 
and gave it a picce of silver. This was as a signal 
to begin the grand attack: first came the other 
imp, insisting on having as much at least as his 
lrother; next came the old villain himself, pre- 
ferring his claim to dukhsheesk with ludicrous per- 
tinacity, upon no better grounds that I could dis- 
cover than that he believed me to be rich, while 
he himself was poor; and then cvery servant or 
individual about the place advanced with their re- 
spective demands. The only way to do in these 
cases is to leave, as I did, the Tatar to scttle all 
their claims as he saw fit. 

This old fellow, like our host of the preceding 
evening, would fain have frightened us from at~ 
tempting the road, which, he said, was almost im- 
passable, if not quite so—at all events, until next 
day : but as it was only ten o'clock in the forenoon, 
we scouted the idea, and taking four stout villagers 
as additional guides and assistants,—a most fortu- 
nate precaution as it proved,—we put our trust in 
Providence and forth we fared. Our difficulties 
soon began: even before reaching the ascent we en- 
countered huge snow wreaths, where the horses 
sank, and, floundering through that which was fresh 
fallen into that which was old and tough, plunged 
almost inextricably deep. We now began to win our 
way by yards and feet instead of miles, and every 
step was so toilsome that there could be little hope 
of the horses lasting throughout the stage, or that 
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we should be able to cross the mountain before 
night-fall. We had constant accidents,—the bag- 
gage-horses sticking fast, and the Soorajees at every 
moment forced to dismount and relieve by unload- 
ing them—vour own horses stumbling and sinking 
continually, so that we were cvery now and then 
obliged to get off their hacks that they might rise. 

I know nothing more dishegrtening than this fight- 
ing and striving on through a whole strge of deep 
tough snow—to see horse aftcr horse, after plunging 
and floundering in a manner so violent as to strain 
all his frame and quite unsettle his load, at last stick 
fast and settle into the snow, where, until all his 
load is taken off, he must remain—from whence 
perhaps you know not where to drag him, lest he 
get deeper and more inextricably fixed. To see 
this go on, time after time, moment after moment, 
till your strength is goue, your spirits exhausted, 
and your hands useless and imotionless with frost, 
the wind rising and night coming on, is, I assure 
you, enough to raise painful and anxious thoughts 
in the stoutest breast. On we worked with various 
fortune, until at last, in a monstrous wreath that 
lay right across a steep pull, the whole of us stuck 
fast and came to a stand-still—iny horse falling 
twice nearly buried himself and me, and became 
so frightened that I got off his back and began to 
lead him. We had cleared the greater portion of 
the wreath, when the creature, piercing through the 
crust of old snow, plumped up to the neck, just as it 
happened on the brink of the steep brae-face along 
which we were ascending. Kicking and struggling 
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over and away he went, dragging me after him, who 
held on as Jong as I could by the bridle-rein. Forced 
at last to let go, down he rolled in an avalanche, 
till stopped by the accumulating weight of the snow 
he had displaced. It was a service of no small 
difficulty and time to extricate the frightened ani- 
mal, and I nearly lost one of my double-barrelled 
holster pistols, which tumbled out, and whieh was 
recovered only by the accident of a Svorajec’s put- 
ting his foot upon it in the disturbed snow. 

In the mean time, the foot-guides had managed to 
drag out the load-horses ; and, this wreath passed, we 
hoped the worst might be over with it. It wasa 
foolish hope, for we were just commencing the true 
ascent of the mountain, and the snow did not cer- 
tainly decrease. Occasionally, indeed, where the 
wind had drifted it away we found a comparatively 
clear tract; and the art of the guides lay in so con- 
ducting us as to keep on these bare edges; and 
for this purpose we left the regular path and kept 
forther up the mountain. But we paid dearly for 
such intervals of ease, in the toil of passing the 
desperate wreaths and fields of snow between—the 
accumulation of what had drifted from the bare spots. 
At length the horses became so exhausted, and they 
fell or sank so constantly into the tough old snow, 
while the top of the mountain was still far distant, 
that at one time I began seriously to think of the 
expediency of turning back while there was yet 
time, and ere the clouds that even now began to 
gather should break upon us in mist or snow or 
wind, either of which might bring matters ta a 
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tragical conclusion ; but the Soorajees stili kept a 
good heart. and expressed their opinion firmly that 
if we could but reach a bare bleak-looking summit 
that was louring above our heads, we should in all 
probability get through. 

It was not for me to check this zeal, so on we 
pushed with a toil I cannot describe to you—our- 
selves in our heavy boots, and rigid, snow-saturated 
garments, dragging foot after foot with pain along, 
sinking at almost every step mid-thigh deep, and 
often rolling over into holes of fresh-drifted snow. 
At last, however, we did attain the point of promise, 
where we found the ruin of a deserted Jog-house 
that had served in former times to give refuge to 
storm-besct travellers like ourselves, and appeared 
now to come in with ominous opportuneness to re- 
ceive the boues of the party after they should have 
been frozen to death within its walls. I assure you, 
T eyed it more than once with a curious glance, as 
if to scan its capacity, in case we should fail in our 
attempts to get further. We did proceed, how- 
ever, leaving it to our right, and soon got en- 
tangled in a labyrinth of hollows and wreaths, the 
receptacles of the snow fiom the heights, in which, 
after various desperate flounderings, our baggage- 
horses all stuck fast, just as the whole summit of the 
hill was enveloped in a sharp snow-storm. All was 
discomfort and alarm :—Bonham and I had by this 
time become like solid lumps of snow, chilled to 
death in spite of our exercise, and the people were 
all working as hard as possible in perfect sheets of 
ice. The day was far spent, although we had not 
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made out half our stage. Things secmed to be at 
their worst, and for a while despondence assuredly 
prevailed over us all. 

Little consideration was necessary, however, to 
remind us that a relaxation of onr efforts was not 
the way to extricate ourselves from our difficult 
position. A short cessation in the snow-storm showed 
us the descent close at hand ;—the men pointed it 
out with a shout, and the work recommenced with 
vigour; a path was trodden down for the exhaust- 
ed baggage-cattle—their loads were taken off and 
dragged over the snow to a firm spot. By the bless- 
ing of Heaven such perseverance was at length suc- 
cessful—we fairly turned the summit of the moun- 
tain, and then, although the animals frequently fell 
and slipped and floundered along, it was all down- 
hill, and each exertion took us nearer home. But a 
weary, weary time it was, and a long tedious way, 
and much of cold and misery did we sustain ere the 
huge fields of snow that lay between us and the 
little village of Léree, at the foot of the mountain, 
were passed. And there, not being inclined, as you 
may divine, to encounter a second Alpine pass, after 
what we had already undergone, we came to for the 
night, happy to have a roof over our heads in place 
of a snow-wreath; and, considering that the snow 
continued to fall and the sky to blacken, and that 
there was every prospect of being storm-staid, right 
glad to find ourselves in a situation where we should 
not perish, at least of cold and hunger. Thus ter- 
tminated our passage of the “ Elma-dagh,” or moun- 
tain of apple-trees, — I suppose from the quantity 
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of them that grow there: bitter apples they proved 
to us, for a time of more intense uneasiness I would 
not desire my worst enemy to endure. Yet, what- 
ever were the secret thoughts of the two Tchelebees, 
they kept them to themselves; for neither was, I 
believe, willing to lessen the small confidence or hope 
which the other might entertain, by an interchange of 
doubts, and still less to depress the spirits of our 
guides by expressing them openly, so we held our 
breath and our counsel till all was over, and then gave 
vent to our feelings. Qur bodily pains were not less 
severe than those of the mind,—my feet suffered 
intensely, and the keen wind seemed to pierce us to 
the very bone, through all our coverings. 

Our lodging at Léree was in the house of an old 
Turk, a chief seignor in the village, whose hall of 
reception was just part of a huge stable, railed off 
to separate the occupants from his horses and cows, 
which were feeding close to us. Our entrance 
disturbed a full assembly of worthies who were 
sitting there at their prayers, and we made interest 
for a smaller and more private room. But it was 
in vain—no smaller, or indeed any other apartment 
was to be had at Léree: but they informed us that 
the assembly would soon disperse, and then we 
should have it all to ourselves. And so it turned 
out: after gazing at us a while, one by one, they 
went their ways and left us to the civilities of our 
old host, who in due time provided us with a very 
tolerable dinner. 

The night set in gloomily : desperately heavy lead- 
coloured clouds hung low upon tbe hills we had 
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left; and they looked as if they were grinning iu 
wrath at us for having lost their prey. A thick 
frost mist settled down upon the valley, obscuring 
everything beyond a few paces distant, so that we 
had no cause to be sanguine in our expectations for 
the morrow, for we knew that another uight’s snow 
would render the hill before us impassable, and we 
went to sleep in doubt and anxiety, but still re- 
solved to make a bold attempt in the morning. But 
matters turned out better than we had a right to ex- 
pect, and although our sleepy-headed people did not 
make the most of it, the morning commenced well, 
for two men who had crossed the hill on the pre- 
ceding day, and were now returning, offered us their 
company and guidance. 

Day broke upon us with a beauty which it main- 
tained throughout— 


« There was not on that day one cloud tu speck 
The azure face of Heaven ;” 


and the sun, “ careering in his fields of light,” shone 
down upon us with an ardour which would have 
hinted at May, had not the unspotted expanse of 
deep snow talked to us plainly enough of winter. 
I never saw the contrast so strong between sparkling 
unbroken white and the dark azure of the sky. We 
started cheerily about six o'clock, and, crossing the 
valley, soon commenced the ascent, which, as well as 
the descent, we accomplished with an ease that put 
our gloomy anticipations to the blush, and proved 
how little we should trust either to the accounts of 
others or our own prognostications. The cause of 
R2 
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this facility was, that less fresh snow had fallen in 
this quarter, and the old, in many places, supported 
our horses. Occasionally, indeed, they did break 
through the crust, and then there was some despe- 
rate floundering. My foolish beast tumbled me twice 
or thrice into the snow in this way, and there were 
several others of the company similarly discom- 
fited; but on the whole we got on finely, reaching 
Kara-koulagh, our stage, and a miserable village, 
about eleven o'clock. 

The hills we passed, in so far as we could distin- 
guish for the snow, appeared to be all of the same 
earthy character so prevalent in Asia Minor; but, 
towards the end of the stage, I observed one of which 
the rock was «a coralline limestone, with chert e1- 
bedded, and of a red-yellow colour. Lofty and sharp- 
ridged mountains were seen to the south and east. 

After a rather long detention we departed in high 
spirits, with the full hope of reaching Erzeroom with- 
out a stop; but we were doomed to a vexatious dis- 
appointment. Our course lay down a valley, and 
then over a range of moderately high hills, which 
intervened between us and a branch of the Eu- 
phrates. At the foot of the pass a quarrel occurred 
between the Tatar and one of the Soorajees, in which 
the latter behaved so ill, that I wished to have had 
him punished on the spot. But the Tatar seemed to be 
quite cowed, and it terminated in his informing us 
that the Sourajees found more suow than they ex- 
pected, and could not promise for keeping the road 
during the night. This was quite an unlooked-for 
announcement, and entirely at variance with what 
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we had heard of the road while at the village. In- 
deed, from the Tatar’s manner, I suspected some 
trick, some private interest concerned, and reman- 
strated accordingly ; but it was of no avail. The 
worst of the matter was, that the village to which 
they wished to take us was a full half-hour or more 
to the right of the road; so that by the purposed 
arrangement we were to lose not only the time of 
halt, but full four miles of distance on a difficult 
snow-covered road. This was wormwood to us; but, 
ignorant as we were of the country, what could we 
object to the measures proposed by the man who 
was to guide us through it? Off went the Tatar, 
accordingly, with one of the Soorajees, to secure a 
good reception for us at the village; for it appeared 
that the inhabitants were Koords, fellows much more 
given to plundering than to entertaining travellers, 
and who either might not relish the intrusion, or, 
at all events, might not prove the safest and most 
disinterested of hosts. The 7chelebces and the other 
Soorajee followed more at leisure. 

It was dark night when we reached the place, for 
the sun had set before the quarrel hetween the Tatar 
and guides, so that all we saw of the village on 
approaching it was its lights: but had it even been 
broad day, we should have made little out of the 
group of dusky heaps to which, as we approached, 
we were welcomed by the baying of a hundred 
dogs. The houses, burrowed in the ground on the 
side of a hill, were covered with snow; the en- 
trances were black-looking holes, inte which we 
plunged darkling, after dismounting from our horses, 
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and we found ourselves among a confused assem- 
blage of buffaloes, horses and cows, men, women 
and children, who were all mingled higgledy-piggledy 
in a cavern, the size of which, smoke, and the red 
glare of torches, and dust and uproar, prevented us 
from discovering. Dire indeed was the tumult: as 
when a wicked boy thrusts a stick into a wasp’s hole, 
out they rushed in crowds, but not, as it appeared, 
with mischievous, but hospitable intent; and our 
horses were taken from us, and ourselves laid hold 
of, amidst a lowing and bleating of beasts, a crying 
of children, and a galble of women, that might have 
made one fancy he had got into a sort of Noah’s ark 
in a gale of wind. 

It was some time ere we elbowed and fought our 
way through the throng of men and brutes, and 
were introduced to an inner apartment, railed off as 
usual from the rest, and full of sitters and smokers, 
but where we were welcomed by an old man, and 
coffee inumediately prepared and served up to us. 
It was a strange uncouth lodging, sure enough, as 
we saw when our eyes became sufficiently accus- 
tomed to the dim atmosphere to permit of our ex- 
amining it. The walls, very rudely constructed of 
stones and wood and mud, resembled much some of 
the old Highland huts you have seen in the heights 
of Badenoch or Stratherrik, or in our own Caploch. 
The roof, supported by a few huge beams of wood 
crossed by smaller pieces, was covered with a thick 
terrace of earth formed with a pent, to let the water 
tun off. Under this there were several apartments, 
more indeed than we could judge of, in the outer 
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ones of which were stabled the cattle; aud it was 
through these we had won our way to the sanctum 
where we sat. Rude as everything about us was, 
there were some mats and carpets spread upon the 
nud floor, and a guod fire blazed in the chimney, 
which, according to custom, was at the upper end, 
and over which there was a lamp with oil burning. 
We had left the regions of wood, and the fuel was 
cakes of dried cow-dung, but yet there was a cheer- 
ful air about the place, in spite of all its roughness, 
to which the cold external air made us more scn- 
sible; and I could not help confessing to myself 
that it was a far more comfortable abode than those 
to which I have just likened it, —to wit, to our 
Scottish Highland hovels. The people were all well 
and warmly dressed — some of thern even gaily so ; 
and a striking air of plenty and rude prosperity was 
evident in everything about them. 

After staring at us for a while, as usual, these 
good people left us for a little alone; but they soon 
returned, in greater numbers; and, after holding 
counsel together in the “ lower house,” cach man 
laid himself down where he chose or happened to be 
sitting, inside or outside of our apartment, and the 
whole floor was covered in a trice, “ thick as leaves 
in Valombrosa,” with snoring black heaps. What 
with the effluvia of men and beasts, and the remains 
of an ample fire, the heat became intense——the 
air suffocating. To sleep in such an atmosphere 
was impossible to our unaccustomed natures; and 
even could weariness have triumphed over these an- 
noyances, the multitude of fleas alone would have 
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banished rest. I had, therefore, no claim to merit for 
being able to summon the Tatar at midnight, when, 
according to agreement, we were to mount and pro- 
ceed; but an hour more elapsed before he would 
venture to awaken the formidable Soorajees, and 
then it was only gently, and “in the most delicate 
way in the world,” according to Mr. Chucks, (vide 
Peter Simple,) to hint that the time for departure 
had arrived. But such measured solicitations were 
for a long time lost upon the brutal guides, and it 
was obvious both to my companion and inyself that, 
for some reason or other, the Tatar was afraid of 
these men. He coaxed and conciliated them by 
all means in his power. At the time of dinner he 
asked us to sit down and eat with them,—a freedom 
we rather indignantly repelled ; and when we called 
for a supply of our own figs, the man handed to 
them a parcel at the same time as to us, without 
even asking our leave. This complaisance was the 
more unaccountable, because, of all the coarse and 
brutal set we had met with, these fellows were the 
most sulky and savage, and tried our patience in 
every possible way, as if to show us how much they 
had us in their power. ‘The Tatar, indeed, after- 
wards explained that, having now reached the 
Koordish country, where every man is a thief, and 
being far from any authority to whom in case of 
need he might apply for assistance, he conceived it 
prudent to avoid offending the Soorajees, who had 
much in their power, and who, had we persisted, 
this night, in despite of their remonstrances, might 
not only have abandoned us to our fate, but have 
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hastened it by an understanding with such people 
as the inhabitants of this very village, who, he de- 
clared to us, were nothing else than a gang of rob- 
bers and plunderers, 

It was three o'clock in the morning of the Ist of 
February, and bitter, bitter cold, when we left this 
abominable little village, the name of which I never 
asked, and proceeded to regain the high road by 
a short cut across a tract of low hills. The track 
was tolerably plain in the snow; yet our guides more 
than once lost their way, as we very nearly did our 
noses and fingers from the intense frost. Our road 
next lay through the valley of a stream called the 
Ak-Kallah su, a feeder of the Euphrates, along which 
we went for some sixteen or twenty miles, to an old 
deserted caravanserai, where we halted to smoke a 
pipe and try to warm ourselves. This last was no 
easy matter; for the only fuel to be had was the 
dung of animals, and the cold penetrated to every 
bone of our body, through furs and all. I stamped to 
and fro in my heavy boots, knocking my arms about 
like an old hackney-coachman in a frosty day ; but I 
could not bring circulation back to my limbs: it was 
desperate work. It was from this caravanserai that 
I wrote the little pencil-note which conveyed to you 
the first news of my safety so far. 

While halting here we were joined by other tra- 
vellers, Persians from Erzeroom, and a Tatar, who 
had been robbed and severely wounded, as he told 
us, only a short time before, near Bayazeed, a strong 
fortress on our way, and who had remained to re- 
cover if he could the amount so stolen from the 
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pashah of that place. The respective Tatars, or ra- 
ther Soorajees, thought fit to exchange horses here, 
urging as an excuse for the delay which this ar- 
rangement occasioned, the chance that we might not 
get horses at Ashkallah, the stage to which we were 
going, and could take these, which belonged to that 
place, after a rest, on to Erzeroom. In spite of this 
detention, and an infamous road which bore hard 
upon our weak cattle, we contrived to reach our 
stage (Ashkallah) rather before nightfall; but find- 
ing that it would be impossible to get over the 
remaining thirty-six miles to Erzeroom by any rea- 
sonable hour, we resolved to halt where we were for 
a little time, and take the road again at an hour 
which would ensure our reaching that city early 
in the morning. In fact, such was the intensity 
of the cold after nightfall, that our guides refused 
to go on; nor do I believe we could have borne it 
ourselves. The thermometer must have been many 
degrees below zero ; aud there was a slight moving of 
the air at times, which played about our faces and 
our persons like a blast from the throat of death 
itself, 

A good fire and a tolerable dinner revived and 
enabled us to face the enemy by one o'clock in the 
morning of the 2d of February; but I cannot describe 
to you the anguish of cold we endured throughout 
these dreary inorning hours, and till long after sun- 
rise. The heavy air actually felt as if it would take 
away our breath ; and head, face, and garments were 
instantly covered with ice from the floating rime, 
and from our own breath. During the first half 
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of the stage we proceeded slowly, for the track was 
not always perceptible, and we had some trouble, 
as usual, with our load-horses. But the latter part, 
after morning broke, we got over much more ra- 
pidly, and reached Erzeroom ahout half-past nine 
o'clock ; that is, we did the nine Turkish hours in 
about eight of time; tolerable work under such 
circumstances, 

In addition to the limestone of the previous days, 
we observed brown laminated sandstone, crumbling 
to pieces with facility, and composing, as it secmed 
from one or two spots laid bare by the wind, a 
considerable portion of the soil; indeed, whatever 
morsel of earth was visible was of a dark red tinge. 
We also observed some very singularly formed rocks, 
but their nature I know not, as they were too far 
from the track in which we moved to judge of it: 
but the geology of this part of the country would be 
found, as I suspect, well worth examining. 

T need not, as I take it, enlarge to you upon the 
pleasure with which we saw ourselves once more 
beneath a Christian roof, and heard ourselves ad- 
dressed in our own language—where we met with 
many of the comforts of which we had been for 
some time deprived, and, above all, a hearty wel- 
come, Mr. Zohrab, the British Consular Agent, 
received us indeed with abundant and cordial hos- 
pitality, and much did we enjoy our temporary 
respite from labours both mental and corporeal : 
mental, I say emphatically, for you are not to be- 
lieve that, in a journey like this, fatigue is confined 
to the body alone. It is the mental anxicty and 
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toil which is severest and hardest to bear. To face 
a bitter day in England may be painful, but, in 
general, a temporary discomfort is the worst of it ; 
but when it comes to exposing yourself, and those 
who are bound to follow you, day after day, and 
night after night, to the inclemency of a winter in 
these Alpine and almost desert regions, where a gust 
of wind or a shower of snow may put an end to the 
whole party, and close your own account of duty or 
of enterprise—and to continue this exertion, when 
lassitude and want of rest have dulled the energies 
and diminished the moral as well as the physical 
powers, is an effort of which those alone who have 
made it can be qualified to judge. Much do Bon- 
ham and I bug ourselves at having, as we hope, got 
over the worst of our difficulties; swearing, however, 
in good set terms, that the foad betweeen Constan- 
tinople and Erzeroom has seen the last of us, and 
that they may make Tatar’s meat of us if ever we 
are caught trying a winter journey Tatar again. 
Yet are we well in health; we thrive on dirt and 
vermin, which occasion us to relish a bath now and 
then, or a cleaner lodging and better fare; and we 
content ourselves with longing for our month’s quiet 
at Tehran, where we shall no longer have to flog 
and spur jaded Turkish post-horses day and night, 
or herd with insolent and brutal Soorajees. 
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Erzeroom, — Russian bencfits, — Turkish Officers and Soldiers, — 
Ancient buildings. — Leave Erzeroom.— Hasson KalJoh, — 
Dellee Baba.— Pass of Dehi.— Struggles in snow. —Topra 
Kallah. — Karaklissia, — Koords. — Euch-Klissin. — A bitter 
night and cold reception. — Diadeen. —- Koordish Soorajees. — 
Ararat. — Bayazeed. — Kovrdish Guides.— The Kazlee-geul.— 
Defeated by snow. — Retrograde movement.— A struggle for 
Lodgings. —A feast-— Koordish moderation.— Koordish guards. 
— Return to Bayazeed. — Lodgings there. —- A singular ren- 
contre. — Unavoidable delay. 


Bayazced, 11th February 1833. 


Dear —, 

Ir you examine Macdonald Kinnear’s map of Asia 
Minor and Armenia, you may find, on the south side 
of Mount Ararat, the place from which I now write. 
A wild mountain-fortress it is, and good reason have 
I to remember it and pour on it my malison, for 
to me it has been a stumbling-block and a cause of 
much vexation, and, as I anticipate, of great delay. 
Here we are storm-staid at last—snowed up, like the 
folks in certain tales that you wot of—and in the 
hands of fellows who, if they dared, would fain 
bring our journey to a termination by stripping us 
of everything we possess. My whole journey, from 
Constantinople, till the moment when I write, has 
been a continued period of discomfort and fatigue 
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and anxiety, such as I never before, under any 
circumstances, experienced. 

When I wrote you last from Erzeroom, we hoped 
by this time to be at or near Tabreez; yet scarcely 
have we been able to reach this place, and every 
stage has been disputed foot by foot with the snow : 
in fact, so desperate has the cold been, that we 
were forced to abandon travelling by night for the 
most part; we could not get the people to move; 
and, to say the truth, neither they nor we could 
have stood it. Even the bitterness of the early 
morning and late evening hours was scarcely to 
be borne; nor will you be surprised at this, when 
I tell you that the cold varied from ten to fifteen 
degrees, and even as low as twenty degrees, below 
sero of Fahrenheit. But you will expect a more 
particular account of our progress, and a few words 
about Erzeroom, the capital of Armenia. 

On entering and riding through the city we had 
been struck with its miserable condition: half the 
houses were apparently in ruins, the other half in 
most squalid disrepair. Of the shops, not a third 
were open in the bazars: but this was partly occa- 
sioned by the inclement season ; for not only was it 
the Ramazan, when most Mahometans sleep during 
the day, but the cold had so benumbed the rest that 
few ventured out either to buy or to sell. 

Erzeroom, until destroyed by the Russians in 
1828-9, had been a flourishing place, and the great 
mart of trade, particularly for the purchase of Euro- 
pean commodities by Persian traders, who used to 
come here for their investments instead of proceeding 
1o Constantinople. But when the Russians overran 
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the country, they, by a specious pretence of deliver- 
ance from Mahometan thraldom, partly prevailed and 
partly forced all the Armenian families of this place, 
of Byaboot, and the neighbourhood, to leave their 
homes and enter the Russian territories. Upwards 
of ninety thousand souls are said to have been thus 
carried off from Turkish Armenia, of whom more 
than seven thousand were from Erzeroom : and from 
what I afterwards heard and saw, I do not believe 
this estimate is beyond the truth. They were driven 
by the orders of Prince (then Count) Paskevitch into 
Russian Armenia, the population of which had be- 
come scanty under their mild parental sway, upon 
an understanding that they were to be distributed 
in towns and villages which required such a trans- 
fusion of human life, and were to be protected and 
encouraged in the exercise of their several trades and 
avocations ; but, by a singular and most heartless 
inconsistency, not ouly was this virtual promise 
broken, but the poor creatures were suffered to re- 
main encamped and exposed to the severitics of the 
weather, without even a provision of bread to eat, 
so that they died by hundreds of misery and want. 
At last they were sent to Akhiska and the provinces 
of the Black Sea, where they were disposed of in 
places already fully peopled, so that their condition, 
thus huddled up in crowds, was little improved, and 
their usefulness utterly destroyed. Many more died 
here from want and from diseases occasioned by the 
swamps of these places, in constitutions accustomed 
to the free air of the upper plains; yet, still every 
application of the poor creatures for permission to 
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retura was rejected, and such as were caught de- 
serting were severely punished. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that the feeling all over Turkish Armenia 
should be strong against the Russians, and I believe 
it to be as bitter as possible. It is said, now, that 
the escape of the poor exiles that remain, and who 
are looked upon now as a charge rather than a 
benefit, is winked at, though not openly permitted, 
and that many of the survivors are gradually returo- 
ing to their homes. Thus this barbarous and most 
inconsistently prosecuted measure of state failed 
utterly of any effect, except that of exciting hatred 
and dread ; but it is an inconsistency by no means 
without parallel or precedent in the political history 
of that ambitious and arbitrary government. 
Sunday, the 3d of February, the day after our 
arrival, we devoted, as in duty bound, chiefly to 
rest; but as our departure was fixed for the morrow, 
we were forced to attend to certain arrangements 
connected with our progress. To effect these was 
no easy matter. The snow, we were assured, was 
not less, at all events between Erzeroom and Tabreez, 
than we had found it in the country to the west- 
ward; it is avery mountainous track, with many 
high and dangerous passes in the road; and the 
difficulty of procuring horses from the Koordish 
villages on the way, at all times great, would, we 
were aware, be aggravated tenfold by the rigours 
of the season. The country between Erzeroom 
and Khoee is at all times a disturbed and danger- 
ous tract, inhabited by wild Koordish tribes, who 
are thieves by habit and profession, and who 
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neither own nor pay allegiance to any authority 
beyond a limited regard to their own respective 
chieftains — themselves as arrant robbers as any of 
their followers. 

In such a country firmauns from sultan or pashah 
are but waste paper; the only security for a tra- 
veller is to be found in proceeding with a caravan, 
the conductors of which have made their bargain 
with the tribes that infest the road, and have pur- 
chased a precarious safety by the payment of a 
certain “ black mail,” or in taking with him guides 
and guards of the country, and trusting to his own 
firmness and their honesty to make good his way. 
The last is sometimes found a frail reed to trust 
to; for the conciliation of one tribe may prove any- 
thing rather than a safeguard against others, who, 
if they believed the booty to be worth the risk, 
would have no scruple whatever in wresting it from 
the hands of their brethren. Now, in this country, 
like as in others, “ Hawks dinna pike out hawks 
e’en,” and Koords do not much fancy coming to 
blows with Koords, and running the risk of blood 
feuds for a stranger, even when their words may 
be pledged to him, so that I leave you to guess how 
much of confidence a traveller can place in such 
guards. The Koords, too, hate all Turks, as the 
conquered yet proud hate their conquerors; and 
though the occasional passage of Tatars through the 
country has familiarized them to the sight of these 
officials, they do not like them; and the Tatars, 
on their part, return the full complement of detes- 
tation, combingd with no small mingling of fear. 
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They hate this part of the journey, where they have 
no control; where much money and many fair 
words are the only means of procuring horses, and 
where they risk having their throats eut for the 
specie they often have to carry. But in this, as 
in all other cases, there is an action and reaction— 
a sort of power of compensation which necessity 
calls into operation: these plunderers, discovering 
that robbing and murdering every traveller that 
comes their way was knocking their own trade upon 
the head, came to a sort of conventional compromise, 
by which the safety of travellers is increased, but 
their purse is left at the discretion of these con- 
scientious banditti. 

Thus, to determine, at such a season, on the best 
mode of proceeding to Tabreez, though only four 
hundred miles distant, became a matter of some 
anxiety. There were but two ways of it: one to 
continue posting, and take our chance of being able 
to find horses at whatsoever price the Koords might - 
demand, and with all the chances of delay which 
such a course would involve; the other, to agree 
with a muleteer to take us through with the same 
cattle in a certain number of days, and for a certain 
price, so as to rid ourselves of all trouble and respon- 
sibility. The latter, had we been able to induce a 
muleteer to undertake it in ten, or even twelve days, 
might have been the best mode in every point of 
view; but, after much inquiry and negotiation, we 
failed in finding one who would pledge himself to 
any time; and, therefore, the matter terminated in 
a resolution to put our trust in Providence, and 
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continue, as we had hitherto done, to post; hut 
such are the dilatory habits of Orientals, that not 
only Sunday but part of Monday elapsed before our 
arrangements were concluded. 

In the mean time we looked about us, and saw 
what we were told was best worth sceing in this 
ancient city, of which we obtained a good bird’s-eye 
view from the top of an old tumble-down tower 
in the castle. It presented us with an area, I should 
say, as large as that of Shecrauz, (I fear that com- 
parison may not render the thing inuch plainer to 
you), but covered with a melancholy waste of ruins. 
The castle itself was in little better case, except 
the walls, which are kept in just such a state of 
repair as to prevent them from falling to pieces. 
The gates of this castle are guarded from the intru- 
sion of strangers with sufficient watchfulness; but 
it is rather with a view to extracting from their 
pockets a portion of their coin, than from any sol- 
dier-like principle of caution. We were stopped by 
one of the new Nizam, or regular soldiers, until our 
guide brought an officer, evidently of considerable 
rank, who gained us instant adinission; but who, 
although he proved to he no less than the coin- 
mandant of artillery himself, did not disdain the 
humble guerdon of ten piastres, or about two shil- 
lings of sterling money, tendered him by our Ar- 
menian guide. On the contrary, he received it 
with infinite graciousness, and left us with repeated 
“ Khoosh gueldeniz.” But the rogue had laid his 
plans more deeply than we knew of; for, as he 
issued from the,gateway, he gave an order, in which 
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the word Buisheesh was emphatically audible, and 
the effect of which was to throw the bayonets of 
a couple of sentries across, 80 as to bar all passage 
when we attempted to follow. We remonstrated ; 
but the fellows regularly refused to permit of our 
escape, until we had doled out some five piastres 
more, of which the worthy commandant, no doubt, 
pocketed the lion’s share. It was one of the coolest 
proccedings I ever saw; for they actually bullied 
us out of our money as if they had been enforcing 
a right. 

There are in Erzeroom several stone structures of 
considerable antiquity, which, had weather and time 
permitted, might have proved worthy of more at- 
tention; but we could examine only two. One, 
which has been made an arsenal of, is built of hewn- 
stone, and is beautifully decorated, somewhat in the 
Saracenic style It is a long quadrangle, once, no 
doubt, covered in with a roof, and terminating at 
the upper end in a domed apartment, into which 
entrance was obtained from below by a marble gate- 
way highly adorned. This gateway was ordered to 
be removed by Generat Paskevitch, in order to be 
sent to St. Petersburgh. Along the walls were two 
ranges of cells, one above the other, as in Maho- 
metan Medresahs ; and the most probable conjecture 
regarding the place is, that it has been a college 
of Dervishes, attached to a fine mosque in the neigh- 
bourhood. There is neither any appearance of the 
cross, nor of verses from the Koran, to be found on 
this structure, from which deficiency we may infer 
that it was not intended either for church or mosque. 
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Traces of demolition by the Russians are to be seen 
in every part of it; and the wreck of stores and 
arms which they could not carry away, and would 
not leave unharmed, are strewed in every corner. 

The mosque just mentioned is in the same style, 
and doubtless of the same age: a shilling apiece 
procured us admission. It is a quadrangle, support- 
ed on arcades of five arches by seven, and is # fine 
old structure. Some of the domes, particularly the 
centre one, is massively but beautifully sculptured. 

During these two days the weather was by no 
means encouraging. Snow-showers were frequent, 
and the air was so thick that we could not distin- 
guish the mountains nearest to the city; while the 
temperature continued many degrees below zero. 
On the morning of the 4th of February, however, 
we again committed ourselves to its tender mercies, 
quitting the kind Mr. Zohrib at a little after three 
in a most promising fall of snow, and pitch-dark. 
The consequence, as might have been anticipated, 
was, that we had scarcely gotten a mile from the 
city-gates when we lost our way, and could neither 
find it nor the city again, and soon stabled our 
horses comfortably up to their necks in a snow- 
wreath, where we were forced to leave them until 
morning broke, for fear of making matters worse. 
You may imagine how pleasantly we felt, and how 
good-humoured we all were. 

A pretty dismal dawn it was, too, when it came, 
and a fine misty prospect it disclosed of hills and 
swells and wreaths, to which the fast-falling flakes 
were rapidly adding. Over these we trudged and 
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floundered, with an occasional plunge into a hole, 
which occupied us for a pleasant twenty minutes or 
s0,—but, on the whole, at a fair pace, to Hassan 
Kallah, performing the distance, six Turkish hours 
of space, exactly in the same of time. 

Hassan Kallah is a fortress, rather ruinous, but 
boldly standing on a rock, that projects from a 
mountainous range, and overlooks not only its own 
town, but a wide plain, along which, having changed 
horses without an inordinate delay, we trotted on 
a tolerable track towards Dellee-baba. It appeared 
indced that we were bringing the bad weather along 
with us, for the ground, as we advanced, hed but 
little fresh snow; but we had enough of it before 
evening, for it snowed the whole blessed day, and 
we lost our daylight, and the way together, at some 
distance from the village. The barking of a dog 
and a light from one of the doors, the most welcome 
sight or sound we had met with the whole day, 
relieved us at last from a state of anxiety that had 
become our evening rather than our daily fare, and 
led us to the place over hollows and ditches among 
which we had many falls; one of these nearly 
finished onr Tatar. 

It was nine at night before we got lodged, perish- 
ing with cold, and regular moving pillars of snow ; 
and here we resolved, with a good grace, to remain 
for the night ; for to move the people of the place 
from their warm nests would have been a hopeless 
attempt, had we even felt ourselves able to bide the 
chance of losing our way, and digging the horses out 
of snow-pits till morning for our amusement So, 
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entering the huge cavern-like domicile of a wealthy 
Don of the village, an Armenian—like them all, for 
here are few Turks—we made ourselves snug for the 
night. Our lodging was truly a capital specimen of 
this sort of Armenian tabernacle — an interminable 
set of great vaults, that might do duty for a Spanish 
inquisition ; and which did not resemble such a place 
the less from the crowds of dark-capped and bearded 
figures that were secn dimly flitting about by the 
red torch-light. Of this mighty habitation, all we 
could see, on approaching it, was the huge black 
entrance, yawning wide in the white snow, like the 
open mouth of a great white hear. The heat and 
smell of the buffaloes were intolerable, and we spent 
a most unrefreshing night among imyriads of fleas. 
Snow fell fast all night — more than a foot deep, 
they told us in the morning. I awoke at five, but 
could not get the party on foot till seven. In prowl- 
ing about before daylight, I went to a wrong door, 
and stumbled into a huge apartment with a lofty 
and really handsome roof, coustructed of heams nar- 
Towing into something like what we call a coach-roof 
at home, and with a colonnade of wooden pillars all 
round. It was the women’s room, and there were 
a dozen or two of them lying higgledy-piggledy, 
along with quantities of children, on a raised plat- 
form at the top of the room, around the fire-place ; 
and a few lambs and sheep were trotting about in 
the other parts of it. One of the women seeing me, 
instead of being alarm-d, or making an uproar, came 
up and asked me for some sugar for her child; and 
one of the men, seeing me hesitate at entering, not 
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only offered no objection, but asked me to goin. I 
dare say the room was fifty feet long hy twenty- 
eight to thirty feet broad, and at least eleven or 
twelve high. 

The morning was clear, but bitter, bitter cold,— 
and severely we felt it as we made our way along a 
valley to a curious gorge—a fine handitti-like scene, 
just fit for a painter, and began gradually to ascend 
a high pass. It was that of Dehd, a mountain fa- 
mous, or rather infamous, for its difficulty, and the 
number of cattle and men lost on it every winter. 
The side, however, on which we commenced our 
ascent being to windward, was tolerably clear of 
wreaths, and we reached the miserable hamlet of 
Deha, which gives its name to the pass, by noon. 
It was at this place our difficulties commenced. 
The Jong laborious ascent from the village to the 
top of the mountain was covered very deeply with 
tough old snow, in which the horses soon began to 
sink and get entangled. In a little it became one 
continued struggle; for as fast as one horse was 
extricated from the hole he had sunk into, another 
stuck fast; to dig him out, unload, carry his bag- 
gage to a sound place, and load him again, cost 
time. Sometimes, even while we were loading him 
again, a false step aside from the narrow path, and 
down he went once more, and all our work was to do 
over again, — it was “ labour-in-vain bill” in good 
earnest; and the day went away so rapidly in these 
hard struggles, which exhausted horse and man, that 
I feared we should not get over the crest of the 
mountain while the light lasted. We fought it foot 
hy foot. 
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It was by dint of incessant exertion, and constant, 
unwearied perseverance, in unloading and carrying 
forward the bags and portmanteaus to firmer ground, 
that we gained the gorge; but a difficulty greater 
than we had calculated on awaited us there. The 
fresh snow from the weather-side of the pass, drifted 
by the wind, had accumulated on the lee-side to such 
an extent that Heaven only knows how deep it was. 
Track there was none; the drift had obliterated 
every trace of it; and we had nothing left for it but 
to prick at random for a path. It was a service of 
no little anxiety and danger to make the first at- 
tempt; and the little earnest consultation that was 
hurriedly held just on the ridge reminded one of 
those eager and rapid councils of war that are called 
forth by critical junctures, where a breach has to be 
stormed, or an assault that has failed is to be re- 
peated, 

At length, one of the Soorajees, after due exami- 
nation, pushed forth into the unbroken snow, and 
down he went incontinently, horse and man disap- 
pearing in the deep wreath, until brought up by 
some solid body either of snow or earth under the 
loose drift, where, after shaking his ears, he got up 
and stood looking at us, and we at him, with no 
small perplexity. After a minute, the other Soo- 
rajee, dismounting, tried the enterprise on foot, but 
with somewhat worse success. He found no bottom, 
and after a desperate struggle, like that of a drown- 
ing man, he dragged himself over the surface to join 
his comrade. 

In the meap time, the Soorajce’s horse, thus left 
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by its master with no one to look after it, thought 
fit to make a trial on its own account. Down it 
floundered into the ready-made hole, as over a pre- 
cipice; but the snow having been broken by its 
predecessor, gave way more easily, and being un- 
incumbered, the animal by a vigorous and continued 
struggle and the downward inclination of the ground 
made its way to where the two Soorajees stood, 
among the loud and encouraging shouts of the 
wholy party. 

The Tatar next, as in duty bound, undertook the 
enterprise: but, heavy as he was with clothes, ac- 
coutrements, and snow, his little Koordish nag was 
quite unable to fight against bad footing and top- 
weight, and down they both went as if they had 
plunged into water; and when they reappeared it 
was separate, — the heavy Janissary cloak of the 
Tatar converted into a robe of snow, and the little 
Koord plunging and kicking till it got out of the 
hollow and joined its companions, Both Soorajees, 
now, doffing their looser garments, turned to, and, 
climbing up, sought to regain the summit, where we 
stood freezing, like bottles of wine put to cool, in the 
vile cutting wind that was drifting the snow in 
clouds around us. They trampled down the snow 
as they came, and by dint of passing and repassing, 
rendered it firm enough, as it appeared, to resist 
anything. Alas!— the first load-horse, which, by- 
the-by, was the heaviest one, broke the delusion and 
the specious crust together, and it ended, as usual, 
in being forced to relieve him of his load, and carry 
it, or rather drag it on the surface of the snow, 
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to solid ground. The others were got over this first 
gap by a similar process, and we Tchelebees led our 
horses down, ourselves getting our full share of the 
snow-bath on the way. 

What time this conflict occupied you may ima- 
gine, as well as our nervous uneasiness as we saw 
the sun declining fast. The rest of the route for 
several miles was just a succession of such jobs; 
and at one place one of the load-horses slipping over 
the solid part of the path as we were going gingerly 
along the face of a steep hill, fairly fetched way 
and rolled down portmanteaus and all for about 
one hundred and fifty fect, carrying with him an 
avalanche of snow. We lost near an hour by this 
accident, and all hands were obliged to work hard 
in bringing the exhausted animal up to the path 
again, and the bags were carried upon the shoulders 
of the Soorajees. Another of these miserable beasts 
of burthen played us the same prank further 
down the pass, just at sunset, and I thought we 
were to have had a battle-royal between the Soora- 
jees, who quarrelled both about the road and their 
respective share of the work. It was no wonder 
that night closed in upon us long before we cleared 
the mountain—the wonder was that we cleared it 
at all—and it was late before we got housed in a 
little Koordish village called Seideckhan (or Seyed- 
khan), near the bottom of the valley. 

To describe all we suffered this day from cold and 
anxiety would be impossible. The actual and ob- 
vious danger of our situation was sufficient of itself 
to alarm us: but when to that was added the para- 
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lysis of mental and physical powers from extremity 
of cold, it is no wonder that gloomy thoughts would 
come into the brain. Oh! how often as night was 
shutting in, while our struggles were still increasing, 
and excluding, as it seemed, every ray of hope—how 
often did that beautiful 107th Psalm come into 
my mind,—for they who travel in the distant land, 
and in seasons of darkness and doubt, see “ the 
works of the Lord, and his wonders !’"—not less 
than those “that go down te the sea in ships, and 
that do business in great waters.” hey also “reel 
to and fro”—and are at their wit’s end. Then they 
cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and he bringeth 
them out of their distresses;— then are they glad 
because they be quiet: so he bringeth them unto 
their desired haven” — and well may they “ praise 
the Lord for his goodness and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men!” 

And they do praise hii, —deeply and fervently 
do they give thanks.—Oh, believe me, it is not in 
the imposing calm of the church or the cathe- 
dral, that devotion is always most ardent; nor 
is it by those alone who are blessed with the enjoy- 
ment of security and ease that praise and thanks. 
giving are fervently offered up. Too true it is that 
a life of toil and Jabour, when the mind is kept 
for ever on the stretch by anxiety and needful 
exertion, may render us for a time unmindful of our 
duty, — but in the hour of danger and distress— 
of trouble and perplexity, who is there that does 
not turn to his Maker, and seck in humble earnest~ 
ness for help in need from that source where alone 
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it is to be found?—Yes, many an ardent and sincere 
prayer is breathed in the midnight march and by 
the wayworn traveller; and they da not ascend 
unheeded. The Almighty, who hath himself en- 
couraged us to call upon him in trouble, — who 
“knoweth whereof we are made,” and who “ re- 
membereth that we are but dust,”— forgives the for- 
getfulness of his weak and sinful creatures in their 
brief hours of prosperity and ease, and when the 
dark day comes and forces them to turn to where 
their help lies, he listens to their cry and bringeth 
them out of their distresses. 

Our lodging this night was in a house similar 
in construction to that of last night, but smaller, 
and evidently belonging to a poorer proprietor; but 
it was more comfortable because cooler, and less 
crowded with men and animals. These Armenian 
villages differ not less in their appearance from the 
Turkish ones than do the respective people from 
each other. The houses of the latter are all above- 
ground, their penthouse and overhanging tiled-roofs 
giving them an Italian air; but within they are cold 
and open in comparison of the former, which, though 
scarcely visible above the ground, are far more warm, 
spacious, and comfortable within. When we came 
this day upon the hamlet of Deha, all that caught 
our observation was what appeared to be a group of 
rugged black stones rising out of the snow. It was 
the village however,—God save the mark! or rather 
a number of pyramidal heaps of dung-cakes built 
among the houses, interspersed with heaps of straw 
or fodder, that, looked far more like huts than the 
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teal tabernacles ; for it was not from them, but from 
holes in the ground, like rabbits from their burrows, 
that men and women and children popped forth in 
abundance, and as wild as any beasts of the forest. 
You are not to suppose that the heaps of dried dung 
are intended, as in Christian lands, for manure to 
the ground; such is by no means the case. Cows, 
buffaloes, and horses, are made use of like machines, 
to convert their straw to fucl after extracting its 
nutriment. They collect and knead their dung into 
cakes, some four inches thick, which, when dried, 
are built up into the said pyramids like peat-stacks ; 
a species of fuel which they much resemble, though 
they by no means make so brisk and clear a fire. 
About five in the morning of the 7th the Tatar 
called us to breakfast: I had tried to waken him 
half-a-dozen times before without effect. We were 
off before daylight, however, and held along @ path 
so level that we almost regretted not having con- 
tinued our way the evening before; but the pru- 
dence of our decision was justified long before we 
reached Tourpa (or Topra) Kallah, by finding our- 
selves embarrassed by a great tract of ice-running 
water, proceeding from a rivulet and some springs 
which the frost had caused to overflow, and which, 
in the dark, would have been a sad business. Mean- 
while, the sun arose in a splendid and almost cloud- 
less sky, to illuminate one of the prettiest, if not 
most imposing, winter landscapes we had seen since 
entering the snow. The village of Moollah Sulei- 
maun, which we were just passing, is situated on 
the verge of a fine plain, surrounded, by mountains, 
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above the summits of which, to the eastward, rose 
the noble peak of Ararat, just capped with a cloud. 
We had seen him in great majesty from the top of 
the pass of yesterday; and there was a fine sakiddb, 
or mirage, at the lower end of the plain, which re- 
flected the glorious sunrise, giving life to a scene that 
might otherwise have appeared too inanimate; for 
it was snow, snow, everywhere snow—a white and 
weary waste. 

Proceeding along the edge of this plain, which 
in 1822 was the scene of the defeat of the Turk- 
ish army by the Persians under the late Prince 
Royal, we reached Topra Kallah, which, like Hassan 
Kallah, is one of these peninsulated hills connected 
with a range of mountains, that, when they afford 
water, seem always to have been greedily seized 
upon as military positions, and rise over the town 
at their feet, which they command as well as pro- 
tect. Both fortification and town bear the marks 
of Russian spoliation, and the latter, particularly, is 
very ruinous: at this time it was filled with the 
retainers of the Pashah of Bayazeed, to whose 
government it belongs. I meant to have paid him 
my respects; but, as it was still the Ramazan, he 
was in his harem, from*whence there was no chance 
of his moving before evening; so we sent and pro- 
cured an order for horses, and about eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon were once more in the saddle. 
Wretched brutes the horses were; but the stage 
was a short one, and the creatures generally get 
on, one way or other. 

As we rode along the plain, I observed a very 
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noble mountain, to which we must have passed very 
close on the previous evening, and which, as we left 
the hills near Topra Kallah, and got into the plain, 
towered above them in the full splendour of un- 
broken snow, to a height of at least eight or nine 
thousand feet. Its name, we were told, is Kiusseh 
Dagh; and a more nobly-formed mountain I have 
seldom seen. The rest of those which surround the 
plain, with the exception of another, called Killich 
Dagh, at a great distance to the south-west, though 
rough and savage of aspect, had no grandeur to 
Tecommend them. 

We passed three villages in the plain, much like 
that of Dehd and Moollah Suleimaun; just like 
heaps of horse-dung in a farm-yard in winter, 
smoking and steaming at a great rate, but without 
anything that could lead a stranger to suspect the 
existence of a human dwelling among them. Our 
horses, however, thought otherwise, and we could 
scarcely get the poor creatures past them. No 
sooner did we approach one, than off set the bag- 
gage-steeds, without either let or remonstrance on 
the part of the fellows who accompanied us and did 
duty as Soorajees, and who gave not the smallest as- 
sistance to reclaim them. In fact, they appeared to 
have come rather for the purpose of retarding than 
accelerating our progress; for they would scarcely 
let their beasts move out of a foot’s pace ;—an un- 
necessary care on their part, for one of the poor 
animals was dead lame, and another so weak that it 
was continually slipping or falling. But we had 
now got fairly among the Koords, who, though keen 
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enough to get their cattle well hired, are very un- 
willing to have them worked, and who insist upon 
accompanying them all the way, to take care that 
you do not overpress them. They seem a rough, un- 
civilized race, very little less savage than the fierce, 
large dogs with which every village swarms. 

We reached Karaklissia, just such a collection 
of grass and dung-heaps as those we had passed, 
hy four o’clock in the afternoon, but the next being 
a twelve-hour stage, with much deep snow, we could 
not get the people to attempt it at night; indeed, 
starting at night has for sometime become out of 
the question, so here we came-to, most unwillingly, 
till morning, and a miserable night we had of it 
from heat, foul air, and vermin. Sleep was impos- 
sible, aud at two in the morning I awakened the 
Tatar, in order to load and be off. But we have 
now to deal with people who take their own way; 
not a horse was brought till four, and they took two 
hours to load them, so that it was six in the morning 
of the 8th before we started; yet, ere ‘ve went a 
mile, the loads went wrong, and we had to halt 
and put all to rights again. 

A colder morning never dawned. I am sure it 
was good fifteen degrees below zero, if I could have 
looked ; everything was frozen hard as iron, and the 
stunning cold without doors was a desperate contrast 
to the stifling heat within. How the people con- 
trived to adjust the loads I knew not; had it de- 
pended on me, there they must have lain—not a 
finger had I to move: furs, woollens, and all were 
laughed to scorn by the intense frost; it was inde- 
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scribably painful. Even at eleven o'clock the sun 
had scarcely any power; and, when he did shine 
out, one cheek was in a glare while the other was 
hacked by the cutting wind, and not an icicle of 
our beard was thawed. 

Our road lay still along the plain, behind a range 
of earthy hills which intersect it. The whole, full 
sixty miles in length, is clearly alluvial; as are the 
hills, which are not more than from fifty to a 
hundred feet high. It is the bed of more than 
one stream which joins the Euphrates. The latter 
part of our march was almost in the bed of that 
river. As we pursued our way, several parties of 
Koords passed us, wild-looking figures, richly but 
fantastically dressed, and armed to the teeth with 
spears, swords, pistols, guns, &. We thanked 
Heaven, when, after a keen scrutiny from their 
piercing black eyes, they returned our “ salaam 
aleicoom,” and passed on; nor could we help 
looking back more thaa once to see whether they 
had not turned to charge us, for they would have 
spitted us like black-cocks, had they thought them- 
selves strong enough, or us worth the risk of attack. 

The depth of snow increased as we went on—we 
were now near the sources of the Euphrates, and on 
the highest plateau of Armenia; but we had a good 
hard track, and although the regular ribbed steps 
worn in it by the passage of caravans made our pro- 
gress slow, we still got on without so much of the 
eternal falling of horses and loading aud unloading 


the baggage-cattle. Of the villages we passed, some 
had been totally ruined, and all more or less da- 
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maged by the Russians. At nine hours, or thirty- 
six miles, we passed the Armenian village and church 
of Eutch-Ecclesia,* or rather Ecclesia, one would say, 
for it has but one church, and a singular fabric it is, 
one thousand four hundred years old, built in the 
usual cruciform shape, with a multitude of irregular 
ekes and additions, forming a curious whole, which 
is surrounded hy a wall by way of a fortification. 
We had no time, however, to examine it, although 
we halted for a few minutes, during which there 
was a high dispute between the Tatar and Soorajees 
about proceeding. The Tatar was desirous to go 
on, because, as he truly said, if we did not, we 
should just lose one whole day by the difficulty of 
getting horses at Diadeen, only three hours further 
on, and our regular halting-place ; whereas, by push- 
ing on this night, we should get from thence at once 
to Bayazeed to-morrow. ‘The Svorajees, on the 
other hand, cowed hy the cold and the approach of 
night, which was just coming on, did all they could 
to fix us where we were, in which they werc snp- 
ported by the priests of the church, who hoped to 
get some pickings from us; and if the truth must be 
told, there was a little lazy devil in our own hearts, 
who pointed to the red setting sun, and held up a 
visionary thermometer with the index at heaven 
knows how much below Zero, who whispered to us 
of sufferings and losses of noses and toes, and whose 
suggestions were enforced by the pain of our already 
tingling extremities. But the Tatar was steady for 
once, and we could not deny that he was right. So 
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away we went, turning our backs upon the cheerful 
warm blaze that had been kindled for us, driving on 
the unwilling baggage-cattle, which the sulky Soo- 
rajees would not take charge of; indeed, they threat- 
ened to leave us altogether, though in the end they 
thought better of it and followed us. 

Seriously, it was not without some very ugly 
forebodings that we filed out of the gateway, just as 
the crimson disk of the sun was falling below the 
distant hill of snow. It was as cold as in the morn- 
ing; fiercely cold—cold as death itself, with every 
prospect of increasing; and having had bitter expe~ 
rience of the danger and difficulty, as well as the 
distress of night-travelling in snow, especially with 
such inefficient attendants, I own that the measure 
did appear to me somewhat hazardous, but the 
Tatar was confident, and on we went. It would be 
vain to attempt a description of our sufferings this 
night—they did not fall short of our worst anticipa- 
tions. It was about eleven o'clock, when, weary and 
sick, and numbed, our eyes were gladdened by a 
sight of the heaps and ruins of Diadeen, looking, 
when we reached them, just like a parcel of black 
stones scattered about upon the snow, but looming 
strangely through the frost-mist that rose from the 
stream and hollows of the valley. They were the 
only objects that served to distinguish the earth 
from the grey threatening sky, 

But our difficulties were not at an end here. 
We reached the centre of these miserable heaps of 
Tuins, but, except the occasional howl of a dog, all 
was silent as the tomb. Not a house could we find 
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to go to—the inhabitants, if any there were, seemed 
resolute in sleep, and none of us knew where to seek 
for them. It was now that we acknowledged and 
felt the value of the dirty Turkish post-houses we 
had so often despised, with their dirtier but ready 
Ceahwahjees. What would we now have given for 
one to receive us, or for one of the greasy rogues 
to minister to us ;—now, as we stood frozen under 
the lee of a ruined wall, while one Soorajee shouted 
out for the Chiaoosh, and the other went lazily after 
the load-horses, which, poor brutes, were voluntecr- 
ing a search for a stabte. 

More than half an hour elapsed before we were 
led to a black chasm, which proved the entrance to 
as miserable a hole of a lodging as you can well 
imagine—no light, no fire, the people all asleep, or 
obviously indisposed to accommodate us; and we 
were actually beginning to despair of anything be- 
yond shelter from the blast, when the Chiaoosh, who 
had been summoned from the house of the Beg, or 
governor of the place, came in and roused up our 
unwilling hosts with a vengeance. A light was 
then, at length, procured, and we followed it into a 
small room, the floor of which was covered with a 
dozen or twenty individuals of the human species, 
and of all genders, for what we could sce, sleeping 
promiscuously, heads and tails, upon a few mats. 
Our entry made a deuce of a stir amongst them : the 
stick went to work, and up they got, some naked, 
others very scantily clothed, running this way and 
that, like drunken creatures, till at length the whole 
were bundled out, and we came forward to occupy 
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their warm nests. Numuds and carpets, and pil- 
lows, however, were produced at the summons of 
the indefatigable Chiacosh. A fire was lighted, and 
after a little while, with infinite delight, we felt our- 
selves begin to thaw. To complete our comfort 
coffee was produced, and followed in a moderate 
time by a tolerable pillaw: and, at length, weary 
and sleepy, we sunk to rest. 

We were now in the house of a Koord, and 
strange fellows in some respects we found them: 
at once independent and cringing —hospitable in 
manner, but in heart greedy in the extreme. To- 
day, for instance, I was not more surprised at the 
violent abuse which our Tatar lavished on our sulky 
Soorajees, than at the coolness and unconcern with 
which these fellows, who ali hold themselves to be 
gentlemen, agas forsooth! received it. To be sure, 
they may have taken the whole as words of course, 
inere expletives, the inconsistency of which neu- 
tralized their insulting nature; for at one time they 
were scoundrels, sons of dogs, and all that was vile 
and infamous; and the next moment they were 
Jannum, “ my \ife—my soul!” But all was of no 
avail; flattery or abuse were alike ineffectual. It 
is the same in al} pecuniary dealings, whether the 
matter in hand be bargain or reward. They will 
try every possible shift to screw a little more 
from you than their right; but when they find you 
firm, it is amusing to see how they content them- 
selves with what they get. These very Soorajees 
first abused the Tatar grossly for the smallness of 
the present he offered them, tried everything to 
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squeeze ont another piastre or two, first for them- 
selves, and then for a fellow who had accompanied 
us all the way on foot to look after his own mare; 
then, finding him deaf to their appeals, they dropped 
the subject, kissed his hand, prayed God to bless 
him and us, and left us, apparently perfectly well 
satisfied, and wishing us all manner of success. 

By-the-by. I never saw fondness for a dumb 
animal carried to a greater length than by this 
poor pedestrian, this fellow-traveller of ours. THis 
only errand in walking these fifty long miles in deep 
snow and desperate cold, during which he constantly 
kept pace with us, was to watch over the welfare 
of this favourite mare, one-of the horses which we 
bad hired, and which Bonham rode. This was 
“Love stréng as death,” indeed, for most men 
would have thought it braving death, and to many 
the cold and fatigue would probably have proved 
fatal. 

We awoke in good time on the morning of the 
ninth, after a sounder sleep than usuel; but it was 
to little purpose, for no horses had been procured, 
though the Chiaoosh had been charged with, and 
had promised to perform, this duty on the preceding 
night. The Beg of Diadeen, who is brother to the 
Pashah, seemed little inclined to regard the orders 
of that chief, for infinite were the difficulties and 
delays which we found in getting them executed ; 
and when, by dint of remonstrance, and threatening, 
and coaxing, an order for the requisite number of 
horses was obtained from this functionary, those 
that were offergd were so wretched that we were 
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forced to reject them; and Mr. Bonham, who could 
talk better Turkish than I, accompanied the Tatar 
to the Serai, in order to press the matter effectually. 
It was finally arranged by the production of certain 
steeds from the Beg’s own stable, the hire charged 
for which was exactly in an inverse ratio to their 
efficiency ; but the delay was far more vexatious 
than the imposition, for the day was fine, and it 
was of great importance that we should reach Baya- 
zecd, a long and difficult stage of nine hours, before 
night. 

During the absence of the Tatar and Bonham, as 
I sat watching the baggage, there rushed in an old 
Koordish dame followed by a whole shoal of young 
folks; 1 suppose their errand was to see the stranger ; 
hut the former, by way of excuse, went to the fire- 
place, as if she came for fire: the others did not 
affect any, but fell at once to peering and prying 
about like crows into a hone, and jabbering away 
like a parcel of young monkeys. Then down they 
sat, and commenced preparations for a journey I 
suppose; for they stuffed their raw sheepskin bus- 
kins with hay to keep the soles of their feet from 
the cold. This is the common practice; and they 
further wrap the limb from toe to mid-leg with 
strips of cloth or bits of rag, just as I have described 
the Turkish Soorajees to do, and cram the whole 
into the aforesaid sock, which is gathered up with 
cords and ticd round the ankles. Above this goes 
the shulwars, or louse Turkish breeches, common to 
all ranks and classes, which completes the outfit of 
the lower man. 
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It was ten o'clock a.st. before we mounted, and 
it cost us another half-hour to get our wretched 
heasts, which seemed scarcely able to drag along 
their own carcasses, clear of the village. The igno- 
rant or unwilling guides would drive instead of 
leading them, and kept swearing and storming, in 
good Koordish no doubt, or gazing idly about them, 
while the creatures bolted and ran among the huts, 
and every way but the right one, with an agility 
that their appearance belied, throwing off their ill- 
tied loads in the snow, till at length the Tatar, with 
the help of some of the inhabitants, got them to 
rights, and into the beaten track in the snow, from 
which it was difficult for them to swerve. You 
have no notion how fretting are such delays, while 
the precious day light is fast passing away, to those 
who know the bitterness of night-work. Oh how 
we cursed the supineness of these idle and inefficient 
vagabonds, and wished for one of those impudent 
but active and knowing rogues we had so often 
abused and consigned to the evil onc!—but there 
are no such clever rogues in Koordistan. 

Soon after clearing the village, we slowly ascended 
a pass, from the top of which we looked down upon 
a brilliant white plain, at the further end of which 
Mount Ararat arose in cloudless glory—alf glittering 
in unbroken snow, and, as it scemed, close to us. 
He is a grand feltow, certainly ; and freezing though 
it was, I Jonged to take his dimensions, and the out- 
line of the whole scene, snow and all; but with 
such guides, we did not dare to linger,—it might 
have cost us_a night in the snow, and our lives. 
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From the foot of the pass we had a weary tramp 
across one plain, deep, deep in snow; and then 
through a sort of defile, among a mass of craggy 
hills of basaltic rock, some of them exhibiting 
columnar appearances, till we debouched upon the 
great plain which runs quite to the foot of Ararat, 
perhaps thirty miles across; and along this we rode 
more smartly, to the foot of the mountain on which 
is perched the town of Bayazeed. 

This is truly a singular place. A jutting rock, 
projecting from a high and most rugged mountain 
cut into thousands of ravines, is crowned by its 
castle. The city is built among the clefts on either 
side, and you do not see half of it until you climb up 
and get into it as into a bird’s nest. One wonders 
what tempted men to choose a spot so unpromising for 
a city, even in regard to security ; for not only is it 
commanded from all sides, but the inhabitants them- 
selves have a most difficult ascent to surmount every 
time they leave and return to their homes, with the 
thousand other inconveniences that must attach to 
so lofty a dwelling. Except in India, I never saw so 
sharp and vile an ascent to a fort; and the pathways 
being covered with ice, it was a miracle how our 
smooth-shod horses got up, and that we escaped 
falls. When we had made good our entry we rode 
up and down, for a very long time as it appeared to 
us, for the night had got dark, and the paths were 
infamously bad, among what had once been houses, 
but now were ruins—all ruins; they had been the 
houses of the poor Armenians carried off by the 
Russians, and a dismal sight it was. Yet Bayazeed 
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before this blow must have becn a fine and populous 
as well as a large town. 

We were carried to the fortress or palace, which 
is a handsome building of hewn stone, so far as the 
imperfect light enabled us to perceive, and there we 
were detained for half an hour, until the Tatar pro- 
cured an order for lodging us. As usual, this lodg- 
ing was in the stable of an Armenian, crowded with 
horses and cattle, and stifling hot and close. This 
in a town seemed singular entertainment, and we 
remonstrated against it; upon which the (hiaoosh 
who had been sent to attend upon us offered us the 
choice of another. But it was by that time late, 
and, dubious from all accounts whether the change 
was likely to be to our advantage, we grumbled 
and growled a bit, and concluded by establishing 
ourselves where we were for the night. 

Curiosity soon filled the place, and after a little 
while we, who were desirous of rest, were sorely 
annoyed by a loud and continuous jabbering in 
Koordish, not one word of which was intelligible 
to us; but we found that these were the owners of 
horses come to bargain for the hire of the animals 
with which we were to proceed in the morning. It 
soon appeared that the measure of their consciences 
was exactly the presumed extent of our necessity— 
they insisted on just four times the lawful hire; but 
what could we do, except that which at length we 
did, stormed and blustered— swore we would com- 
plain to the Pashah, and, under that protest, finally 
paid the demand. 

In the morning, after the full customary measure 
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of delay, the loads were at length adjusted, and we 
started. The stage to Agajeek is always a trying 
one, for, besides the long steep pass of that name, 
there is a wearisome mountain valley upon a very 
high level, called the Kazlee-geul, which is notorious 
for the depth of its snow, and consequently for its 
danger in winter. T'o this place there are two roads 
from Bayazeed; the one, a short cut leading over 
a high mountain, and, as we were told, impassable at 
this time from the quantity of snow that had lately 
fallen ; the other, a circuitous one, to reach which 
it was necessary to retrace about twelve miles of 
the way we bad yesterday come, was the general 
caravan road, which led by a village named Kizzil- 
Deezah. By this, however, it became necessary to 
go, and we accordingly set forth, our party being 
strengthened by the presence of four Koordish 
guards, who, being the owners of the horses, accam- 
panied us not only as guides but as protectors, 
For the latter duty they might be qualified, and, so 
far as arms went, were so; but neither they nor 
their horses appeared to have the smallest notion 
of the services we had hired them to perform, for 
the latter ran hither and thither with no other ob- 
ject, as it might seem, than that of seeking to get 
quit of their loads; while their owners not only 
were ignorant of that essential duty of a Soorajee 
which consists in tying on the baggage well, but as 
soon as we were fairly under weigh, set off in front, 
brandishing their spears and bellowing out Koordish 
songs, as if they were the masters, we the men. 
And truly a sore business had we of it, Tchelebees, 
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Tatar and all, in keeping the ill-trained brutes from 
bolting round at every step, and floundering from off 
the path into the snow. 

From the foot of the Bayazeed hill to the bottom 
of the first ascent along the plain, we had a well- 
marked road, and when once fairly started, got on 
at a good pace; but as we ascended, not only did 
the snow become deeper, but we found that a heavy 
fall had freshly taken place in the higher grounds, 
which had drifted so as to fill up the track made hy 
the caravans, so that our guards had great difficulty 
in finding the road. We contrived however to inahe 
it out with a good deal of falling and floundering 
and digging out of horscs, so that hy high noon we 
reached the top, where, instcad of an immediate 
descent, we found ourselves upon a long inclined 
plain, very deeply covered with unbroken snow, 
here and there heaped in long irregular drift-beds. 
This was the Kazlee-geul, a place I shall Jong re- 
member. 

We struggled on with an increasing effort, making 
our own path along the fuot of the left-hand rocks 
which bounded the plain on that side, and had 
reached a dcep cleft, whence issued a little stream 
that formed a small cascade as it descended into the 
plain. The cascade had been arrested by the frost, 
and was one grotesque mass of ice; and the snow 
had drifted into the water-course below it, filling 
it level with the plain in which it ran, and covering 
that portion near the rocks to an unknown depth. 
Here our horses stuck fast, and in order to extricate 
them we had to unload and drag the packages along 
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the surface of the snow for a long way; but still no 
track or practicable route for the horses was to be 
found. The guards dismounting, went plunging 
hither and thither in search of the old track, but 
whether from ignorance or timidity, they could make 
nothing of it, and all returned discomfited. This 
was comfort!—and to add to the pleasures of an- 
ticipation, a heavy snow-clond which obscured the 
sun, and had been spitting for some time, began to 
give us its contents in earnest. 

All was black enough, when for a moment we 
had a glimpse of hope; for two Persians on horse- 
back, well-mounted, taking advantage of our track, 
came up and proposed themselves as guides. Their 
stronger horses plunged through, though with great 
difficulty, and they went on; but our guards, in at- 
tempting to follow, got fairly fast in the snow. Our 
load-horses refused to move a step, and lay down 
utterly exhausted. The people got disheartened— 
evening was fast coming on—what was to be done? 
Attempt after attempt was made in advance, but every 
forward movement served only to show that all hopes 
of conquering the worst half of the way, which yet 
remained, was vain. The wind was already driving 
the new fallen and falling snow in perfect streams 
along the surface past us; and the choice soon very 
obviously Jay between going back the whole des- 
perate way we had come, from the village Kizzil- 
Deezah, with the additional danger of finding our 
tracts already obliterated by the drift,—with such 
sorry guides too,— and passing a night in the snow. 
And here again did the recollection of the impudent, 
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but bold and gallant, Soorajees of Karahissar and 
the Elma-Dagh come across us with vain long- 
ings: I am confident they would have brought, us 
through, spite of snow and drift; but as it was, we 
lost much precious time, and just did nothing. 

Thus, at length, the sun being scarcely an hour 
high, we resolved, for the first time during our jour- 
ney, to turn tail, and retrace our steps; we hoped, 
provided no accident happened, to reach the caravan 
station at Kizzil-Deezah ; but even of this there seemed 
small hope, for still were our load-horses lying half- 
lifeless, as it appeared, in the snow. At this very 
time back came one of our Persian friends to tell us, 
that if we would but leave our baggage where it 
was, he felt confident he could carry us through; 
that we could easily send from the station at Aga- 
jeek for them, and that they would be up with us 
next day. This might have been a very convenient 
arrangement for himself and friends, but we had not 
quite confidence enough either in the country or its 
inhabitants to trust our property to their honesty, 
even though guarded by the snows of the Kaziee- 
geul. It was well we did not follow this man or 
his advice, for we afterwards heard that only one of 
these people ever reached the village, and that with 
the loss of his horse, which perished in the snow; 
the fate of the other I never distinctly heard. 

Tt cost us “ mickle toil,” and nearly half our fin- 
gers, to extricate the loads and horses, and get them 
once more across the water-course; and when at 
length they were brought to comparatively sound 
ground and reloaded, we found, as had heen anti- 
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cipated, that all our work was to be done over 
again; for not a trace of our former footsteps was 
to be seen. It was the first time we had been fairly, 
or rather unfairly as we thought, baffled by the 
snow and the poor spirit of our guards, and I can- 
not tell you how bitter a mortification we felt it. 
The toil of returning was enhanced as much by the 
chill of disappointment as by the depth of the drift. 
Night soon fell, and the darkness was thickened by 
the falling snow. Our customary amusement of ex- 
tricating fallen horses was abundantly repeated ; and 
our perplexity augmented by the perversity of our 
guides, who would attempt to find their way to a 
nearer village, and lost themselves and us complete- 
ly. In fact, there were two parties aud two opinions 
awong them : one proposing to return to the regular 
caravan stage, the other desiring to make their way 
to a nearer village ; unfortunately, for us, the latter 
party carried the day, and the consequence was, a 
protracted wandering up and down in heavy snow, 
with the growing conviction that our fate for the 
night was a lodging on the hill-side. 

For ourselves we were mere ciphers; remon- 
strance was out of the question. We could not even 
explain our thoughts ; in fact, so unmanageable were 
our guards, and so independent did they seem of all 
control, that I was by no means satisfied we should 
not be deserted, had a strong remonstrance been 
attempted; so we followed our blind guides like 
lambs Ied to the slaughter, until it was their plea- 
sure to stop. At length the most welcome sound of 
a dog barking came borne upon the night breeze to 
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our ears from afar; a pistol was fired as a signal, 
and up again we pushed with new vigour, plunging 
at randoin through drift and hollow, and all that 
came in our way; even the horses, weary as they 
were, seemed to catch the aniination of hope, and 
carried us bravely. At length, after crossing a ra- 
vine, a full chorus of barking burst out close upon 
us; and before a single object was observable that 
could lead us to the conclusion of our being near the 
abode of man, we were assailed by half-a-hundred 
monstrously fierce dogs, who were guarding a flock of 
sheep before their master’s door, and who now sct 
upon us open-mouthed. The uproar brought their 
masters from an invisible subterraneous den — fel- 
lows as wild as themselves, by whose exertions we 
succeeded in reaching the body of the place unde- 
voured. But it did not seem by any means to follow 
that we had secured a lodging in thus reaching this 
den of wild beasts; for so long was it before the 
cotobined efforts of guards and Tatar could effect 
any arrangement, or find a place for our accom- 
modation, that we were under some apprehension of 
being forced to go further, whatever our fare might 
prove, 

We were stopped at one of the out-works, like 
enemies, in the falling snow; and there we sat on 
our horses watching the baggage, surrounded and 
watched in our turn by the savages whom curiosity 
had brought together, and by the formidable dogs who 
eyed and patrolled around us, and by their growling 
seemed. still longing for a bite, as much as their 
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masters did, I am persuaded, for our property. 
When the negotiation was concluded, and a weary 
time it was, the Tatar, issuing forth from one of the 
yawning caverns, announced that our reception was 
at last prepared for. We followed him accordingly 
into the dark gulf, and found ourselves in au as- 
sembly of cows, horses, sheep, goats, and human 
beings, from among which an old man, with a long 
white beard, who might have represented the shep- 
herd of Lot or Abraham, stepped forth, and seizing 
hold of my hand, gave me the salutation of peace, 
and led me into a larger cave, into which only the 
horses of the party were permitted to enter, and 
which was covered with a thick layer of dung as 
with a carpet. In the interior wall of this place 
there was a low square hole, from whence burst forth 
a goat or two, and into which we were directed to 
plunge; we did so, and found a young Koord hard 
at work, brushing away the thick dung of sheep and 
goats, and disputing possession of the premises with 
sundry of these animals, who were not expelled 
without the employment of very strong measures ; 
indeed, one of them, a pet I presume, made the most 
violent remonstrances against ejection. But all was 
in vain; the apartment was cleared, and proved 
more decent than we anticipated, at least in point 
of height and dimensions; it was furnished with a 
fireplace, too, a most necessary convenience in such 
a night and place,— and when spread with some 
coarse but decent humuds, formed a very tolerable 
shelter for persons who had just escaped from the 
chance of a snow-wreath for their covering. 
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Once put upon his mettle, the old man bustled 
bravely about, providing for our comfort; the car- 
pets were laid, the fire lighted, and fuel in abund- 
ance was heaped to supply it; but when the ques- 
tion of “ What is to be had to cat?” came to he 
put, the reply was,—“ A blank, my lord!" ** Have 
you any fowls?” * Vk :” * eggs?” “ yok.” “ vice 2” 
« ydk 2 © milk” ydk © butter 2? ydk.” 
* What, neither milk nor butter in a Koordish vil- 
Jage!” “Waullah ! yok.” But bread then?” Ah! 
yes, a little bread; and if we desired they would 
kill us a sheep, and we might have the fat of its tail 
for butter if we chose. “ What! a whole sheep?” 
said I; “ To be sure,” said they ; “ there are plenty 
to eat it, and then you will have enough for to-mor- 
yow’s hreakfast;? and while Bonham and I were 
considering about it, the victim in person, which 
they had got all ready for the anticipated demand, 
was paraded in hy two fellows to be bargained for. 
There it stood, poor thing! a perfect image of patient 
meckness, in the hands of its owner, whe was feeling 
its flesh and praising its condition as knowingly as 
ever a Smithfield grazier. It was rather too cool a 
thing thus to serve up to you the living creature of 
which in half-an-hour you were to eat a chop: but 
urgent circumstances call for strong ineasures; we 
ordered the animal away, desiring the Tatar to 
see if he could agree about its price. About five 
minutes after this my companion inquired whether 
they had arranged matters, and whether we were 
to have the sheep or not. “ Wuélak! it is killed 
and skinned already !” was the reply : “ how will you 

ue? 
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have it dressed?” “Oh! kebaubs, to be sure,” 
replied one of our guards, taking up the speech ; 
and although I endeavoured to slip in a hint about 
a pillaw, it appeared that the wherewithal for that 
comfortable dish was utterly wanting; so kebaubs 
were agreed to; and in less than half-an-hour from 
the moment when the creature, “ full of lusty life,” 
had made its appearance before us —before we had 
discussed a pot of hot coffee I had made to please 
the rogues, in came two immense rude dishes full 
of half-scorched gobbets of its flesh, swimming in 
the melted fat of its own tail! These were placed 
upon a huge sheet of leather, stained with the relics 
of a thousand feasts, and to it we all fell—guards, 
Tatar, Tchlebees, host and all. It was a most 
atrocious proceeding on the whole; but tender con- 
sciences will not do for travellers, and hunger is a 
famous sauce: the dishes were cleared in a twink- 
ling, and many grunts and “Athumdulillahs” attested 
the satisfaction produced by the fragments of the 
poor surprised victim. 

Here then behold us, after all our perils by snow 
and by drift, fairly installed in a little wild Koordish 
village, the first Europeans probably ever seen there, 
and very tolerably entertained by a parcel of ruffians, 
who, could they have met us in the open field in 
force enough to overpower us, would have cut our 
throats remorselessly, for the sake of our property ;— 
here we were, hail fellow well met! bandying jokes 
with all the rogues of the place. I wish some of 
our “ fine” friends could just have taken a peep in- 
to a magic mirror, and got a glimpse of our wild- 
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looking party, seated, as it was, round a fire of cow- 
dung and dry weeds, in our dungeon-cavern, lighted 
up with one of my “ wax-ends.” The old chief of 
the village was an admirable figure, with breeches 
that would put the trunk-hose of a dozen ancient 
Dutchmen to shame; his blue-checked kiurk or 
jacket, great slovenly turban overhanging his huge 
features, a nose like that in Slawkenbergius’s tale, 
and patriarchal white beard,—long, verily, shali I 
remember Ismael of Kainerjok, for so were the 
worthy and his village named. + 

For want of better employment, and in order to 
promote good-humour, I set the guards to sing, pro- 
fessing a strong desire to hear sone Koordish music ; 
and one of them accordingly sung us several airs, 
with very good voice and emphasis. A solo which 
followed, on a Koordish flute, was not quite so melo- 
dious, but some of the airs had a plaintive and pecu- 
liar character that was far from unpleasing. Tired 
and sleepy, we at length stretched ourselves, just 
where we sat, upon the numuds, and went quietly to 
rest, merely taking the precaution to place the 
guards outside, and nearest the door; for, though I 
had little confidence in the courage or honesty of 
these men on the road, as they had been furnished 
in consequence of the Pashah’s order, they might, we 
thought, at least be trusted to protect both our per- 
sons and property, while in the village, from open 
robbery, though not, as we found to our cost, from 
petty pilferage. Our last act was an attempt to 
secure, if we could, a sufficient force of men to help 
us over the snow on the morrow; but the old man 
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of the village, when applied to for this purpose, swore, 
“ Wullah billah ” that not more than four could 
he procure, (we had seen twenty stout fellows at 
least,) and that they would not go under a ducat 
apiece. After a long and fruitless remonstrance, 
the Tatar dismissed the meeting in despair; and, 
notwithstanding the unpromising aspect of affairs, 
to sleep we all went. 

In the morning I was awakened by the customary 
* Kélk, klk, Tehelebee” of the Tatar, and bustled 
up in the hope that nen and horses were ready to 
extricate us from our limbo; but, alas! this hope 
received a damper before I had well got on my legs, 
for great snow-flakes were coming fast through the 
only hole in the roof which the apartment possessed 
to admit of air and light. On going to the door, 
I found the atmosphere as dark as cloud and mist 
could make it, with the snow falling thickly. It 
was impossible not to feel that this was fatal to our 
hopes of progress, though I would not yet confess it, 
even to myself; but hopes and fears were soon set at 
rest by the declaration of our guards, that it had 
snowed more than six inches deep in the night, and 
there was no longer question of price with the men 
of the village, for they now refused to take the hill 
with us on any terms whatever. To this pleasant 
information they added, by way of appendix, their 
own positive refusal either to move themselves or 
let their horses proceed towards Agajeek, even if we 
should be mad enough to desire to attempt it. 

It needed no ghost, indeed, to tell us, that what 
we had failed of accomplishing already was not likely 
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to be achieved under the unfavourable circumstances 
of a fresh fall of snow and heavy drift, and with 
dispirited guides and no additional help; so, we had 
only to adopt the alternative they offered, which 
was, that instead of remaining to be fairly snowed 
up in an out-of-the-way village, we should retrace 
our steps with them to Kizzil Deezch, where we 
should, at least, be better off, and ready to take 
advantage of the first caravan that might he strong 
enough to take the road ; for to attempt it till thus 
opened, was, they assured us, out of the question. 
To the first part of this reasoning we cowd do 
nothing but agree; but the latter part was too 
unpalatable for us yet to stomach. We hoped that 
at Kizzil-Deezeh, a large village on the highway, 
men might be procured upon fair terms to help our 
progress on the morrow: so we loaded our beasts, 
to, take to the road, or rather to the svow, once more, 
for thick enough it was both above and below us. 
Last came the reckoning, which afforded us a 
pretty amusing specimen of Koordish hospitality 
and conscience. The unhappy mouton was charged 
us a ducat, say nine shillings, not above four times 
its intrinsic value in the country; and other things 
were in proportion. To make the best of matters, 
we ordered the Tatar to secure the remains for our 
evening meal —remains, indeed! the very rumour 
of the death of a sheep had mustcred every man, 
woman, and child, in the village; who, resolved on 
having a feast at our expense, had fallen upon 
the carcass, and eaten up, “stock and root,” every 
morsel, except what came before us. Well! there 
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was no help for it, so off we set, and in due tine 
reached Kizzi!-Deezeh, which proved, if anything, 
a more miserable apology for a village than even 
Kamerjék. 

I wish I could convey to you an idea of this 
same precious caravan-station, and the den in which 
we were accommodated. Of the first, nothing was 
visible except some slight irregularities of surface 
covered with snow; even the pyramids of dung had 
disappeared, I fancy, under their load of winter 
clothing. But the labyrinth of burrows into which 
the dark entrance of our lodging admitted us would 
have puzzled a Theseus himself. The old Reish- 
Suffeed led us in by the arms,—a support as well 
as a guide was indispensable ; for though near noon- 
day, all was dark as pitch, and our feet slipped con- 
tinually in the fresh cow-dung, or stumbled over 
thresholds or honsehold articles. Our peregrinations 
terminated in a little hole scantily lighted by a small 
orifice in the roof, with a chimney, in which was 
smothering a fire of wet dung-cakes. It seemed to 
be the domicile of a favourite horse and a pet ewe; 
the latter we ousted; the former still retained 
its berth behind a sort of bar, so contrived as to 
prevent further intrusion on its part, and mark the 
boundary of our domain, where it chewed its hay, 
a very unoffending neighbour. 

After my eyes had become somewhat accustomed 
to the dark and smoky atmosphere, I left our den 
to peer a little about. In one neighbouring cavern 
were stabled a number of horses; in another were 
congregated a collection of most unlovely women, 
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children, and sheep; from a@ third there was pour- 
ing forth a multitude of cows and year-olds in 
a stream that nearly upset me in the ocean of 
their dung. There was not much pleasnre in all 
this, so I returned to our room, where numuds 
had been spread; but scarcely was I seated, when 
in rushed a great he-goat with a bound and a 
“ Ba-a-a!” followed by his two wives, probably the 
rightful occupants of some corner usurped by us, 
who stopped short when he saw us, and seemed 
disposed to do battle for his privileges. At length, 
however, we got fairly established, in the agreeable 
anticipation of occupying this delectable abode for 
a day or two, when in came our guards, and Ict the 
cat of their intentions out of the bag, by declaring 
that no consideration would induce them to pro- 
ceed at all; they were going to be off, they said, to 
Bayazeed, whither we might accompany them or 
not as seemed good to us. It was in vain we re- 
minded thei of their having received our money, 
and being bound therefore to perform their contract ; 
-~all they would agree to was, that if we chose to 
return to Bayazeed, and wait till the weather got 
settled and the road fairly opened, they would then 
perform their engagements ; if not, khoosh-gueldinis ! 
they were off! This was a floover to us, as un- 
expected as it was mortifying and perplexing. To 
part with our guards was to cut the last link that 
connected us with the Pashah’s protection, and 
giving ourselves up to be pillaged by the thieves and 
robbers around us, who would not fail to make the 
most of our necessities; yet to leave the villege, and 
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thus move out of the caravan line, was, on the other 
hand, like abandoning the chances of getting on, 
which every day’s delay rendered more important. 
I would fain have bargained for even one of the 
rascals to remain with us while the Tatar should 
return with the rest to Bayazeed, in order to talk 
with the Mootsellim of that place; but not one of 
them would consent to this arrangement, and the 
conference broke up with a resolution on the part 
of us all to return to Bayazeed, agreeing with the 
head man at Kizzil-Deezeh to apprise us of the first 
caravan that should pass from either side. 

T cannot express to you the indignation and pain 
which we suffered during this discussion, the result 
of which was to impose on us, to whoin despatch 
was so vitally important, a course of indefinite and 
mortifying delay; nor the disgust with which we 
mounted our horses to return to the last town in 
Turkey, after having, as we hoped, bid it adieu for 
good: yet such was the decree of fate; for there 
was no disputing that it was better to place our- 
selves and our property formally under the protec- 
tion of a constituted authority, than to remain like 
knotless threads, without guards or attendants, at 
the mercy of thieving Koords, merely to watch 
for a caravan, of which we should hear in a day’s 
space at furthest ; so back we went, and here we are, 
Mashaliah! 

While passing through the Bazar of Bayazeed, on 
our retura, my friend Bonham chanced to recognize 
an Armenian, who on a former occasion had been 
his host, nnd who, glad of the rencounter and keen 
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for gain, pressed us to take up our quarters 
with him during our stay in the place. It for- 
tunately happened that the Mootsellim, being applied 
to by the Tatar for a lodging, gave us a billet upon 
this very person; so in a very short time we were 
installed in a comfortable private upper-room, with 
good carpets and numuds to sit and sleep on, and 
enjoyed a somewhat frugal repast of sulted trout 
from Erivan, and a dish of better rice than had for 
some time fallen to our lot. 

I now resolved to go myself to the Mootscllim, 
and endeavour to engage him to forward us upon 
our route ; but it appeared to be the determination 
of our guards, who still stuck hy us, that we should 
have no access there, for they threw every possible 
obstacle in our way; we were as resolute as they, 
however ; and here for the first tine my knowledge 
of Persian stood us in good stead, for discovering 
that the Chiaoosh who had been appointed to attend 
us understood that language, I explained to him 
who we were and what we wanted, and soon en- 
listed him in our service. So, in the evening, Bon- 
ham and J, attended by the Tatar and our host, 
sallied forth to the Durbar of the Mootsellim, or 
governor who acts for the Pashah. There was no 
difficulty, as our guards had endeavoured to make 
us believe, in obtaining entrance—it was the proper 
time of salaam. The Mootsellim held his court ina 
neat little apartment, fitted up with carpets and 
numuds in the Persian fashion, with a blazing fire 
at the upper-end, and in an atmosphere which be- 
trayed the free usc which had been made of the 
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chibook. I was seated next a well-dressed but 
dark-skinned dervish, who, hearing me speak in 
Persian, addressed me in that language, and became 
the medium of communication with the Mootsellim. 
He turned out to be a native of Rampore Barelly, 
in India, who, like others of his calling, had travelled 
a good deal, and to whom many places and persons 
in that country were familiar — among the rest he 
mentioned to me the names of Mr. Elphinstone and 
my brother. This was a fortunate occurrence, as it 
proved the means not only of affording the most 
favourable explanation of my objects and wants, but 
of placing myself in a more respectable and imposing 
point of view, in the eyes of the Turkish functionary, 
than appearances alone would have warranted, and 
thus forwarding these’ objects in a degree which 
might not otherwise have been effected. 

A private audience was now immediately granted, 
and I took advantage of it to mention the ill-conduct 
of my guards, with the urgency of my business, and 
concluded by throwing myself upon the Pashah’s 
protection. In return to my representations, the 
Mootsellim assured me that every effort in his power 
should be made to speed me on my journey so soon 
as the weather should permit; but his account of 
matters was certainly not encouraging, for not only 
did he assure me that the road was impassable at 
present from snow, but that it was infested by 
robbers of the Jelallee tribe of Koords, who came 
from the Persian side, and committed great depre- 
dations upon travellers within the Turkish borders. 
Only three days before, he told us, that two per- 
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sons, servants of some great man, had attempted 
the Kazlee-geul road, and had not been since heard 
of; and we learned from another quarter, that 
seven persons had been robhed and stripped, a very 
few days previously, by a party just their own 
strength—indeed two of the party afterwards came 
to our lodgings and confirmed the tale. There was 
some talking of another and lower road; but though 
less blocked up by snow, it was stated to he more 
beset by robbers, and no encouragement was held 
out for my going by it. The conference terminated 
in a general assurance of all possible assistance and 
protection ; but we were strongly exhorted to have 
patience, if only for a day o1 two, until the weather 
should settle, so that there should be some prospect 
of making the attempt with success, when horses 
and guides and guards should all he placed at our 
command. 

In fact, delay appeared inevitable. It still snowed, 
and was likely to snow; and the peoyle having no 
value themselves for timc, cannot enter into the 
feelings of those who have, and consequently can- 
not be expected to exert themselves as if they 
did. There was one Mahomed Aga, too, the great 
spokesman on the present occasion, (for the Moot- 
sellim himself appeared a poor creature,) who I have 
no doubt had something to do in the matter, and 
had, we understood afterwards, been once Moot- 
sellim himself. He was a keen old hand, who was 
equally resolved and able to make his own out of 
the necessities of travellers in distress, so there was 
nothing for it but to submit with the best possible 
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grace to what seemed unavoidable ; and here, after 
all my exertions, and alt my whipping and spurring 
of Tatars, Soorajees, and jades, are we brought up, 
storm-staid and penned fast in a vile Koordish town, 
from whence I endite this delectable epistle. I 
make the best of it, however, and amuse myself 
with all that is curious and characteristic among 
this singular people. One sees traits of manners even 
in such visits as that to the Mootsellim. A stranger 
can hardly tell what to make of these people. Our 
guards, who, not being able to prevent our visit, 
had accompanied us to the castle, and against whom 
we had preferred complaints, sat down with us in 
the Mootsellim’s assembly; yet these very persons 
afterwards were ordered to present us with coffee, 
They werc, 1 imagine, just hangers-on about the 
Pashah, ready to catch at any odd job that might 
fall to be done; and from these, with a good portion 
of knavery and extortion, they extract a livelihood. 
They have a horse or two, besides, which they 
employ occasionally. Thus they are mere adven- 
turers; yet the independent feelings of universal 
equality that marks the Koordish as well as the 
Toorkeman tribes, and which displays itself in a 
contempt of forms and distinctions, permits them to 
sit down in the highest presence. 

These guards of ours gave us this very night 
a pretty broad specimen of their impudence. It is, 
it seems, the night of the Bairam, or termination of 
the Ramazan, or Lent—and a season when presents 
and compliments are interchanged, as at seasons of 
festivity with us; well, these very rascals, who had 
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behaved to us so vilely, came to our lodging to beg 
us for a Bairam present ; you may guess my reply. 
Farewell, dear ——. I close this now, although 
when it may be forwarded heaven only knows. I 
shall scribble a little, however, daily, of what goes 
on here, as I trust we are not always to remain 
in this limbo. 
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Saduk Beg.—The Dervish.— An Evening Party.— Koordish 
Hospitality. — Saduk Beg's gratitude. — State and History of 
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Bayazeed. February, 
Dear ——, 

I coMMENCE, you see, at once; what better occu- 
pation can I have in my distress than venting my 
groans upon paper to you, who, if I were in my own 
dear land, would have the benefit of them viva voce? 

This morning early we had a visit from my friend, 
Noor Oollah, the Indian Dervish. He assures me 
that the road which we attempted and failed in, by 
the Kazlee-geul, is, after all, the only practicable 
one; and that, by means of a sufficient force along 
with us, and attended by the Pashah’s servants as 
guards, we shall be sure of reaching Kara-Eineh, 
on the other side of the Persian border; on the 
other hand, were we to try the Makoo road, we 
should surely fail, as there are no horses to be had 
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on any terms; and we should probably get robbed 
into the bargain. He can have no motive, one 
would think, to deceive us, and therefore I hope 
he speaks truth; and not only he, but one of the 
Pashah’s gholaums, Mahomed Aga, who speaks Per- 
sian, and came to call on me, declared that the 
mootsellim had actually sent a man to ascertain the 
state of the road. ‘This looks well, but “ 7imeo 
Danaos !” 

This dervish prevailed on me to-day to visit a2 
sick gentleman ‘of this place, one Saduk Beg, who, 
he told me, had been ill for more than nine months 
—too ill to come out to see me. I was somewhat 
unwilling to connnence a system of medical visits; 
but so much was said about this person, who is, 
as they assured me, as conspicuous for his rank 
as for his worth; and I was so besought, for God's 
sake, and as a deed of charity, to go and sec him, 
that I at length complied. 

I was received by a brother of the Eeg, a good- 
looking young man, who spoke Persian, in a decent 
rou, well carpeted and comfortable, though in a 
tenement, the exterior of which promised little for 
what it might contain. In a little while the Beg him- 
self made his appearance, supported by two attend- 
ants, and was profuse in his thanks and expressions 
of gratitude. I found that he was labouring under 
a chronic derangement of the digestive organs, and 
the usual consequences of such, a state, to a degree 
that seemed likely soon to terminate his sufferings 
and his days together; and, like most Oricntals, 
who insist on consulting a Frank, he was in full 
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expectation of receiving from me some wonderful 
panacea that would effect an immediate cure. I 
explained to him the impossibility of this, and re- 
commended to him change of air and scene, with 
certain medicines, which I promised to send him. 
The two first I considered to the full as essential 
as the last; for I found that ever since the Russians 
had destroyed his country he had not returned to 
it, but lived for the four last years in a hired Arme- 
nian house in Bayazeed, out of which he seldom 
or never stirs. No wonder the poor man should lose 
his health and get the blue devils. 

Saduk Beg is the head of a noble tribe of Koords, 
named the Auverdee, consisting of about two thou- 
sand families, and before the Russians ravaged his 
country was master of eighteen fine villages. He 
has now but eight, and of these few are more than 
half inhabited. He has likewise experienced a sad 
reverse in his political position; for whereas, for- 
merly, he was the chief counsellor of his sovereign, 
the most influential noble of the state, he now finds 
himself so completely in opposition to the ruling party, 
although still highly regarded in the country, that 
even before declining health disabled him, he had 
given up attending the durbar, and lived retired, 
as I found him. During my visit, a number of per- 
sons, his dependants and relatives I believe, came in 
to visit him, and wish him an “ Ked-e-moobérik”— 
a happy Eede or Bairim, as we at home wish our 
friends a happy Christmas, or New-Year. They 
approached one by one, stooped down and took his 
hand, or the hem of his garment, and kissed it ; 
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but a few, perhaps, of higher rank, received from 
him a half embrace. 

The dervish busied himself exceedingly in pro- 
viding for the comfort of the Beg, who, I have no 
doubt, was a good patron of his. He bustled about 
the bazars for medicines, assisted in compounding 
them when got, and carried the doscs back to the 
patient with my directions. The rude condition and 
poverty of Bayazeed may be imagined from the fact, 
that in all its bazars I could not procure a tolerable 
piece of rhubarb, nor a single leaf of senna, though 
there are few market-towns in the East where both 
medicines are not common. Curious how the mind 
clings to any object that awakens domestic assovia- 
tions or recollections of thiugs or scenes once fa- 
miliar! This dervish, who, in India, probably 1 
should have looked upon with indifference, became 
almost a friend in a remote Koordish town, where all 
was strange and next to hostile. Ie could talk 
a familiar language, and speak of those people and 
places that I remerabered with affection and inte- 
rest; it was a tie of common feeling that made me 
regard him as a kind of brother. 

This evening we had an amusing party at our 
lodgings. A number of people came in as we werc 
going to dinner; no doubt, from motives of curi- 
osity, and formed a wide semicircle round us. A 
sorry dinner it was, by the hy, of most tough gran- 
dam fowls, and plain boiled rice. The day before 
our host had offered us wine; this evening he did 
not: there were too many witnesses, I suppose. Of 
visitors, whom we knew, were the Pashah’s chiaoosh, 
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one of our old guards; Mahomed Aga Farsee (as he 
was called from speaking Persian), a Persian mule- 
teer, a right grave seignor; one of the mootsellim’s 
chief servants, &c. a very respectable assembly, 
you will admit. During dinner ajl was quietness, 
decorum, and respect ; but after a pipe or two, the 
chiaoosh, who was a clever fellow and a wag, seized 
a sitara, or rather a kind of four-stringed guitar, and, 
after tuning it, began to play a very decent accom- 
paniment to sundry Turkish and a few Persian airs, 
which he sang with more noise and good will than 
voice. His chef @’euvres were two Turkish ditties, 
the subject of which was the capture of Erivan by 
the Russians, and the discomfiture of Hassan-Khan 
Sirdar, and the Prince Royal, by the same. They 
appeared to be bitterly sarcastic, and called forth 
very noisy mirth and shouts of applause from all the 
company. Now these Koords hate the Russians 
keenly ; and what then must be their antipathy to 
the Persians, when they can rejoice over reverses of 
the latter purchased by successes of the former ! 

I wish you could have seen the party; there were 
Bonham and I, seated one on either side the fire, 
which we took care to keep well fed,—by the light 
of a single tall tallow-torch, set in the middle of the 
room, while round it, at a due distance, in a semi- 
circle, sat near a score of strangely-habited and 
fierce-looking figures, some armed, others not ; their 
beards at one moment “ wagging all” with laughter 
—in the next every ear turned with fixed attention 
to the strains of the musician, while clouds of smoke 
hung circling over head from half-a-dozen long chi- 
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baokes, whose pipe-ends protruded into the middle 
of the room, and the mouth-pieces of which passed 
with a noiseless but constant movement from lip to 
lip ; for every tobacco-bag is a common good by pre- 
scriptive right; and so long as it retains a shred 
such does it remain. 

At length our musical friend, seized with a hu- 
morous fit, jumped up, sitara in hand, and treated 
us to an imitation of a Persian bizigeer, or dancing 
girl, with a thousand extravagant gestures, to which 
the absurdity of his own figure gave an irresistibly 
ludicrous effect. He was a little man, with a long 
punchinello-like nose and chin, and a grotesque 
countenance of imperturbable gravity under his 
tall Koordish turban: his figure was all breeches; 
for his shulwars were tied almost under his armpits, 
and reached down to his ankles, the only other 
visible vestment being a short embroidered jacket ; 
and he waddled and kicked about with great agility 
to the infinite delectation of the company, addressing 
his attentions, in his assumed character, chiefly to 
“this gravity” the Persian muleteer, a “ Afushedee” * 
of most solemn aspect, whom he seemed resolved to 
show up. 

The poor Mushedee bore it as long as he could; 
but at last feeling the ridicule insufferable, he ap- 
pealed in most moving and indignant terms to the 
company in general, and to me in particular, against 
the injustice of the attack. I agreed with him that 
it was a very atrocious proceeding, but that the only 
remedy I saw for him was to take the sitara himself, 


* That is one who has made the pilgrimage to Mushed. 
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and try to turn the tables on his adversary. The 
Mushedee shook his head ; and his grave perplexity 
and bearded solemnity had so irresistible an effect 
on the spectators, that the shouts of applause became 
quite deafening: all the Koords were delighted. 
Even our Tatar, whose general good humour seemed 
to be under a cloud, and who sat smoking as if in 
calm contempt of the chiacosh’s buffoonery, could 
stand it no longer; his ice was thawed, and he roared 
and applauded as heartily as the rest. It was plain, 
however, that poor Mahomed Aga’s spirits had not 
yet recovered his discomfiture in the Kazlee-geul, 
and he rather discouraged the continuance of the 
revel, which at length we also were glad to termi- 
nate, in order that we might retire to rest. 

We had a specimen of Koordish horse-dealing 
among the incidents of the day. It was known that 
we were disposed to purchase a good horse or two, 
provided any such were to be had, and several were 
brought in the forenoon to be viewed. Among the 
rest was a pretty little animal, the property of 
Mahomed Aga, the ex-mootsellim, which was offered 
at the price of thirty-five ducats. We sent it back 
with an intimation that its size was too small, and 
at ali events that we did not consider it worth morc 
than six hundred piastres, or about thirteen ducats. 
The reply to this comrounication, was a request that 
I would accept of him as a present. Now the object 
of such presents being too well known to me to 
admit of my being taken by it, £ returned my com- 
pliments, excusing myself at the same time from 
accepting the proffered gift, on the plea that I had 
no adequate return to offer. After many messages 
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and much negotiation the matter came to this, that 
Mahomed Aga would not bargain with me; but the 
horse was mine, and whether I sent six hundred 
Piastres, or sixteen hundred, it would be the same to 
him! To this bit of flummery was added, by way 
of appendix, that as Mahomed Aga was about to 
set out for Erzeroom in the morning, whatever it 
was our purpose to do, had best be done quickly. I 
did fear some trick ; but it was not our game to dis- 
oblige Mahomed Aga, and the horse seemed worth 
the money. My companion wanted such a beast; 
so the six hundred piastres, six pounds sterling, 
was sent and accepted, and the horse remained 
with us. 

12th February. Early this morning, that is to 
say, about eight o'clock, when I was getting out 
of my nest, a servant of Saduk Beg came to tell me 
that his master was just coming to see me. It was a 
singular hour, we thought, and I was sorry that in 
his weak condition the good Beg should have taken 
so much trouble; but there was nothing now for it 
but to receive him. While waiting for this gentle- 
man, our old guards came in to bargain with us for 
their horses; and a person from the mootsellim, 
Mustapha Aga,—the Koords are all Agas,—came to 
inform us that horses were ready for us, together 
with an order for men to assist us on the mountain- 
pass from the village of Kizzel-Deezeh, whither, if 
we pleased, we might go that night, in order to start 
fair on the morrow. But on inquiry, it appeared 
that no one had actually come in to tell us whether 
the road was yet practicable ; no caravan had passed 
from either gide, and the mootsellim’s servant .con- 
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fessed that matters remained exactly in the same 
state as before; so that there was no solid ground 
for hoping for a better result than the last, if we 
should start. 

While we were discussing these pros and cons, our 
friend the Indian dervish made his appearance, and, 
on hearing how things stood, advised us to have a 
little patience; for that Saduk Beg, who was our 
good friend, would make a much better arrangement 
for us of this affair than we could possibly do for 
ourselves. Proceedings were accordingly stopped, 
and after a most friendly interview with the Beg, 
it was agreed that we should remain here to-day ; 
and that he would himself provide borses, and steady 
guides and guards, from his own village to the Per- 
sian station of Kara-Einah, and convey us there free 
of either cost or trouble—there’s a Beg for you! 
This was a munificent return for my prescriptions— 
but “cast thy bread upon the waters,” saith the 
Scriptures. In fact, although I did not at first un- 
derstand that the assistance was to be gratuitous, I 
felt the great advantage of the offer; and expressed 
inyself as thankfully as if I had comprehended its 
fall extent. This quite put out of joint the noses of 
these gentlemen, who hoped to make a second har- 
vest out of our necessities, and among the rest of 
Mahomed Aga, the ex-mootsellim, who came, while 
the Beg was with us, to pay us his parting compli- 
ments, and take our commands for the Pashah to 
Erzeroom. I do believe, that, for all his smiling 
face, he cursed in his heart of hearts the chance 
and the man, who had come between him and his 
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prey—for out of question he would have had the 
lion’s share of the profits. He was full of compli- 
ments and proffers of services, however, assuring us, 
that we should find all at Kizzel-Deezah on the alert 
in our service through his agency. It was obvious 
that the Beg’s presence had 2 powerful influence 
upon bim, and from the respect with which this 
personage was regarded, we were enabled to judge 
of his rank and consequence in the land: few, in- 
deed, of those who seated themselves in the moot- 
sellim’s presence, took that liberty before Saduk Beg ; 
even our Tatar stood before him, while we saw some 
who came to pay their respects repulsed with consi- 
derable coldness, 

After our levee, which this morning was really of 
the most brilliant order, we stepped into our boots 
and walked forth to view the place, and dissipate a 
little of our ennui— diltungee, constriction of the 
heart, as they expressively call it here,—which disap- 
pointment and confinement in such close quarters 
could not fail to produce. Assuredly, no place could 
have been hit upon worse calculated for exhilarating 
the spirits than this same Bayazeed; for except at 
Muzzeenoon in Persia, and some quarters of the 
towns of Komaishah and Koom, I never saw so 
complete a scene of ruins. Scarcely one house in a 
hundred was inhabited ; of those inhabited, few were 
in repair; and the great magazine of fuel for the 
remaining people of the place, at this time, is the 
beams and woodwork of the abandoned dwellings. 
It is a most dismal, and to Koords and Armenians 
must be a most exasperating, spectacle; but this is 
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what they owe to the tender mercies of Russia. 
Ten thousand Armenians are said to have been car- 
ried off from Bayazeed alone, to perish in the forests 
of Akhiska and the swamps of Mingrelia; and now 
there were not, I was assured, three hundred in the 
place. Not contented with this Armenian spoil, a 
number of Koords were also deported in this arbi- 
trary manner; but of these, more hardy and accus- 
tomed to the severities of a nomadic life, the greater 
portion found means to escape, although many of 
them also died in misery. To Bayazeed the conse- 
quences of this spoliation have been ruinous, though 
it is but the consummation of a series of misfortunes 
which have lately fallen in quick succession on this 
devoted town, and which in all, except this last act, 
may be taken as the customary closing chapter in 
the history of most petty states, which owe their rise 
to the weakness of their neighbours, great or small. 
I do not know much of the history of Bayazeed ; 
perhaps, if I did, the detail would not interest you 
greatly. The present reigning family, who are Koords 
of the Zeelanlee tribe, date their rise from Mahmood 
Pashah, whom they call Buzoorg, or the Great. He 
was succeeded by Isaak Pashah, who commenced 
the handsome castle which is the residence of the 
present Pashah, and who also was a great chief, and 
a great tyrant. On his death his brother, Ibrahim, 
made an effort to set aside his nephew, Mahomed ; 
but the young man’s rights were asserted by the 
father of Saduk Beg, at that time the most powerful 
noble of the country, who succeeded in placing him 
on the musnud. Mahomed, however, died after a 
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few months, and was succeeded by Ibrahim, who 
revenged himself for the opposition of the Ouverdec 
chief, by destroying all the property of his family in 
the town, while Saduk Beg himself, then a youth, 
was forced to fly for his life; nor did he return till 
after the death of Ibrahiin, which took place some 
years after. It is now some twenty years past since 
Ibrahim was taken prisoner by the Turkish governor 
at Erzeroom, who pillaged his treasury, and carried 
him off to that city, placing Behlool, the present 
Pashah, and son of Mahomed, upon the musnud. 
About four or five years afterwards, Behlool, who is 
deficient in all the qualities requisite to form a fit 
ruler of so turbulent a country, was, in his turn, 
carried off to Erzeroom along with everything the 
Osmanlees could lay hands upon. Next caine the 
war with Persia, in 1822, when the pillage was 
completed by Allee Khan, the Persian general, who 
took up his quarters at Bayazeed, and swept away 
the miserable leavings of the Turks. The Pashah, 
and all the chiefs they could catch, including my 
friend Saduk Beg, were made prisoners on this 
occasion and carried off to Khoee, where some, if 
not the whole, of then were detained a year. Still, 
plundered and trampled on es they were by Turk 
and Persian, the population of Bayazeed remained, 
and with it the materials of reviving prosperity. 
The finishing blow was reserved for Russia, who by 
utterly depopulating both town and country, and 
pillaging the little that had been collected since past 
misfortunes, deprived both of the means of renova- 
tion, while they wantonly destroyed what they could 
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not carry off, It is scarcely possible that the place 
can be repeopled ; it has neither commerce nor faci- 
lities for manufactures of any sort, nor any advantage 
of situation to recommend it. Its former population 
and prosperity were owing, probably, to the protec- 
tion which the inhabitants enjoyed in a strong for- 
tress, under bold and successful chiefs: this now 
being at an end, there is nothing to induce a fresh 
colony to re-occupy the ruins. 

The evidences of this fallen condition stare you in 
the face at every footstep, as you clamber from ruin 
to rnin. The miserable bazars of scattered shops 
were furnished with only the very dregs of the 
necessaries of life; and the wretched shopkeepers 
sat among thcir tumbic-down tenements like the 
withered remnants of an exhausted people. It is 
small wonder that the Koords of Bayazeed should 
hate their neighbours one and all; for from all they 
have suffered,—it might be hard to decide at whose 
hands most. Whether they were the first aggressors 
or not has nothing to do with present feeling, what- 
cver it may have with justice of complaint. Per- 
haps it may be because the injuries they bave 
sustained from Russia are the most recent, as well 
as because they were inflicted by kaffers, unbe- 
lievers, that they seem to abhor them most. Most 
obvious indeed was this smothered hatred, although 
the people generally, and their chiefs in particular, 
are too proud to give vent to complaints which 
can only betray their weakness. I found all the 
great people I spoke to rather shy upon the subs 
ject—it was too painful to bear its being touched 
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upon; but many of the inferiors, particularly 
those who could converse in Persian, spoke out, 
and described with much encrgy how bitter were 
the feelings of the Koords, though restrained by a 
consciousness of their own weakness. Who indeed 
can look upon the ruins of Bayazeed, and doubt that 
the hearts of every Koord and Armenian must burn 
for the insults they have suffered at the hands of 
Paskevitch and his myrmidons. 

I was assured that the same sentiments existed at 
Erivan, and in the districts newly acquired from 
Persia; for that the misery created there by tyrauny 
and oppression was little less than that which weak- 
ness and misrule had produced in former times 
under the native government; and that this is no 
trifle is abundantly notorious. This very day, while 
our host, Khojah Ohan, was sitting with us, there 
entered a man in the Nizam uniform, apparently 2 
petty officer, who very unceremoniously demanded a 
saddle from the Khojah. Efe was to accompany 
Mahomed Aga to Erzeroom he said; a horse had 
been furnished him, but no saddle, and that he, the 
Khojah, must provide him with. In vain did our 
poor host protest that he possessed no such article ; 
the officer insisted, not in the tone of one urgently 
pressing a favour, but that of claiming a right; and 
after remonstrating till his patience was exhausted, 
the Khojah at length got into a rage, started up, 
pulled on his boots and sallied forth, declaring that 
he would go to the castle and complain to the moot- 
sellim of the exaction. So out went the oppressor 
and the oppressed together, and how the affair 
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exactly terminated I know not; but certes not 
without the payment of smart money by the Khojah. 

The whole country, in point of fact, is in a state of 
disorganization : the Pashah, naturally feeble-minded, 
has, since the destruction of his resources by the 
Russian invasion, lost the little power he had: 
unable to pay his troops or restrain disorder, his 
discontented chiefs, after committing ail manner of 
irregularities, quitted the pashalic to avoid the con- 
sequences of their own excesses, some taking refuge 
in Persia, some in other parts of the Turkish, and 
others even fleeing to the Russian territories, leaving 
Bayazeed so bare of subjects and resources, that the 
Pashah, we were assured, can now scarcely collect 
enough of means to defray his private expenses. 
The best of his districts and villages are the property 
of Begs or Agas, who hold themselves aloof, if not in- 
dependent, or belong to his own family, who consume 
their revenues, so that nothing reaches the Pasha’s 
treasury. He is afraid even to punish such open 
robbers as may be caught, because they are pro- 
tected by some of these disorderly chiefs; and the 
very relatives of those who were put to death for 
misdemeanours in the late reign, have come forward 
as injured persons to claim the price of blood at the 
hands of those who were made the executioners 
of their sovereign’s sentence. Some notion of the 
imbecility of Behlool Pashah may be had from the 
fact, that he is unable even to protect his own 
property in the immediate vicinity of the fortress. 
The Jelallee and other Persian Eeliauts, come down, 
they say, in spring, to the plains below Bayazeed, 
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with their families and cattle, and not only cat up 
the pastures of the neighbouring inhabitants, but 
carry off with impunity everything they can lay 
hands upon, even to the mules, horses, and camels 
of the Pashah, within sight of the windows of his 
palace. : 

This afternoon two more patients were brought 
to me; one, an elderly man, who had become totally 
blind of one eye from cataract, hastened in its effects 
by the rough treatment of an ignorant Persian 
quack, while the other was fast following its neigh- 
bour. He expected immediate cure: I was com- 
pelled to disappoint him by declaring my inability to 
render him any assistance—it was the act of God, I 
said, with which I could not interfere. The poor 
fellow, far more reasonable than most men with whom 
I have had to do in similar cases, on hearing this, 
bowed his head with reverence, and touching first 
the ground and then his forehead with his right 
hand, exclaimed, ‘‘ The hakeem says right; it is the 
work of God, and I submit to his will. God is great!” 
and so saying, without more ado he rose, and, taking 
his staff and the arm of a friend who had brought 
him to the house, went his way with a resignation 
which might have edified a Christian prelate. 

The other patient was a woman, whose husband, 
the merry chiavosh, attempted with much earnest- 
ness to explain some inexplicable malady with which 
she was, be averred, afflicted. These good people 
were less reasonable than the old blind Koord, and, 
right or wrong, would have me prescribe. So I 
made up a parcel of pills, coloured and scented with 
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some innocent drug, in hopes of acting on the lady's 
imagination, and sure, at all events, of doing no 
harm; an expedient which I have found often won- 
derfully efficacious, and which now sent the poor 
creature away contented, for the time at least. 

18th February. Our fame spreads; we had a 
visit this morning from no less than two other 
dervishes, one of them about the wildest-looking 
creature I ever saw, with a tattered green robe, and 
long black jocks flowing in the most dishevelled 
manner from under his ¢ajé or dervish's cap, and 
eyes that might have set the Thames or the Eu- 
phrates on fire. He brought me a sick child to 
prescribe for—plenty of patients everywhere, alas !— 
and to my surprise it turned out to be his own. 
« What,” said I, “a dervish and married ?»—* Yes,” 
he said; ‘“ what am I to do?” In fact, he confessed 
that he had éwo wives, no less; and it seems the 
fashion at Bayazeed for dervishes to marry; for 
the other, a stupid-looking fellow, with nothing, I 
dare be bound, of the dervish but the cap and 
mantle, informed me that he too had his better 
half—it must be a thriving trade: but whatever 
might be the attractions of these saints for the fair 
sex, they had little to us; for two more stupid fel- 
lows I never had the misfortune to meet. 

Every evening we have our soiree. Our coffee 
and tobacco are good, and attract plenty of people ; 
and this amuses us in our confinement, for the wea- 
ther is so cold and unsettled that little going abioad 
satisfies us. I tried to make a sketch of the castle 
to-day, but was forced to give up the attempt, after 
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nearly losing my fingers by the frost. Our quarters 
are not uncomfortable, but our host is a selfish fellow, 
and a miserable purveyor. He gives us wretched 
food, and quarrels with our Tatar because he will 
not scatter our money to right and left. “ Certainly,” 
says he, “these Begzadehs” (sons of lords, noble- 
men,) “ have plenty of money ; why don’t you make 
them give it out more freely ?” He hopes, uo doubt, 
to make a handsome thing of us, and it appears 
likely that he will have time enough to do it 
in. Last night we heard that Mahomed Aga was 
stopped by snow at Kizzil Deezeh on his way to 
Erzeroom, the road to Diadeen being impracticable 5 
and Saduk Beg, who had sent for our Tatar, told him 
that the horses and men had come from his villages 
and were at our service, but that to move was im- 
possible—they had almost been lost by the way, and 
one man had lost his foot by the frost. We must 
therefore, he said, make up our minds to remain 
until a caravan, said to be at Agajeek, sould force 
its way and open the road: in the mean time, if we 
were weary of our lodging, his house was at our 
service, with all that it contained. I was happy to 
hear that he had experienced relief from the me- 
dicines which J had given him. 

14th February.—We were roused this morning, 
by the intelligence that a caravan was expected to 
arrive at Kizzil-Deezeh, to-day, and I went imme- 
diately to the Beg to learn the truth. He very 
kindly sent at once for the persons who had brought 
the information, and from them we learned that 
certain men had made their way from Agajeek, by 
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the short road, keeping to the tops of the hills: and 
it was arranged that, if nothing came in the way, 
we should attcinpt the same route to-morrow. In 
the evening we went and took leave of this good 
and simple-minded man, who, whatever may be said 
of his countrymen, or the inhabitants of Bayazeed, 
in general, proved himself to us a kind and dis- 
interested friend, and evinced a gratitude for our 
little attentions which the most important services 
would not have awakened in others with whom I 
have had to deal. Alt he asked in return for his 
own share of the good work of forwarding us upon 
our way, was to have his name mentioned suitably 
to the British Resident in Persia, whom he further 
requested to send any of his countrymen that might 
be travelling this way at once to his house, where 
they should find all sorts of attention and assistance. 
Unhappily he lived not either to receive the 
thanks of Sir John Campbell for his attentions to 
us, nor the testimonies of our own sense of his kind- 
ness, which I had forwarded from Tabreez. The 
benefit he had received from the medicines I gave 
him, induced him to urge me strongly to leave a 
supply of the same sort with him for future use. 
It was in vain that I represented the danger of 
their being applied by persons having no sufficient 
knowledge of their strength or proper effects, or that 
I urged his going to Tabreez to put himself under 
the care of a regular physician. Move from Baya- 
zeed he would not, and have the medicines he would 
~~so I made them up for him in such shapes and 
doses as I thought least liable to mistake, or to do 
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evil instead of good; and explained, not only to him, 
but to the Indian dervish who remained with the 
Beg, both their uses and the mode of using them: 
but whether the disease of itself was fatal in its 
tendency, or whether its effects were increased hy 
an injudicious use of the remedies I left with him, 
T cannot say—very possibly the latter, for Orientals 
often imagine that if one dose docs good, ten must 
just produce ten times the benefit, and sometimes 
take a good quantity of some drug by which they 
have once been relieved, when they can get it, by 
way of preventive. Be that as it may, Saduk Beg, 
as I afterwards learned, lived but a short time after 
we left Bayazced ; and when the presents sent him 
by Sir John Campbell and ourselves reached that 
place, the good man had gone, as we may hope, to 
receive his reward in that better world, where sick- 
ness and death cannot enter.* 

15th February.—Anxiously did we await the 
dawn of the morning, which we trusied was to 
relieve us from our irksome thraldom. he Tatar, 
not less eager than oursclves, was at his arrange- 
ments long before day-break: and scarcely had the 
first grey light appeared over the lofty mountains 
that overhang the town, than I was myself’ on foot, 
to see—the nearest of the hills overspread with 
clouds, and a smalt snow fast falling !—This was 
disheartening, but we were resolved to make the 
attempt, and accordingly began to load as soon as 

* It is handly worth while observing that this paragraph is an 
anachronism, having been added to the original letter to preserve 
the continuity of narrative, 
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the horses came; and I need scarcely attempt to 
describe to you the feverish uneasiness with which 
I watched on one side, the weather, on the other 
the progress of our own operations: I felt as if 
some spell was overhanging us that would infallibly 
operate to prevent our departure after all, unless by 
some special activity we could clude its influence. 
There was a ceremony of leave-taking also to be 
gone through before getting clear of our prison ; 
and of'a less pleasant nature than our parting from 
the warm-hearted Beg ~ it was that with our Arme- 
nian host. This fellow from the first had expressed 
his resolution to make the Begzadehs part with 
their money, and they were just as determined to 
concede no more than what was just and fair to 
such a knave. So when I tendered to him what I 
knew to be ample reinuneration for his somewhat 
scanty fare and empty room, he affected to be 
wonderfully shocked. I called upon him for his 
account, which he either could not or would not 
produce; so I added two small gold pieces, and 
telling him that he was twice over-paid, was making 
my way to the door, when in rushed the women 
bringing forth bis son, a little boy who had fre- 
quently favoured us with his company, and for 
whom, as well as for themselves, they clamorously 
insisted on obtaining 4uksheesh. This was more 
than I chose to stand; so gathering up my things, I 
walked off to the horses. Beside these stood a poor 
fellow of a servant, who had done all our rough 
work, and never asked us for anything; so to show 
his master that I was ready to pay for civility and 
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good treatment when it appeared, I gave him a 
golden ducat as I took my horse from his hand. 
Would you believe it, no sooner did the greedy 
Khojah observe this, than before my very face be ran 
aud took it from the poor fellow, and then a whole 
posse of servants and others—mnany whose faces I 
had never till that moment secn, set open-mouthed 
upon me with the same song of “ Buhshcesh, 
Bukshecsh !” 

With difficulty I escaped from then, and was 
shaking the snow instead of the dust from iny feet 
at all, but Saduk Beg, in Bayazecd, as we filed out 
from the ruined gateway, when the Tatar missed 
Mr. Bonham’s small saddle-bags, which were used to 
carry our tea and coffee apparatus, and sundry other 
conveniences. Both Mr. Bonhain and the Tatar 
had seen them on one of the loads; but they had 
disappeared between our lodgings and the gate. In 
vain was the hue-and-cry raised, and two men sent 
back to recover the lost goods; uo tidings of them 
were to be had, probably, for the best of good rea- 
sons, that our guards themsclves were the thieves. 
The only consequence of our vain scarch was the 
loss of a precious half-hour of daylight, after which 
we proceeded upon our journey. This was not the 
only trick played us by the Beg’s honest attendants. 
He had declared te us that five horses had becn 
provided for us, and five mounted guards; but only 
three of the former were produced, so that we had 
to hire two more nags ourselves upon the best terms 
we could. I am confident this was an abuse on the 
part of these varlets, and of which the Beg knew 
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nothing; and we could not, of course, take any 
notice of it to him. 

At length the town was cleared, and we held our 
way up a high hill behind it, along a track made by 
some bullocks and wnen—the same who had come in 
the day before. We had some very severe tugs up 
steep ascents, covered deeply with snow, but at 
length made our way to a point where the track 
joined that of the caravan-road; a good way, as 
I was sorry to observe, on the wrong side of the 
Kazleegeul. Scarcely had we proceeded a mile, how- 
ever, when the track becaine obliterated by drift, 
and the horses began to flounder as usual in the 
snow. This same villanous Kazleegeul is in fact 
a sort of funnel, through which the winds seldom 
or never cease to blow. The track of the previous 
day was not only quite obliterated, but the snow 
that covered it had been frozen so stiff and hard 
by the night’s frost, that there was no making way 
through it, and we had to clamber over heights, and 
to keep the weather side of the hills, where the snow 
had been blown away; ever and anon having a 
fearful struggle through some hollow or water-course 
that divided them. It was hard and discouraging 
work, but our guards were stouter-hearted fellows, 
and more willing than our former ones; and after 
enduring eight hours’ hard wind and drift, during 
which we made out not more than twenty miles 
of real distance, we had the inexpressible satisfaction 
of descending the formidable hill of Agajeek, and 
reaching the most miserable village of Ecclesia, at 
the foot of the pass. 
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Here we found our cattle so much exhausted, and 
the cold so intense, that it would have been madness 
to attempt another long stage with the same men 
and horses, and in the face of a rising wind, so 
that we came-to for the night in the house of Kussuff 
Khan Lironlee (I think), to whom the village be- 
longs: it was the mercy of Providence that we did 
so, as you will see; had we gone on, not one of us 
would have seen the morning alive. There are in 
this neighbourhood a cluster of little groups of 
hovels, which form the Agajeek Bualovl, or district. 
Ia each of these lives some miscrable petty Khan, 
who ekes out a wretched subsistence by plundering 
such passengers and fleecing such luckless travellers 
as chance sends to his den. One of these, Jaffer 
Khan, was so notorious as a rogue, that we avoided 
his village, and went in preference to this one, where 
it was our intention to put up with one of the 
peasants for the night. We had actually made our 
arrangements with one of these, and even had un- 
loaded our beasts, when Eussuff Khan, hearing of 
our arrival, and no doubt resolved that sv fine a 
prey should not escape him, came by way of com- 
pliment to see us. and then insisted on our removing 
to bis house. I knew the consequence ; worse fare, 
less convenience, and more to pay for it; but “ it is 
ill crossing the Laird in his own bounds ;” “ beard 
ing the Douglass in his hall.” He might have pre- 
vented our procuring a single grain of corn, or a bit 
of bread ; so “ up we rose and donn’d our clothes,” 
and accompanied the Khan to his own dwelling. 

Both this aud the village were as wretched as 
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anything we had yet seen. The huts were invisible 
among the snow until you had reached their en- 
trance, and the cavern into which we were shown 
was nothing more than the common stable, in which 
we lay scarcely separated from the stock of horses 
and cows. This is in fact, with slight shades of 
difference in point of convenience, the custom of the 
people all over this part of Koordistan. “On one side,” 
say they, “ the A/d/,” that is, the cattle — property 
in beasts; “ on the other, the Zen-o-Batchaha,” 
the wife and children—‘ such is the fashion with us 
Koords.” A small outagh, or apartment, in the 
centre, contents the master, and of course must 
satisfy the guests. 

We had now crossed the frontier of Turkey and 
Persia, and we experienced a corresponding change 
in the costume of the people. Persian black caps 
and kabbas surrounded us; grievously ragged indeed 
they were; but though the young fellows of the 
village were of an appearance so blackguard and 
shabby, that they would have disgraced the family 
of the meanest muleteer in Persia, they all wore 
the long side-locks behind the ears, common to 
would-be beaux in that country, and affected the 
swagger of the Persian dandy. Our host himself is 
a big butcher-like fellow, of most truculent aspect, 
from whom, if in his power, I should expect no 
mercy—and I dare say he will fleece us to the best 
of his abilities. 

Before quitting the neighbourhood of Bayazeed, I 
would just mention, that the geological structure of 
this quarter appears to be well worth examining ; 
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covered as the whole surface was with snow, there 
was nothing to be made out regarding its gencral 
character from the accidental peeps we might get at 
the face of a rock. Limestone in various forms, 
and porous basalt, appeared most frequently ; with 
sandstone occasionally, and much conglomerate ; but 
all greatly confused, as might be expected in a vol- 
canic country, near the great crater. I hope the 
subject may soon engage the attention of some 
scientific hand. 

16th February.—We are doomed to taste of the 
inconveniences and delays of winter in all their 
various shapes. I do not know whether I may 
convey to you a sense of this variety, but we have it 
in perfection, although suffering and loss of time be 
the invariable result; storm and frost, and cold, and 
sleet, and snow, and wind, all retard and vex the 
traveller. The last came in a new and fierce shape 
to-day. Yester-night, as we reached the village, the 
breeze, which all day had been pretty strong, began 
toblow with violence. It was with no very pleasant 
feelings that I heard it roaring in the chimney 
during the night; and, on looking out in the morn- 
ing, although the sky was clear, the snow was flying 
so fast from the hills, and the wind was so bitter, 
that any attempt to move before daybreak became 
impossible; so we waited. But by morning the 
wind had increased to a hurricane, and the cold was 
so insupportable that all the people declared it im- 
possible to face it. “ Should a horse fall, or stick in 
the snow, or should a load go wrong, how is it to be 
put to rights? There it must remain, for there is 
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not a man of us could put a hand out to help its 
it would be withered in a moment.” This was 
too obvious to be disputed; and we, therefore, 
agreed to wait some hours more, to see if this dry 
tempest would abate. It was sufficiently provoking 
to be thus detained with a clear sky and a bright 
sun over head; but if proof had been required of the 
danger of moving, it was furnished by an accident 
that had nearly deprived one of the people of a hand. 
He had taken his horse along with the rest to water 
at a spring, when accidentally, dropping one of his 
gloves, the wind carried it away some paces, and 
before he could recover it, his hand was frozen so 
stiff, that it was with the greatest difficulty his 
companions, by violent friction, saved it from mor- 
tification. 

For some hours the storm raged with intense 
fury ; the air was filled so thick with sparkling snow- 
drift that nothing was visible at ten yards’ distance ; 
and even when the wind did somewhat abate, you 
could see the dry snow flying in dense clouds from 
every ridge of hill, and pouring along the ground 
like a stream. Once or twice, when there seemed 
likely to be a lull, I wished to have tried it; but the 
Tatar himself was too much alarmed, too well ac- 
quainted with the risk, to venture : for, as the nearest 
village was six hours of space distant, which it 
would require ten or twelve to traverse, we should 
have been pretty sure of a night’s lodging in the 
snow; the consequences of which, in such weather, 
could net be doubiful. So, with a brilliant sun, and 
a white intensity of light, that made the eyes ache 
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again, here are we forced to stay at least another 
day in our dark and dreary cell, instead of speeding 
on to the completion of our task :—but patience ! 
Ab! little do you good folks at home, that sit loung. 
ing over a book of travels after dinner, with a foot 
on either hob, and a glass of generous wine on the 
polished mahogany beside you,——little do you com- 
prehend the manifold pains and vexations which 
those who write them often undergo. Bitter, bitter 
cold it is now as I write this, in spite of the humps of 
cow-dung fuel that sinoke and stink and hiss in the 
fire-place. The sharp drift is pouring im at every 
corner, My companion and the Tatar are seeking 
relief from their annoyances in sleep, and snoring 
away in very good harmony. I dare not sleep 
also, for I know that if we all shut our cyes at 
once, pilferage and pillage would instantly com- 
mence, 

A weary, weary day has passed, and there are 
little hopes of better weather; for the sky Jooked 
black to windward, as the sun went down, and the 
wind continued loud and unabated. God help us, 
for we are sorely besct ; yct still let us be thankful ; 
for though vexed by delay, we have a solid roof over 
our head; and that, in such weather, is no small 
blessing. 

17th February—Thank Heaven! the wind did 
abate through the night, and towards morning, 
though a sprinkling of snow did fall, the air was 
milder, and we began to load at daylight ; they are 
now at work ; God send us 2 happy escape from this 
inclement region! What a spot to spend a winter 
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’ in! a constant funnel for the winds ; the very abode of 
frost ; the Simurghs’ dwelling-place in the icy Deserts 
of KAf was not more desolate. “ We have always six 
months of snow and winter here,” said the Khan, 
when I asked him about the climate; “ and, when 
God pleases, seven; sometimes it clears up at the 
no-roz (vernal equinox), and then we have spring; 
but oftener the ground is covered with snow for a 
month longer.” 

The separation of these people from the rest of 
the world does not open their hearts to the charities 
of life or the duties of hospitality. Our fare was 
poor enough; perhaps, they had nothing better 
to give; and to judge by the charges made, they 
must have estiinated their entertainment or our 
purses at a very high rate. 

Our truculent-looking host made a demand not 
much above four times the value of what he had 
furnished to his “ highly-valued and cherished 
guests ;” and we left the dreary place and its in- 
hospitable people about seven in the morning, right 
thankful to be done with both. Our way lay along 
an uneven plain to a low hill, which we crossed ; 
after which, a long weary defile brought us to the 
plain of Kara-Eineh, on which are scattered some 
five or six villages, built more in the Persian than 
the Koordish fashion. They are surrounded by a 
few willows and Lombardy poplars, and the trouble 
which we had in crossing several water-courses, 
with the long lines of those which might be traced 
across the plain, indicated a considerable extent of 
cultivation, though the deep snow which lay on the 
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surface prevented it from being otherwise remarked. 
We had 2 desperate road, and a full proportion of 
our usual flounderings, the old track being totally 
effaced by the tempest of yesterday ; but the wind 
fortunately was in our backs, so that we did not fect 
it so bitterly. Nevertheless, both men and horses 
were so done up with cold, and ten hours of 
unremitting exertion, that when we reached Kara 
Eineh there was very little idea entertained of pro- 
ceeding further that night. I had three severe tum- 
bles this day: in one case the horse slipped on the 
verge of a precipice, forty or fifty fect high, and 
could not recover himself; but he most providen- 
tially fell in such a way that I could scramble off 
into a snow wreath, where I stuck, breaking the 
stirrupleather, which otherwise would have dragged 
me down and finished me. The two others were 
quite severe enough to send me to my stage with 
a sad stiff back, but with a thankful heart. 

Kara Eineh, I mean the halting village, is a 
wretched place, which I understood had heen lately 
ruined by an earthquake; but we got a decent 
chamber to lodge in, and some pillaw of tolerable 
quality to refresh us. We were still doubled up 
with our Koordish guards, however, every one of 
whom have got coughs and colds, and who, conse- 
quently, kept up such a chorus of barking, in diffe- 
rent keys, that it was impossible to sleep all night. 
Thank Heaven, this is the last we are to have of 
them. 

18th February. With this the first chuppcr 
khaneh, or post station, in the Persian territories, 
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"began our rows for horses. Strange, how fond these 
people are of mystifying simple matters, of making 
difficulties which they know must be got over, with- 
out any apparent prospect of ultimate gain to them- 
selves. Last night the battle began, by a denial 
that they had any horses at all,—then free, they al- 
lowed, might be had; another hour's contention pro- 
duced five; but as for a mounted guide, or Soorajee, 
such a thing was quite out of the question; three 
men on foot they would give, but not another borse- 
man or another horse. This morning, when we 
imagined all was right, we discovered that the whole 
campaign had to be gone over again; nor was it 
until serious threats of complaints to the “ Ameer 
Zadeh” (Jehangeer Mcerza, a son of the late prince 
royal, who was said to be at Khoee,) were backed by 
a display of firmauns and passports, that they lis- 
tened to reason and produced the horses. It was 
eight o'clock of the morning before they arrived, 
and the hire demanded was most extravagant ; but 
as they were to carry us on all the way to Khoee, 
two ordinary stages, and we should thus avoid an- 
other battle at the intervening post-house, I paid it 
gladly, as well as the no less exorbitant charge for 
entertainment. 

Next came the settlement with our Koordish 
guards. Our friend, the Beg, as they told us them- 
selves, had strictly forbidden them to accept of a para 
from us. Nor would they, until I assured them that 
T had not and should not mention a word of the 
matter, in the letter which I had promised to write 
the Beg announcing our safe arrival. But no sooner 
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was the ice broken than the torrent of cupidity flow- 
ed on in full force—instead of thankfully accepting 
the very handsome present that was offered, they 
demanded two days’ expenses for returning. This, 
knowing, as I did, that now the road was open they 
might, and probably would, reach home in one day, 
and that, even if they did stop by the way, their 
entertainment would cost them nothing, I refused 
with some indignation. The repulse was, probably, 
anticipated ; at all events, it produced no diminution 
in their expressions of thanks for what they had re- 
ceived, and away they went, wishing us all manner 
of prosperity. Our Tatar watched them with a 
hawk’s eye till they were fairly on horseback, when 
he drew a long breath, and shaking his head with a 
Most setious air, uttered a deep Aihuindulillah — 
“ Thieves and robbers !” said he :— all thieves and 
robbers !—every mother’s son uf these sons of dogs 
in the country.” And he had cause, indeed, for his 
evil report of them ; for we had more than one proof 
of their professional proficiency, in the disappearance 
of sundry trifles of our horse gear. On the previous 
morning I had missed a saddle-strap myself, which, 
on a row being made about it by the Tatar, one 
of these very guards took quietly from round his 
own waist, and gave to him. I saw the rascal do 
it. You will not wonder that we were all relieved 
when we saw them and their horses disappear. 
Ifvariety could charm away the sting from danger 
and difficulty, we have it in perfection. We started 
this morning with a good fair track through the 
snow, and two guides on foot, besides one on horse- 
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back; and so long as the plain extended, got on 
with little trouble. But the usual road passes 
through a defile in a deep valley, and this being 
choked up with Heaven knows what depth of snow, 
the caravan, whose track we followed, had found it 
necessary to diverge, and, as we had seen on other 
occasions, to take to the weather-side of the hills 
above, which had been Jaid bare of all but the old 
tough snow by the action of the wind. There is no 
describing the toil of following so devious a course, 
which often lengthens out one stage to the extent of 
two, —besides involving a succession of the most 
abrupt ascents and descents that can possibly be 
imagined. In several places the side, or top of a 
hill, was blown quite clear of snow, and for a few 
yards we actually got our feet upon the dear brown 
soil, a gratification we had not enjoyed for many 
weeks: but in revenge for this, we had to cross 
ravines wherein horse and man went down head- 
long, and the old story of digging cattle and tugging 
luggage out of the snow had to be recommenced. 
At length we made a fair bold start up the face of 
one of the highest mountains of the very lofty range 
we were traversing. It was so desperately steep, 
that in many places the horses could not manage it 
while mounted, and we had to dismount and pant it 
up on foot, which, “ accoutred as we were,” was no 
joke, I assure you. 

The summit attained, we cast our eyes over—I 
will not say enjoyed, according to the customary 
phrase—one of the most withering and hopeless- 
looking prospects of endless mountains of snow that 
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ever greeted the inflamed optics of miserable tra- 
vellers ; it seemed as if, in truth, the morning sun 
coming forth could “ wake no eye to life in that 
wild solitude :” and on these altitudes we continued, 
plunging down one side of a peak, to mount up 
another, thus making our way along the crest of 
the ridge for several hours, with a continuation of 
effort quite exhausting, until our alpine iraject ter- 
minated in one of the steepest and longest descents 
Lever made. T atn certain we came sheer down an 
uninterrupted mountain side of full three thousand 
feet in height, upon a little hollow, rather than a 
valley, of unbroken snow, in which lay a village like 
a black-winged bat sleeping in a nest of cider-down. 
It was one of the severest things I ever had to do. 
There was no riding—my saddle caine twice over 
the horse’s neck in the attempt, and then I gave it 
up. It was just ove long slipping and scrambting 
match the whole way down ; and | got half-a-dozen 
severe tumbles to help my poor wrenched back, by 
the heels of my clumsy boots sliding from under me 
on the old frozen snow. 

We stopped awhile to put ourselves to rights and 
take breath, at the bottom; and often as [ have had 
occasion to admire the courage of Persian muletecrs, 
I never did so more than at this moment, when, 
still panting with the exertion of merely descending, 
I looked back, and measuring the height from which 
we had stooped, reflected what the first ascent must 
have been. The caravan which opened this track 
had come from Khoee, and when they reached this 
little valley, and observed the state of the snow, 
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knowing that the defile must be impassable, had 
taken the bold resolution of breastiog up this preci- 
pitous acclivity, which even when free from snow 
would be considered as a desperate attempt. What, 
then, must the performance of it have been, when 
the embarrassed animals had to flounder upwards 
shoulder-deep in tough snow ?— when not a mo- 
ment could pass without loads falling and going 
wrong; horses and mules tumbling into holes, sink- 
ing, giving up, and all the other exciting occurrences 
incident to such a struggle against difficulties that 
are often insurmountable even in the plain ?—Verily, 
these rough hardy muletecrs merit a crown of ho- 
nour for their perseverance, and a place for inde- 
fatigable courage beside the bold Soorajees of 
Turkey. 

Perhaps, there cannot be a more interesting and 
exciting spectacle than the progress of a large cara- 
van of mules and yaboos, conducted through the 
unbroken snow of a stage that bas been shut up by 
drift, or a heavy fall, by these Persian muleteers; 
and the behaviour of their animals is as gallant, as 
striking, as their own. A large and powerful un- 
loaded mule is generally chosen to lead on such 
occasions; and the animal, caparisoned in handsome 
harness, with bells and fringes, seems conscious of 
the trust that is reposed in, and the exertions that 
are expected from him. Far from being dismayed at 
the laborious exertions that await him, he is ready 
to fight for the post of honour, and kicks and bites 
at any of the rest that attempt to pass him, or to 
share his toils: with a sagacity that seems miracu- 
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lous, he smells out, as it were, the obliterated track, 
or searches for a fresh one in the most promising 
ground. Through the decp but even snow he 
plunges with unfaltering perseverance, listening 
occasionully to the shouts or directions of his master, 
until, quite done up. he is withdrawn to be replaced 
by a fresh leader. Does a wreath occur, he smells 
about for awhile, to discover the soundest and shal- 
lowest part,—then boldly dashes at it with his fult 
force, and never halts until he flounders through,— 
or gets so deeply entangled as to require help to 
effect his extrication. Ifthe snow is very deep there 
must be many such leaders put forward in front, 
for the track of one is not sufficient to open up a 
passage for the loaded beasts; and truly it is a fine 
thing to see these bold, sagacious brutes performing 
the duty which they know falls to their share. The 
loaded animals follow with more caution, but their 
sagacity is scarcely less admirable. If they fall, or 
stick, there is a momentary flounder, anJ a strong 
effort to get free; but if this fails, they know, as welt 
as if they were endowed with reason, that they are 
powerless without the aid of men, so they lie quite 
composed in the snow till that aid comes; and then, 
to be sure, the practised manner in which they assist 
these efforts is wonderful. Then for the men,—to 
see these hardy fellows, in their heavy felt coats or 
sheepskins, plunging after their beasts, now dashing 
forward to help the leaders through a bad step,—in 
another moment loosing the load of a fallen mule, 
covered with snow ; often forced to carry the pack- 
ages themselves for a considerable way, their mutes 
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now and then rolling head over heels down the hilt- 
side, and landing in the ravine below—themselves 
working on breast deep a-head, with their long 
staves to sound the depth of suspicious places. Then 
the shouting, and the whinnying, and the braying, and 
the ringing of bells, and the shrieks or cries of the 
passengers, who may be pent up in kajawahs or bas- 
kets on cither side a mule, form altogether a scene 
of interest and excitement which it is not easy to 
forget. 

The village which we had reached by this adven- 
turous path, was after all but three hours, or twelve 
miles of real distance from Kara Eineh, although 
good eight of time had been consumed in our alpine 
wrestlings, and the guides were so tired that they 
made a desperate stand for halting here all night. 
But the sun being still two hours high, we refused 
to listen to thcir remonstrances, and finding small 
attention paid to our orders, we began to flog on the 
load-horses, threatening to serve the guides in the 
same manner if they did not choose to obey. This 
produced the desired effect, and after the loss of 
a precious half-hour we succeeded in turning our 
backs on the village, still accompanied by our guards, 
who did not dare to lose sight of their cattle. It 
was not altogether without some misgivings that we 
took this step, for we had been informed that there 
was no village nearer then four hours’ distance a-head : 
the three last had occupied eight, and if the road 
should prove no better, there was little room to hope 
that we should make out the remaining four, with 
tired horses, in less time. 
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In effect, the first part of the road appeared to 
bear out the testimony of the guards which we had 
doubted, and who assured us that the road was worse 
than any we had yet scen; for we had some sad 
floundering work in the bottom of the valley, and one 
of them having sunk up to the knee in a springhead, 
swore he was ruined—that he should lose the limb 
from the cold, and could therefore go no further. 
Assuring him, however, that in exercise lay his 
only safety, we resolutely persevered; and as bold- 
ness is sometimes, like virtue, its own reward, we 
soon after most furtunately fell into the track of a 
flock of sheep, that had beaten the snow as hard as 
a stone, and then we made capital play. A little 
after dark we met with a party of men who had 
come from the next village, which they assured us 
was not more than a mile a-head: this was not true; 
but it gave us spirits, and in spite of some sad hard 
work in beating on our weary beasts, after we lost 
the sheep track, we reached Skeffleck, 4 miserable 
village inhabited by Persians—who lived Coordish 
fashion—about ten o'clock at night. The cold during 
this whole day was intense beyond description. You 
may fancy what it was when I tell you, that we 
found at one place on the road side a hill partridge, 
and at another a vulture, both frozen to death. 

It was with difficulty that we roused the sleeping 
inmates of the hovel to which we were led by our 
guide: a most wretched abode it proved; cattle, 
horses, aud sheep, mixed up with men, women, and 
children, all huddled together under what coverings 
they could spuster, and without even the usual 
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separation between the human and brute beasts. Jt 
was cold enough, too, to render juxtaposition very 
expedient, for there was no fire-place nor fire except 
in what is called a ¢endoor, that is, a hole dug in 
the floor, into which a huge earthen jar is sunk, and 
in which the bread of the family is baked. The 
mode of baking is this—a quantity of fuel, dry 
weeds, bushes, wood, or cow-dung, is thrown into 
this subterraneous receptacle, and there burned 
till the place is nearly red-hot. The women then 
taking large Jumps of dough, previously worked up 
to the proper consistency, stick it against the smooth 
inside of the tendoor, dexterously plastering it over 
with a rapid sweep of the arm, so that it becomes 
athin bannock, which is very soon sufficiently baked, 
and, when taken out, is the flap of bread which you 
have seen mentioned by Persian travellers, and in 
Morier’s “ Hajée Baba.” 

Round this tendoor was clustered the wild-looking 
and scarcely wakened medley, some entirely naked, 
others very little better, each now and then thrust- 
ing a leg into this primitive oven, as he could reach 
it, in order to revive the chilled member. I must 
say that they very civilly and hospitably tumbled 
out of the way to make room, as we poor lumps of 
icicles and frozen snow came shivering in, scarce 
able to drag one leg after another, from one of the 
hardest of many a hard day’s work. Our fare, too, 
was better than appearances gave reason to expect; 
for no less than fifteen good eggs were produced 
from the “ Gude wife’s” store, and most ingeniously 
tossed in a pan within the womb of the gaping 
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tendoor; and an excellent dish of db-e-ghousht, alias 
soup with the meat in it, made its appearance fron 
some other crypt, to be warmed in the same cooking 
shop among the legs of the company, our own 
included, which were thrust in in turn to be un- 
benumbed. 

After supper, we had time to look round upon 
the motley group that occupied the portion of the 
huge black cavern where we sat. Among them 
were some serbiz, or Persian soldicrs, returned to 
their homes after service, two of whom, singular 
enough, recollected me at Tabrecz, twelve years 
ago; and there were three or four most villanous- 
looking Koords, who eyed us askance, and seemed 
to be all the time considering whether we were 
worth robbing, and how far it was probable we 
might be easily robbed. 

In conversing with these scrbiz about their late 
campaigns, it was pleasant to observe the affec- 
tionate and loyal strain in which they spoke of 
the late Prince Royal, although in some respccts, 
Heaven knows, their obligations to him were small. 
One of them related to me a rather touching ancc- 
dote of a very young member of that prince’s family : 
“I was sentinel,” said he, “one bitter winter’s 
night at his highness’s quarters, before the harem, 
where there were many of the women and children, 
when a little girl, his royal highness’s daughter, 
put her head out between the serperdahs, (canvass 
walls), and said to me, ‘ Serdiz, are you not cold?” 
‘Very cold,’ said I. ‘And are you not hungry 
too?’ asked the little princess. ‘Very hungry, your 
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highness,’ said 1; ‘but I am so cold that be-ser-e 
mubdérik-e-shumah ! (by your august head !) I could 
not even hold a bit of bread, nor eat it, if I had it.” 
* Subr-koon, have patience, wait, said the little 
giv); and disappearing from the serperdahs, she ran 
to the nazir, or steward, and would not let him 
have rest till she got victuals of all sorts, and a 
good jubbeh, or a great coat, which she made them 
give me, with a golden ducat, saying, ‘ Here, Serbiz ; 
here is a ducat for you, and a great coat to keep 
you from the cold.’ Wullah billah !” added the man; 
“it went to my very heart, and I never can forget 
it.” 

In due time we all, one after another, stretched 
ourselves to sleep, taking the precaution to place 
our baggage between us and the wall; but it was 
with little hopes of much rest, for we lay on the 
cold ground, and the air of the place, though stifling 
and bad, was cold; but it was still better than a 
snow-wreath, and we thanked the Almighty with 
sincere fervour for having spared us such a night’s 
lodging, and given us even so humble a shelter. 

19th February.— Rose by dawn after a mise- 
rable night—a more than ordinary allowance of 
our usual nightly tormentors; and the cold of our 
half-thawed, half-frozen clothes, upon the damp 
clay floor, was enough to keep us from sleep; but 
to add to our nightly comforts there was a whole 
broad of cocks, apparently of all ages, certainly of 
all voices, some with colds and sore throats too, 
but all equally eager to display their vocal accom- 
plishments, which, perched just above us, kept 
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up from mid-night till day-break an unremitting 
crow,—no wonder we had a good dish of eggs 
to supper. Each house in the neighbourhood, 
too, seemed equally well provided in the poultry 
line, and the challenge flew from roost to roost, so 
that scarcely had they ceased in one quarter before 
a full chorus struck up in another. Neither my 
companion nor myself could sleep a wink, which was 
the more provoking as all around us were snoring. 
It was a lovely morning, though cold, culd as ever. 
As we were getting ready, the women came cluster- 
ing around us, fierce-looking, dishevelled creatures, 
with long hair hanging round their faces. Two of 
them only were young, I can hardly say pretty, 
and each held a bundle of rags on her arm, out of 
which peeped the little features of a youngling, not 
many weeks old. The elder brats ran about, half 
or wholly naked, among our fect, like the dogs and 
the fowls. It was a fantastic, rather than an engag- 
ing scene ; one wondered how the little creatures, 
with their slender covcrings, could endure the se- 
verity of cold, which pinched us under all our gar- 
ments. The women wore upon their head a black 
cap, or handkerchief, bound round with another 
spotted white and blue; and over all was tied a 
white cloth, going under the chin and covering 
that and the mouth. The light of morning, indeed, 
showed us all the secrets of our night’s abode. It 
differed little, except in superior rudeness, from many 
that we had seen and I have described: a large 
cavern, divided into many compartments ; that which 
we occupied was, I think, forty feet long at the 
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least, twenty-five broad, and about ten high; and 
the flat roof was supported by substantial beams of 
fir-tree wood. One small aperture, a foot square, 
was all that gave light and air to this apartment, 
and at vight it was closed with a wisp of straw. It 
was the most primitive and savage domicile, I think, 
we had yet seen. 

We mounted at seven, with a splendid sun shining 
in a clear cold sky, and held down the course of the 
stream, now increased to a little river, which joins 
the Arras at Oslandooz;; till, turning up a small val- 
ley, we came upon the nice village of Zoharab, the 
regular Chupper station. Here there were no horses, 
however, which proved the wisdom of the step we 
had taken, of securing our own beasts all the way to 
Khoee. Here, too, we found a Tatar going to Con- 
stantinople, by whom I sent a few lines written on a 
leaf of my pocket-book, to tell of our safety so far. 
But we missed the regular English Tatar, in conse- 
quence of his having put up at another village; a 
disappointment which only people in a situation like 
ours, gaping for news and anxious to communicate 
it, can appreciate. 

From Zoharab we ascended gradually to a great 
height, first along an inclined plane, and then up a 
mountain to a gorge, along which we descended tor- 
tuously, but rapidly, upon the plain of Khoee. The 
whole road from Erzeroom to Khoee, indeed, to 
Tabreez, runs through a succession of plains and 
defiles, or over ranges of lofty mountains ; but all the 
country on the right hand, that is, the S.S.W., is 
high and cold. The snow lies in most places for 
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more than six months, and the people of our last 
night’s munzil told us, they did not expect to see 
their hills clear of it for three months to come. 
But villages are more frequent here than on the 
Turkish frontier : we saw them scattered in clusters 
in every valley. I do not mean to say that the 
country is populous, but that there are more traces 
of human life here than in the wastes of snow we 
have traversed, and that is pleasant, at least. 

The first sight of the plain of Khoee, which we 
saw from a great height, covered though it was with 
snow, but spotted with numerous villages and or- 
chards, was particularly cheering: “ it did one’s 
heart good to see it,” as my friend Bonham said. 
But we had enough of that plain ere we reached 
our munzil this night, for it is very extensive, and 
we had to drive our weary horses and unwilling 
guides for three hours along it, ere we came to 
the city. To do our horses justice, the poor little 
cats behaved capitally : the day’s march was a hard 
one, of at least forty miles, which we did in eleven 
hours, and the last three of them they trotted very 
smartly ; nor were they by any means done up, even 
at the end of it. The plain was covered with ice 
and snow, though not to such a perplexing depth 
as we had been used to of late: and, on the whole, 
this was the least painful day’s journey, in point of 
anxiety and danger, we had had since Ieaving Nixar, 
at the other extremity of Armenia, though it was 
abundantly fatiguing. 

Our approach to the city was through a long suc- 
cession of gardens, and there were great tracts of 
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ice, occasioned by the bursting and overflow of the 
water-courses. We had been told on the way that 
the city gates would be shut at sun-down, but 
pushed on in the belief that they would certainly 
be opened to couriers and persons on business: but 
when we reached the place there was no one to 
whom to proclaim our quality, The gate was not 
only shut but abandoned: at least, no one would 
answer {o our appeals, though made with abundant 
vociferation and noise: so, after roaring ourselves 
hoarse for a quarter of an hour, we were forced to 
retreat and look for a caravanserai without the 
walls. Our blind guides, however, after leading us 
another half hour's dance, failed of discovering such 
an hospitium, and we were beholden to a stranger, 
at length, for conducting us to a lodging. This proved 
much in the style of our nightly receptacles for the 
last fortnight, a chamber railed off from a stable, but 
clean and fresh. The stable received our weary 
horses, and a rousing fire of wood soon made our 
frozen blood circulate, while preparations for a good 
pillaw gave promise of a comfortable supper, in 
which we were not disappointed. 

20th February.—Our comforts, alas! ceased with 
this same supper ; for on composing ourselves to rest, 
we found our stable not only as well peopled as that 
of the previous night, but its walls and floors ab- 
solute lumps of ice. It had not been inhabited for 
months hefore, and the heat of our fire had doubtless 
revived our torpid tormentors, who had been taking 
their winter’s nap, though it was insufficient to 
thaw or warm the floor where we lay. “The beams 
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of the warm fire gleamed o’er it in vain;” and the 
cold struck through the numud, which onr host had 
spread for us, to the very bones. 

After a battle with our Persian chupperchees, 
who wanted to wring another day’s hire out of us, 
though we had paid more than triple the proper fare 
from Kara Einch, we loaded, and entered Khoec, 
proceeding at once to the house of my old friend, 
Meerza Reza, with whom you may remember that 
I made acquaintance at Resht, during my former 
travels in Persia. On hearing that two English 
gentlemen were inquiring for him, he soon joined 
and received us with nmch kindness. Ie casily 
recollected ine; and it was pleasant, after our long 
and painful wanderings, to find ourselves in compa- 
rative comfort, and in the society of one, who, 
though not a countryman, could speak our language, 
and knew all our people in Persia. We soon fell 
into a chat about old stories, which was only inter- 
rupted by a visit from Ameer Aslan Klan Doom- 
bullee, the hereditary governor of the place, who 
bestowed upon us, good man, full three hours of his 
tediousness—for tediousness it was, in good sooth— 
although the khan is a perfectly well-bred Persian 
gentleman. 

Although by no means an admirer of the Meerza 
in all respects, I cannot tell you how pleasant I felt it 
to gossip with him over past events, and to renew re- 
collections that, though faded in intensity, car. never 
be worn out. Many a one of my old acquaintances 
there was, of whose removal from this busy scene 
I had te hear: many the changes which a twelve 
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years’ interval had wrought in a changeful country ; 
but still there were some of whose welfare I was 
glad to learn; and it was gratifying to hear the 
manner in which he spoke of the late Prince Royal 
and. his family. The former he called the Hope of 
Persia ; the Sword of the State, by which the Shah, 
his father, punished the rebellious, and controlled 
the turbulent. Of his son, Mahomed Meerza, the 
heir presumptive, he spoke with respect, as a youth 
of much promise; but observed, that years must 
pass before he can hope to gain the ascendancy 
which his father had acquired in the kingdom. 
Of his brother, Jehangeer Meerza, he spoke as of a 
spirited young man, exceedingly attached to military 
matters and display, beloved by the soldiery, whose 
complaints he always listened to in person, and 
whom he paid with his own hands. But I had 
already had cause to believe, that whatever may be 
the natural endowments of this prince, he has given 
too many causes for dissatisfaction, both to his father 
and to his brother, now become his governor and 
master. Many other particulars regarding the poli- 
tical condition of the country did I gather from the 
Meerza; but as they would scarcely interest you 
much, I will spare you the detail, for the present 
at least, merely assuring you, that the evening 
closed in with more comfort than most of late, 
and that we addressed ourselves to sleep, in the 
hope of making an early start upon the morrow for 
Tabreez. 

21st February. Disappointment of one sort or 
other, is sure to wither every hope that depends on 
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Persian faith and exertion. Learning that we had 
no chance of finding post-horses at the stations on 
the road between Khoce and Tabreez, we agreed 
last night with a cherwadar, or muleteer, to furnish 
us with horses that should take us the whole dis- 
tance of about one hundred miles in three days ; 
but this morning the fellow sent back the moncy 
he had taken as earnest, declaring his inability to 
perform his contract. He alleged that he had him- 
self been disappointed by the persons who promised 
hin horses,—he having none of his own! After 
having been kept waiting till eleven o’clock, another 
muleteer came, and telling us that the other man 
was a rogue—a truth we felt no disposition to 
deny— declared hitnself ready to take us to Tabreez, 
but that he must have four days to do it in, and 
a larger price, the whole of which was to be paid 
in advance. I need not tell you that we felt dis- 
posed to dismiss the fellow indignantly ; but the 
Meerza over-persuaded us, asserting that the other 
was a knave, whom, inshallah! he should see 
punished, but that the present aspirant was a re- 
spectable man, whom we should be safe with. It 
was waxing late; we were anxious to get forward ; 
and, having lost so much time already, saw nothing 
between us and want, save the frail reed of the 
Chupper Khaneh, so we growled and blustercd a hit, 
and paid the money. 

The clew to the whole transaction was just this: 
the rascal who cheated us was neither more nor less 
than servant to the second rogue with whoin we 
closed. This latter, determined not only to secure 
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the job, but to do it at his leisure, sent the other 
to amuse us and keep us in play until it should be 
too late to negotiate with any other party. I have 
no doubt iny friend the Meerza fouched on the 
occasion, he so carefully kept out of the way while 
the business was going on. 

Khoee, one of the few fortifications in Persia that 
approaches regularity, is a town of considerable size, 
and rather better laid out than usual; but the quan- 
tity of ice and snow that choked its streets, pre- 
vented me from forming any correct idea either of 
its populousness or condition. I observed many 
good houses in it, however, and though there was 
no want of ruins, the aspect of the place upon the 
whole was Icss mean than that of most towns in 
Persia, The bazar, through which I took @ turn, 
though dull and rather ill-filled, was extensive, and 
kept in tolcrable repair. 

It was noon ere we left the gates, and proceeded 
across the plain to Seyed Hajee, a village at the 
foot of the eastern hills, not more than sixteen miles 
distant, and which, being the regular caravan mus- 
tering-stage, our muleteer would on no account pass. 
There was on this fine and populous plain, a much 
smaller quantity of snow than we had seen since 
entering Armenia; and as I had purchased a horse 
for myself at Khoee, for the huge price of about six 
pounds sterling; being moreover freed from all 
anxiety on the score of changing baggage cattle, 
by our bargain with the muleteer, we travelled on 
in great comparative comfort. This comfort, it is 
true, did not accompany us in our first resting- 
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place, which, in spite of the prosperous-looking 
condition of the village, was as bad as any we had 
yet met with. In fact there was some difficulty at 
first in getting a lodging at all; for the place is 
inhabited by Seyeds, who, holy as they may consider 
themselves, were all, so far as our dealings with 
them could prove, most rude and insolent varlets. 

We are now truly in Persia; I acknowledge the 
well-remembered character of its mountains and 
scenery, clad though they be in snow. On crossing 
the last gorge which led down upon the plain of 
Khoee, we took leave of the more earthy hills of 
Armenia, and hailed the rocky, ridgy, furrowed 
mountains of Azerbijan, rendered more striking in 
their aspect from the effect of the wind which had 
laid bare the edges of each ravine, and thus made 
every sharp height and narrow chasm more distinct 
upon the steep declivities. 

22nd February. A calm bright night gave pro- 
mise of a tranquil day; a proimise which was 
broken almost before the sun was up, by which 
time we were on foot proceeding up the glen. 
The hills which bounded this defile are here formed 
of a curious stratified sandstone, and calcareous con- 
glomerate, which changed, as we ascended, to a more 
uniform limestone. Before we had ridden two miles 
from the village, a snow-cloud that covered the 
higher mountains came sweeping down this glen, 
with a force that threatened to sweep us from our 
horses, and with a drift so fierce that all track was 
effaced in a moment. Our muleteer began to look 
anxious and prognosticate disasters in passing the 
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hill: but though the cold was severe, we found 
the snow diminish as we ascended, and after a short 
cut across a bit of table-land, we found ourselves 
looking down upon the Lake of Ooroomia, and the 
great plain of Tabreez. The lake itself was as dark 
as midnight, with a black snow-cloud hanging over 
it, and the plain, for the most part clear of snow, 
but still slightly streaked with it, looked grim and 
forbidding like an angry sea. In fact, I took it for 
such at first, that is, for part of the lake, and believed 
the snow to be the foam of the breaking waves ; 
but the deception became apparent as we descended, 
and I saw that the waters were still distant. I can 
scarcely describe my sensations, when upon descend- 
ing from this table-land, we found ourselves once 
more, after so many weary weeks of wandering 
among white and endless snow, treading the warm 
surface of the dear brown earth; but I can at least 
declare that they were those of deep thankfulness 
and delight, and our spirits rose as ne rode along 
to the place appointed for our night’s residence. 
This was at the village of Tessouj, where near 
twelve years ago I had spent @ night with Colonel 
Monteith, when we surveyed this part of the 
country together: all was now familiar ground, and 
I felt as if I had a sort of home where our troubles 
would end. 

Tessouj, or, as it is more nearly pronounced, Tes- 
weech, is one of a number of very fine villages that 
are scattered on the skirts of the mountains that rise 
from the northern shore of the lake Shahee. The 
plain at their feet is rich and extensive, and is con- 
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tinuous with that which stretches to Tabrecz. 
There is space for many more villages, and ex- 
tensive ruins in various places give evidence that 
it once could boast of a much greater population 
than now. The village in question, though a thriv- 
ing place, and containing more than a thousand 
souls, has more ruins than inhabitants within its 
precincts: but this is no uncommon matter in 
Persia. It is surrounded by vineyards and orchards, 
and every house has its own little garden. As we 
approached it, we mct a great many serbiz, or 
Persian infantry, returning, as it seemed, from ser- 
vice. They had come, I believe, from Khorasan, 
and none of them seemed to be empty-handed : 
many of them had horses or mules, well loaded~ 
the beasts and their burthens both, no doubt, 
honestly come by. 

At this place, the only difficulty we had with 
respect to a lodging, was in choosing from among 
the number offered: we fixed at last on one which 
afforded a small cheerful room to ourselves, and the 
owner of which, a retired serbiz, and a very civil 
person, was most assiduous in his attentions. This 
was the more essential, as our Tatar for two days 
past had suffered so severely from inflammation of 
the eyes, in consequence of constant exposure to the 
glare of snow, as to be perfectly laid aside from 
work. During the whole of yesterday afternoon he 
had been quite blind, and in great pain. This 
morning he was rather better, and the comfort of 
getting rid of the snow had greatly tended to his 
relief, so that-there is, please God, every hope of 
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his being comparatively well by to-morrow. It is 
not among the least of the blessings we have to be 
thankful for on this journey, that our eyes have 
heen so remarkably preserved from an evil so very 
common to those who are obliged to travel much 
among snow. 

23rd February. We were on horseback this day 
at a quarter before five. In settling for our lodging, 
our civil host gave proof that he had not been 
altogether disinterested in his attentions; but atten- 
tion and civility are always worth paying for, and 
we left him no reason to complain of his guests, 
We did not long enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
mother earth in her comfortable russet garb. A 
few miles beyond the village we again encountered 
snow; not indeed enough to cause delay, but quite 
enough to remind us that we had not yet done with 
winter: in fact, it was hanging heavy in the clouds 
that obscured the sun, and there was a chill cold 
wind that confirmed the tale. The frost must in- 
deed have been pretty intense, since the greatest 
part of the lake Ooroomia was frozen across, so that 
as we looked down towards Maragha, there was 
little water to be seen. 

T think the number of ruins we passed in riding 
along to the fine large village of Deeza-khaleel, was 
greater than when J was here before with Monteith ; 
yet this may be a deception, occasioned by the 
desolate aspect of the country in its wintry garb, 
Passing through Deeza-khaleel, we took up our 
quarters at Alleeshah, a miserable village two 
fursungs from the furmer, and good nine, or thirty~ 
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six miles, from Tessouj, intending to load again a 
little after midnight, so as to reach Tabreez, still 
six fursungs or twenty-four miles distant, before 
breakfast. Our lodging is poor enough—just like 
those of Koordistan—a little chamber railed off from 
a stable, as cold and comfortless as possible, and 
where the bells of the mules and yabvos in the 
stable keep up an eternal tinkling; but it is our 
last on this side of Tabreez, and then, please God, 
the worst of our troubles are over. 

24th February. Awoke at two, but were not in 
the saddle till half-past three, when, after a row with 
our rogue of a host, who, as is ever the case with 
bad things, charged triple the value for lodgings and 
fare, we started with the last of the moon, taking 
our way right across the plain for Tabreez. Till 
daylight we kept, for security, with our loads; but 
about half-past six, Bonham and I, leaving the 
‘Tatar with the baggage, let ont our nags, and push- 
ed on for the city. The road was bad, the snow 
was deep upon the plain, and the track all ribbed 
with the caravan steps; yet we trotted and cantered 
along in good style, passing the village of Mayan 
about eight. It was not without a curious thrill of 
recollection that I saw the old ark of Tabreez rising 
into view, and recognized the well-remembered en- 
virons: but assuredly the sensation with which I 
entered the gates of the town, after traversing the 
long extent of gardens, was that of unmingled thank- 
fulness and pleasure. I paused for a moment as we 
passed the porch, forgetting which way to turn: -—~ 
“Oh! I know my way,” said Bonham; “ follow 
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me.” The snow flew from the heels of our horses, 
and in another moment we brought up the panting 
animals in the yard of the English residency. “ How 
is Captain Macdonald?” was our first anxious ques- 
tion, as we sprang from our horses,— for we had 
heard on the road that this gentleman was very ill 
at Tabreez : —“‘ Oh! better, much better,” was the 
reply. ‘ Thank God for that !” we exclaimed ; and 
the thanksgiving was breathed, I believe, as much 
for ourselves as for him. 

Our reception was all that was kind and delight- 
ful; and I leave you to conceive the joy that we 
felt in being thus at last relieved from our anxieties, 
and in safety and comfort under the roof of our 
countryman and the protection of the British flag. 
Much had we to hear and to communicate. Great 
had been the sickness and mortality here, and many 
the changes that had occurred, even lately, among 
which not the least painful was the death of my 
poor friend Cormack, whe, worn out with illness, 
had sunk, alone and unattended, in a remote cara- 
vanserai of Khorasan. It was to this lamentable 
event that Macdonald owed his illness; for, pro- 
ceeding towards Meyomeid, the place where poor 
Cormack died, in order to inquire into the circum- 
stances of his death, and look after his effects, he 
was seized at Vuromeen with a malignant fever, 
which had for some time desolated that district, 
destroying men, women, and children, by thousands, 
—sweeping off the weak, and leaving the strong 
powerless, From thence he had proceeded to Tab- 
reez on the same benevolent errand, but carrying 
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with him the dregs of the insidious malady, had by 
it again been reduced to the brink of the grave. 
After a day of much’ interest and excitement, we 
dined after a Christian fashion, long a stranger to 
us, with Mr. Burgess, a gentleman who has settled 
himself here as a merchant, where we met with 
Seyed or Seidee Khan, a Persian, or rather an Ar- 
menian, well known in England as Saduc Beg, who 
came on more than one occasion to that country on 
business from his late Royal Highness Abbas Meerza. 
He is a man of very considerable ability, who speaks 
English perfectly, and associates much with the Eng- 
lish. Few, perhaps, have had a life of more various 
adventure; and I am convinced that his history, if 
written by himself, and comprising his own obser- 
vations on men and things, would form a most in- 
teresting volume. This gentleman invited us all to 
dine with him the next day, which invitation, as 
I found that the chupperkhaneh arrangements 
would not permit me to depart until the following 
one, I accepted with pleasure; and to be sure he did 
give us a feast. It was completely @ / Anglaise, 
the cookery, however, being not a little improved by 
the introduction of some capital native dishes. You 
would have been aroused at seeing us poor famished 
travellers rioting in these good things,—first attack- 
ing the good roast mutton, and then flying off to the 
exquisite Naringe pillaw, or savoury kebaubs; then 
again returning, with true English taste, to the solid 
worth of the admirable plum-pudding! Nor were 
good liquors wanting to wash down these praise- 
worthy solids. The wines of Georgia and Tabreez 
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are far from contemptible; but we had also excellent 
Champaigne and London bottled porter, to raise 
our exhausted spirits and comfort our attenuated 
frames; and I assure you they stood in some need 
of it; for our continued hard work had relieved 
both my companion and myself of all superfluous 
fat, as completely as if we had passed through the 
training hands of a Crib or a Belcher. 

The arrangements for our Chupper journey to 
Tehran, were by no means simple. The state of the 
roads and of the country, the former being, as we 
learned, as bad as possible from snow and mud, and 
the latter in many places overrun with thieves and 
banditti—Eeliaut tribes and disbanded serbiz, ren- 
der proceeding rather precarious, both as to speed 
and safety. Then there is, it seems, no dependance 
whatever to be placed on the Chupper khaneh— 
scarcely a single station where horses are to be had— 
so I have come to the resolution of purchasing an- 
other yaboo {poney) or two; and getting on as fast 
as they, and the beasts we may pick up, can carry 
me. As for my friend Bonham, one of his eyes has 
been so much inflamed by sun and wind, as to ren- 
der it highly imprudent for him to travel; so to 
my great sorrow he remains behind, to come on at 
greater leisure with Captain Macdonald, who is 
also about to return to Tehran; while I, taking 
a confidential gholaum of Sir J. Campbell’s, who 
was at Tabreez, waiting for fresh despatches, have 
resolved to push forward to-morrow. 

This irregularity in the Chupper khaneh between 
Tabreez and Tehran, has existed, I find, ever since 
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the caropaigns of the late Prince Royal in Khorasan. 
The passage of troops along this line of road had 
given rise ta great disorders, and occasioned the 
destruction or abandonment of many villages; and 
the requisition for couriers’ horses had multiplied in 
a ratio so disproportioncd to the very ill-paid allow- 
ances of the postmasters, that many of these worthies 
had made their escape with their cavalry, and icft 
the couriers of Shah and Shahzadeh to get on as 
best they could. I was sorry to find too, that a part 
of this disorganization was to be attributed to the 
conduct of certain of the European officers in the 
service of his Royal Highness. Formerly the vil- 
lagers had been forward to hire their horses to 
Europeans, and particularly to English gentlemen, 
who travelled the road; but in consequence of the 
violence which had been used on some occasions, 
they had now become alarmed, and sought to excuse 
themselves either by denying the possession of horses 
at all, or charging so extravagant a hire to those 
who do pay, as to compensate in some measure for 
the losses they sustain hy those who press and mal- 
treat their cattle. 

And here, having with “ mickle toil” brought you 
and myself to another resting-place in this long and 
weary journey, I will close my letter, although it 
will probably but accompany that which I shall 
commence to-morrow to give an account of my pro- 
gress to Tehran, if it be the will of the Almighty 
that I reach it.—Adieu ! 
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LETTER VIII. 


Leave Tabreez.—Arrested by 8 Storm.—-Caravanserai Gillekee.— 
Anecdote of Jehangeer Meerza.— Yaboo frozen.— A heavy 
stage.— Toorkomaneha?.—Miana.—Humbugs.— Kafflan koh.— 
Serehum —Zenjaun.—Sorry fare—A Gholaum-peish-khidmut. 
—Sultanieh— Khorum Derreb—Siadehn,—-A fray.—Casveen,— 
Mahomed Shereef Khan. — State of the country. — The Khan’s 
advice — His exertions. — Leave Cisveen.— Kishlac.—Sulee- 
manieh. — Arrival at Tehran. 

27th February, 

I write, dear——, from ao small dirty crib in 
a caravanserai, not two days’ journey from Tabreez, 
in a waste of snow that would have puzzled “ Tha- 
laba” himself, or even the indomitable Franklin and 
his intrepid companions, and which is increasing 
every moment by the storm, that has again brought 
me to a stand-still. 

Yesterday, about two o'clock, I once more mount- 
ed my horse and left Tabreez, convoyed for a few 
miles by some of my friends, on my way to Seyed- 
abad, a small Chupper station, about twenty miles 
from the city. The track was good so long as we 
kept the high road, but diverging from it for about 
a fursuck, to reach the village, we had a sad floun- 
der; nevertheless we got housed in one of our cus- 
tomary berths, a stable, by a couple of hours after 
dark. 
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This morning we were on foot by four, but our 
commencement was unpropitious; for the rand was 
deep, and snow was falling: we hoped that it might 
clear with the rising sun, but instead of that it 
darkened and thickened with every appearance of 
a feeding storm, as, after clearing the mountain 
pass of Shiblee, we traversed a weary succession of 
low hills and plains of snow, interminable to the 
eye. Nine hours brought us to the village of Thik- 
iadas, where we halted for an hour to feed our 
horses and breakfast ourselves, after which we set 
our faces to the blast again, losing, very provokingly, 
a full fursuck, or four miles, by the distance of the 
village from the road. 

The wind had now risen much, and was drift- 
ing the new-fallen snow, so that it was with great 
difficulty that we waded on for about another fur- 
suck, passing the caravanserai Gillekee, and plung- 
ing again into the great white waste beyond it. We 
had already lowered our hopes of progress for the 
day to reaching a caravanserai near the Karachum- 
mun, instead of Toorkomanchai, which would have 
been the regular stage in moderate weather ; and 
the increasing difficulty of the road and severity of 
storm had begun to give rise to uneasy doubts about 
getting on even so far, when one of the load-horses, 
probably liking appearances as little as ourselves, 
turned sharp round, and, plunging back through the 
snow, set off in spite of chupperchee and gholaum 
towards the village. The gholaum’s attempts to 
catch it, and the clattering of his horse behind the 
startled animal, made it gallop the faster—so off he 
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jumped, and attempted to pursue it in his heavy 
boots and cloak, which he effected at the rate of two 
miles an hour. By this time the snow and drift 
were blinding, the road imperceptible, and it wanted 
but an hour of sunset. I had no doubt the gho- 
laum would not catch the stray horse short of the 
village—this and his return would consume two 
hours at least: waiting in the storm for that time 
presented no very tempting prospect, so I just 
ordered the guide to turn tail and make our way 
back to the Caravanserai Gillekee, which we had so 
lately passed. To this the man full gladly assented, 
observing, that to reach the one a-head, even by day- 
light, in such weather, would be impossible, and what 
could he or any other man do at night and in such 
a storm as this?—So back we went, and with great 
difficulty, I assure you, reached this place from 
whence I now date. The gholaum Gregoor joined 
us near the gate, having fortunately caught his horse 
fast in the snow a little way beyond it. 

Here we found a seraidar, who had established 
himself in one of the ceils to dole out to muleteers 
and other travellers, at a high rate of profit, the few 
necessaries required in such a place; but not a habi- 
table hole was to be kad, all were occupied by 
storm-stayed guests, and it was not without some 
difficulty that we prevailed on the seraidar himself 
to give up to me one of the narrow platforms which 
ran along the sides of his own cell. Here at least 
we have shelter and food; for to our question of 
what he had to eat, he replied with as ready an 
“ Everything,” as cer a Boniface in Christendom, 
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whose larder may contain one solitary dish, could 
respond to a like interrogatory from his hungry guest. 
The “ everything,” in this case meant bread, roghun, 
or clarified butter, stale eggs perhays, tobacco, 
barley and straw, and a little rice :—so here were we 
soon installed, together with half-a-dozen muletcers 
and their boys, while the night, which for a moment 
made a faint essay towards improvement, assumed 
an aspect so threatening as to create serious fears 
for the future, even while it made us grateful for 
present shelter: for there was every appearance 
that the rest of our mountainous road might be im- 
passably blocked up, and the winter, which had 
persecuted me for almost three months so unremit- 
tingly, thus give me one parting testimony of its 
good will and power. 

28th February.—-After a sorry supper of “ pillaw 
muigre,” to which I added a comforting dish of good 
tea, we laid ourselves down last night in our riding 
gear and went to sleep, lulled by the howling of the 
wind, which brought whole drifts of snow, both from 
heaven and earth, to fill up the yard of the caravan- 
serai. This morning it blows a perfect hurricane ; 
whether it snows or not we cannot tell, for the whole 
air is saturated with drift. Moving is impossible. 
This is hard—villanous luck ; for one day’s journey 
more would nearly have carried us out of the snow. 
But patience! There is no help for it; and thank 
Heaven we have at least a roof overhead. 

In the midst of our mortification it amused me to 
observe our host at prayers. This is Friday, the 
Mussulman holiday ; and he is one who affects ex- 
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ceeding strictness, so that his devotions should have 
been performed with more than ordinary solemnity ; 
but there sat he before the fire-place, now clearing 
out the ashes and feeding the flame with brushwood, 
then reckoning up the sales of the preceding day ; 
again ordering out straw and corn for the muleteers, 
scolding the mehters, and directing them how to 
groom the horses in the stable beyond; and in the 
intervals combing his beard, and “ Allah-il-ullah”-ing 
it away with infinite emphasis. 

This man confirmed to me an anecdote of Jehan- 
geer Meerza, which I had already heard at Tabreez, 
but scarcely believed, and which I think you will 
allow was cause sufficient for my doubting the high 
character given by some people of that prince. A 
sooltaun, or captain in one of the regular regiments 
of Azerbijan, and a favourite with Abbas Meerza 
on account of certain important services he had per- 
formed, had received from that prince, on his return 
home, a remission of the government dues upon his 
village, to either the whole or half their amount, 
which was about four hundred tomauns. But Je- 
hangeer Meerza, who was left governor of the pro- 
vince in the absence of his father and brother, so 
far from paying regard to this document, sent to 
levy the full demand. The order was resisted, upon 
the plea of the Prince Royal’s acquittance; but 
Jehangeer, who wanted money, sent certain gho- 
laums to enforce payment. Their insolence in exe- 
cuting this duty so exasperated not only the sool- 
taun but the villagers, that they rose on the gho- 
jaums, and beat and drove them from the place. 
But Jechangeer was not the man to permi: resistance 
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of his orders; he resolved to inflict a signal punish- 
ment; and on pretext of considering the village 
(which was in the district of Selmds) in rebellion, 
he sent a detachment .of troops with certain of his 
confidential officers, who surrounded the place, and 
took prisoners the whole family of the sooltann, 
except hinrself, who, with one wife and a child, 
escaped on a powerful horse to the country of the 
Hakkaree Koords, close by. The rest, with the 
chief of the villagers, and their wives and families, 
were all carried prisoners to Khoee, their houscs 
and properties being plundered or destroyed. Ar- 
rived at Khoee, and brought before the prince, he 
ordered the whole party to be divided into three 
lots—the men, the women, and the children sepa- 
rately. The heads of the former were struck off 
at once; the females, after being given over to the 
soldiery and furoshes, were likewise put to death, 
or had their lives spared secretly by being made 
slaves of : accounts differ as to the treatment of the 
children; but you may imagine that the tender 
mercy evinced towards them partook of that dis- 
played towards their parents. The sooltaun lives to 
feel and to revenge, no doubt, at a fitting time, the 
massacre of his family. The number of sufferers 
has been stated at three hundred. Some editions of 
this story make matters worse, and the murder of 
the villagers more sweeping still; that to which I 
have adhered is quite bad enough, and I have reason 
to believe it substantially correct ; so much for the 
humanity, temper, and justice of Prince Jehangeer 
Meerza. 

About ten o'clock the storm showed some. dispo- 
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sition to abate: at all events the sun shone ont, 
and the snow from the heavens ceased, though the 
air remained still filled with glittering particles in 
vapid movement. There were in the caravanserai 
some twelve or fifteen mules belonging to Seyed 
Khan, our Tabreez friend, with a party of his people 
going to Toorkomanchai. The improvement of the 
weather set these men all in motion, and the arrival 
of six persons on foot from a neighbouring cara- 
vanserai encouraged us all to start. I shall not 
readily forget the joy with which I saw these men 
enter our caravanserai, a proof that the road was 
practicable for foot-passengers, although for horses, 
they assured us, it was scarcely so; a fact of which 
we soon had experimental proof. 

I ordered out my horses to start with the mules 
and people of Seyed Khan; hut you may conceive 
my mortification at finding one of my own yaboos, 
when he was brought from the stable, so lame as 
scarcely to be able to stand. On examination, it 
appeared that one of the hind legs was frozen stiff 
and hard by the severity of the last night’s weather, 
We walked it about for a considerable time, but in 
vain; the limb hung dead and useless from its body ; 
cold, hard, and motionless as a stone. This was 
a most sore and unlooked for vexation. “It was 
not only,” according to Caliban, “a disgrace, but 
an infinite loss;” nor was it the less provoking 
that it was caused altogether by the fault and care- 
jessness of those to whose charge it had been en- 
trusted. In the mean time no other was to be pro- 
cured; and it became a question how we were to 
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get on without. At length, after about as much 
negotiation as might have served to settle the freight 
of a whole caravan of goods, I prevailed on one of 
Seyed Khan's muleteers to take the load, lightened 
of several articles, on one of his mules to the next 
stage; and having left the lame beast in charge of 
the seraidar, with a note to my Tabreez friends, 
who were about to come after me, we followed the 
rest of the party, which had left the place while 
this matter was being settled. 

And now we had a specimen of what wind can 
do with snow. Of the deep and beaten track, along 
which yesterday the horses could travel in safety 
if not with ease, not a vestige remained, except 
where the new-fallen snow had been swept away 
bodily for some fifty or sixty yards, leaving the 
tough old mass immovable. The foot-prints of the 
men, who had passed scarcely half an hour before, 
were no longer visible. Even those of the mules, 
that were not ten minutes’ march in advance of 
us, were obliterated before we could reach them ; 
nay, before our very eyes the hoof-marks of two 
or three horses that preceded mine disappeared 
under my own feet as I followed, as though they 
had been made in water. The snow literally 
flowed along the surface as a stream, filling up 
every hollow in a moment, and the wind’ continued 
throughout the whole day as high and searching 
as it was when we started. I do not know that 
I ever suffered more. There was a large ruinous 
caravanserai, about half way on, called Dawatgeer, 
one of the many on this dreary road, the work 
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of pious and charitable people of former times, but 
now all dropping to pieces—emblems of the country 
itself. About this place, and all the way to Kara- 
chummup, the snow was frightfully deep, and the 
road particularly dangerous: had we not been pre- 
ceded by a dozen of stout mules, and nearly as many 
men, we should never have made it out. As it was, 
the stage of three fursuks, or twelve miles, cost 
us more than six hours, and the Euch Derrehier 
(or three valleys) as the district is called, will live 
long in my memory, united with the pleasant recol- 
lections of the mountains of Karahissir, and the 
passes of El/magh-ddgh, Dehd, and Kazleegeul. In 
fact, the whole tract of country, from the Shiblee 
pass to Toorkomanchai, is a succession of Yeiléks 
or mountain-pastures, in which, like that of Agajeek, 
they have generally six months of winter and snow, 
“ and, when God pleases, seven.” We got an ex- 
cellent lodging at Kara chummun, and a good pillaw 
to revive our exhausted frames. 

1st March. Our movements being dependant 
upon others, we could not make so early a start 
of it as we should have done had we been our own 
masters. Seyed Khan’s mule still carried my load, 
and the muleteer was too much of a gentleman to 
move before sunrise. Indeed, without the party we 
should have made but poor way ; for a more weary 
succession of heights and hollows than the first 
part of the march I never saw, with this special 
aggravation, that we had all the way to make for 
ourselves. I have described to you the usual pro- 
gress of a caravan, under such circumstances, and 
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ours was somewhat of the same kind. Six men, 
with long sticks, went in front, plunging intu the 
unbroken snow, and sounding for the old path, which, 
when found, was known by its hardness. When it 
could not be discovered, or was too deeply buried in 
fresh snow to be come at, they trod this fresh sur- 
face for some considerable distance in the proper 
direction, and then led on a loaded mule. It was 
curious to observe the semi-rcluctant sagacity of this 
“forlorn hope,” when forced to its task. On it 
went, plunging and floundering, till it could get no 
further. Then it would roll and tumble about for a 
while, from side to side, as if to consolidate the 
snow ; after which it would lic pertectly quict until 
the men came to assist it, which they generally did, 
four in number, one taking the head, another lifting 
it by the tail, and one on each side. A succession 
of such flounderings bronght him through the had 
step. The next fared no better; on the contrary, 
his fect generally sank even deeper into the soft 
snow-wreath, so that he had less power to extricate 
himself than his precursor; and great, for the 
most part, was the trouble with him. The third 
had an easier task; the snow being now somewhat 
trodden became more solid under foot, while that 
above waxed looser ; and thus not only he, but every 
one succeeding him, had less and less difficulty. 

Still you may imagine how slow and wearisome 
our progress was. ‘The old road might here and 
there be found for a space of fifty or a hundred 
yards together, but in general we had to fight every 
inch of our way in the manner I have described. In 
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three hours we only accomplished four miles, and I 
must say that I never in any situation sew more 
indomitable perseverance displayed than by these 
rough rogues of muleteers in their most trying work ; 
in truth, their courage and indefatigable patience in 
the hard duties of their trade, form a strong reliev- 
ing point in a character which, in other respects, is 
none of the most engaging. 

After we had struggled through the distance I 
have mentioned, our ears were greeted hy a joyful 
cry from the foremost of the people—“ A caravan! a 
caravan is coming !’—and certainly, no sound nor 
sight could have been more gratifying in our distress, 
than that of the approaching small party—unless, 
indeed, that of a larger one. But, in fact, it did 
prove to be but the precursor of a considerable body, 
which had become subdivided into many parties; 
and thus was the barrier to our progress, raised by 
that unlucky storm which had opposed us so obsti- 
nately for the last two days, at once thrown down 
and removed. 

The approach of a caravan in the desert has often 
been described, and as often been compared with 
some other striking or picturesque object ; such, for 
instance, as that of a fleet at sea. But a caravan 
labouring in these immense tracts of snow, these 
white, pathless, frozen wastes, is a far more helpless, 
and therefore a more touching object, than a cluster 
of gallant ships marching on the waves of their own 
proper element : nothing can more vividly and forcibly 
figure -forth the helpless insignificance of man, for 
truly may it be said, “ the wind passeth over it, and 
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it is gone!” Let but a breath of the mighty wind, 
which dwells for ever in these mountains, and which 
seldom ceases to vex them, blow upon it, and where 
are they who formed it? Yet the meeting of two 
caravans, under such circumstances, does greatly re- 
semble that of two single ships in the vast ocean— 
both are sensible of their loneliness, and, therefore, 
regard each other as friends, and many are the eager 
inquiries that pass and repass between them. I 
think I see the two gallant vessels approaching in 
seaman-like style and rounding-to, as the courses 
are clewed up, and the maintopsails of each fly round 
to the mast ; but it is not the “ Whence come you ?— 
whither bound?—how long out ?—where do you 
make yourself out to be ?-—what is the news ?”—and 
all the rest of marine inquiries; but “ How is the 
road you have come?”—* Alhumdulillah ! good— 
safe by the mercy of God !”—* And such and such 
a pass——how is it?”—* Oh, mooskil—very difficult ; 
but we have opened it to you.”—“ And you have 
had much snow ?”—“ Bessydr, bessyér! a great 
deal; but you will get through, inchallah !"— How 
many hours are we from so and so ?”-——“ Six hours.” 
—* And the road, how is it ?”—* Ah, bad, very 
bad, yesterday ; but, Alkumdulillah, it is better now ; 
you will be able to get on—there are plenty of you, 
thank God !"—* Yes, yes ! inchallah, we shall do.” 
“ Tnchallah, inchaliah ? And, then, there are the 
greetings of friends and acquaintance, particularly 
among the muleteers themselves, who have always 
much to ask and to learn: this occupies some time ; 
and then come the mutual compliments at parting; 
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the “Khodah hafiz shumah !—khodah humrae shumah 
bashud !— khooshgueldee, khooskgueldee ! — may God 
protect yon! may the Almighty be your companion! 
may his peace rest with you, inshallah!” And 
then are heard the parting shouts, and the tingling 
of bells, as each line separates and pursues its oppo- 
site course until the sounds are lost in distance. 

In the present case, the leading party consisted 
of Hoossein Khan, meerachor, or master of the horse 
to Feridoon Meerza, on his return from Kerbelah 
with his own women, and one of Abbas Meerza’s 
wives; and these were followed by a good number 
of mules laden with their yekdoons, or trunks, and 
muffrushes with bedding, and sumpter mules with 
cooking apparatus, and servants, &c. &c., which 
made a broad and open track: yet, still so deep 
and heavy was the snow, that it took us six hours 
to complete the stage of four fursucks, or sixteen 
nniles, from Karachutamun to Toorkomanchai. ‘This 
is the place where, in 1828, the last treaty of peace 
was signed between Russia and Persia, and, there- 
fore, now well known to fame, although it is but a 
village of inconsiderable magnitude in one of the 
hollows among the waving down-like hills that skirt 
the great northern range; and there is no river near 
it, as the termination of its name (chai, a river in 
Turkish,) would seem to imply. 

The weather of to-day, if not the road, was in 
striking contrast to that of yesterday; instead of 
the threatening cloudy sky and fierce, cutting wind 
almost right in our front, which vexed us the whole 
of yesterday, we had now a powerful sun, shining 
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from a bright sky, and whatever air was moving 
blew in our backs; so that being accoutred and 
wrapped up to keep out the cold to which we had 
so long been exposed, we actually suffered in the 
middle of the day from heat, and very much from 
the glare of the shining snow. 

Changing horses at Toorkomanchai, we proceeded 
by another small village, Hadjeria, to a point where 
the country falls by a great though gradual descent 
to the more general level; nor have we, thank 
Heaven, to return to our altitudes again, except for 
@ short way at Sultaniech. As we passed through 
these villages we saw all the people out of doors 
basking in the sunshine in front of their houses, en- 
joying the heat, like bees in an unexpected warm 
blink in early spring. 

The road to Miana, seven good fursucks, or twenty- 
eight miles, lies among a succession of heights and 
hollows that furrow the skirts of the high tract we 
had been keeping, and from their great abruptness 
of ascent and descent, make this a very toilsome 
stage. It was now rendered more so than ordinarily 
from a partial melting of the snow, which turned the 
light soil underneath into a slippery and tenacious 
mud, Our horses too were desperately bad; and 
one of them, which carried a load, was so particularly 
obstinate, that we had to make it change burthens 
with that of the chupperchee, to whom, by way of 
persuader, Gregoor handed his knife or dagger to 
be used asa spur. The humanity of the expedient 
night be questionable, and might have brought our 
friends within the operation of Mr. Martin’s act; 
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but Persian knives seldom possess the quality of 
sharpness,— it appealed to the animal's sense of 
feeling without inflicting any serious injury, and so, 
being a gainer by the expedient, I let it pass. 

After a weary while, and frequently fording a 
rapid stream that was carrying down with it much 
ice, about nine at night we reached a point where 
it was to be crossed for the last time im order to 
reach the village. Here, as if winter had desired 
to give usa parting token of good-will, we expe- 
rienced a contretemps of a novel and somewhat 
serious nature. There was a large tract overflowed 
hy water, covered with ice, some bearing, and some, 
from springs and running streams, unsound; but 
pass across it we must. In doing so, the chupper- 
chee, who was riding the horse with the despatches, 
pushed forward; the ice broke, and in fell horse, 
chupperchee, “bags and all!” into a deep hole. The 
night succeeding our sunny day was bitter cold— 
it froze so that my boots were glued to the stir- 
rups, and I was obliged to pull my feet out of them 
in order to disengage myself, so that this was not 
only an untoward, but a very alarming accident— 
the man might be frozen to death before we knew 
where we were: we fished him out, however, before 
he was drowned or frozen, though with no small 
risk and difficulty, for the whole party were near 
meeting the same fate: but we lost a full hour 
before bags and horse were recovered, and to ex- 
tricate the latter we were forced to break the ice 
all the way till we came to a shallow spot from 
whence he could spring out upon the bearing ice. 
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It was near eleven o'clock when we reached 
Miana, nearly dead with cold, after being more than 
sixteen hours in the saddle. On arriving we found 
the master of the chupperkhaneh just dead; so 
that, instead of a comfortable lodging and good fare, 
we got miserable quarters and no fare, except a 
morsel of stale bread and some crumbs of vile 
cheese: but we had the satisfaction of knowing that 
we had passed the worst of our journey, and all 
accounts of the Kafflan-koh, that well-known moun- 
tain pass from Azerbijan into Irak, and the only 
remaining point. of difficulty on this side of Tehran, 
led us to hope we should cross it without much 
inconvenience. So we comforted ourselves with 
a cup of capital tea, ate our bread and cheese, 
and betook ourselves to rest without ever thinking 
of the poisonous dug of Miana. You may perhaps 
have heard of this insect, and I think I see the 
shudder you give at the very thought of its venom : 
yet after all, to make use of an old pun, I suspect it 
to be a hum-bug. The people of the place indeed, 
declare that the bug which abounds at Miana does 
bite strangers, and that its bite produces much incon- 
venience, and sometimes death: yet such instances 
are so rare, that none of those of whom I inquired 
regarding it, could say they recollected a case. No 
pain is felt at the time, and its effects are said to be 
first evinced by languor and weakness, which in- 
crease till death ensues. The cure consists in a 
milk diet and abstinence from animal food. The 
truth I believe is, that Miana being a marshy, un- 
healthy district, strangers are frequently attacked 
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in it by the low fever peculiar to such situations, and 
as the place does happen to abound with a parti- 
cular sort of bug, the fever is attributed to its bite. 
This insect is somewhat larger than a common bug, 
and frequents old buildings, bazars, and caravan- 
serais, which are commonly il] swept and dirty. For 
my own part, I neither saw nor felt any. 

You would have been amused with a method 
which I saw taken this night to extinguish a fire. 
A boy had placed a lamp so near a beam of the 
house as to set it on fire—the whole edifice was of a 
combustible character, and the affair might have 
flurried some people—the youngster merely removed 
the lamp, spat upon the burning wood, and patted 
it with his hand till it went out; the engine was 
neither very powerful nor very elegant, but proved 
sufficiently effectual. It is quite remarkable how 
careless the people are in such matters, and yet how 
few accidents occur. “ Now, that plank would burn 
in any other part of the world,” said my friend 
Bonham, one evening to me, pointing out what 
one would have held to be a very dangerous prox- 
imity between a lamp and a great slab of wood in 
one of our munzils; but it did not burn, and such 
carelessness and impunity would almost tempt one to 
believe that wood had lost its inflammability in these 
parts; but the pitcher may go once too often to the 
well, as the frequent fires in Constantinople suffi. 
ciently prove. 

2nd March.. Our cattle had had so fatiguing a 
arch yesterday, and: reached their munzil so late, 
that I did not attempt an early move. The people 
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of the chupperkhaneh made it nearly nine in the 
morning ere we got into motion; but as, in all 
probability, we should not have been able to make 
more than the one long stage, it mattered the less. 
So breakfasting on the same meagre fare as that on 
which we supped last night, we started with every 
prospect of a pleasant ride. It was a lovely morn- 
ing, and the sight of a black patch of earth here and 
there was exhilarating: indeed, snow had begun to 
diminish greatly from the top of our descent near 
Hadjeria, and we hoped that, once past the great 
ridge of mountains that now rose white enough in 
front of us, our difficulties would terminate. The 
pass of the Kafflankoh crosses this range, which here 
divides Azerbijan from Irak, just at the point where 
the Kizzil-ozun bursts through a dark chasm, which 
it has worn in them, on its way, by the districts of 
Tarum and Khumsa, to Gheelan and the Caspian. 
We passed the Miana river, swelled by snow-water 
and grim with floating ice, by a fine bridge, after 
fording two considerable streams, its branches, I be- 
lieve. The bridge, like all that is good and worthy 
in Persia, is fast going todecay. At one hour from the 
village we began to ascend the pass, which occupied 
us one and a half more; the descent might consume 
about the same time; and, on the whole, I found it 
about one of the easiest mountain-passes I had ever 
crossed—so much for common report in speaking 
formidably of the Kafflankoh. In fact, the height is 
not great, and the road has been regularly made 
more than once; first, I believe, by the Turks, who, 
when they invaded Persia, made a causeway across 
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it, by which guns might easily be dragged, and part 
of which is still to be seen: then the Russians, in 
1828, repaired such places as needed it for facili- 
tating the same object. Perhaps the monotonous 
effect of the snow diminished the effect and apparent 
height of the mountains, but I was disappointed 
with the scenery, and all about the place. The 
bridge on the Irak side, over the Kizzil-ozun, is an 
old though solid structure, much in the same con- 
dition as that over the Miana stream, and will soon 
become impassable, if not repaired. 

My friend Gregoor (the gholaum) amused me 
this morning by an exploit, which, I have no doubt, 
was intended to give me a high opinion of his firm- 
ness and activity, qualities in which, no doubt, con- 
science told him he had been somewhat deficient. 
On the way up the pass we overtook a caravan of 
asses, which stopped our progress by occupying the 
beaten track, and the drivers proving sulky, or dila~ 
tory, he spurred his horse in among them, burned 
their fathers, abused their mothers, and upset some 
half-a-dozen of the beasts, loads and all, into the 
snow, to the horror of the owners and riders, who, 
taking the hint, somewhat of the latest, made out 
of the way of such a desperado. We next over- 
took a long string of camels; but as sarwans, or 
camel-drivers, are proverbially “ coarse fellows” to 
deal with, Master Gregoor’s discretion here came 
into play, and he confined his intervention to a civil 
request that they would stop till we should pass. 
This, to my surprise, they did, and we got clear of 
the impediment without collision. This meeting of 
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caravans in the track, which -only admits of one at a 
time to move in it, is always attended with incon- 
venience, as the party giving way and swerving from 
the path must sink into the soft snow. 

Beyond the bridge the road splits into two, one 
of which Jeads through the upper country by Ak- 
hend, the regular chupper station, and through 
snow-covered hills: the other keeps the low ground 
by Serchum and Neepké, where there is no post- 
station; but, weary of the eternal heights and snow, 
hy this we determined to proceed, much to the dis- 
pleasure of the chupperchee, who fought stoutly to 
keep the upper road. The hills which enclose the 
valley, that we now entered, have their earthy 
skirts ploughed into innumerable ravines, among 
which we wound for awhile, until, at length, crossing 
a succession of long waving heights, having their 
abrupt faces turned westward, we reached our muu- 
zil, Serchum, by four o'clock, resolved to make a 
bold push for Zenjaun on the morrow. 

The whole of this valley seems to be of alluvial 
formation; the hills are earthy, and the lines of 
horizontal strata on their sides confirm the belief. 
It was a lamentable symptom of the condition of 
the country, that in the whole of this obviously 
fertile tract we saw but one inhabited village. 

$rd March. A practical illustration of “‘ the biters 
bitten” was exhibited this morning at our expense, 
in a fashion that considerably deranged our plans of 
activity for the day, and sorely excited our choler. 
Serchum affording no horses for hire, we had re- 
solved on carrying those brought from Miana to 
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Neepké, at all events,-if not to Zenjaun: and, in 
order to secure ourselves from disappointment, bad 
bestowed them in a snug inner stable, from whence 
they were not to be taken without our knowledge. 
The chupperchee, the rogue, feigned acquiescence, 
on promise of a solid guerdon ; and we, lulled into 
security, after a better meal than at Miana, retired 
to rest, resolved to be in the saddle long hefore day- 
light. We were on foot early enough: but it was 
to discover that our precious chupperchee had taken 
the best of the horses out of the stable, on pretence 
of giving it water, and coolly ridden away with it. 
I heard the fray, but first learned the cause from 
Gregoor, who, after exhausting on the culprit every 
form and phrase of Persian abuse, set himself down, 
stared about him, gasping with a most ludicrous 
stupidity of expression, and then, I suppose to con- 
vince me of how very angry he was, closed his for- 
mula of malediction with three solemn G—d d—s, in 
English. But even these would not bring back the 
runaway,’so we had nothing left for it but to try 
what bribery would do with the villagers; and by 
dint of a long price we did secure a miserable yaboo 
to go twenty-eight miles to Neepké. 

After all we were off a little after four on a splen- 
did frosty morning ; but the road proved to be in the 
birdlime state, between melting snow and mud; 
our cattle were bad, and our guide stupid or obsti- 
nate, so that it was past noon before we completed 
the stage of only seven fursucks. At Neepké, 
though we could get nothing to eat except some hot 
milk and bread, we procured horses with less delay 
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than usual, and got away in an hour. But the loads ‘ 
went wrong, and the way was tedious and uneven, 
so that it seemed an age till we reached the gates 
of Zenjaun, even after being told we were close 
to them; and weary enough were both horses and 
men,—when, after threading the long ruinous ha- 
zar, and diving into many a queer hole and corner, 
we found ourselves at the chupperkhanch, as mise- 
rable a den as any we had seen. 

The “ travellers’-room” of this receptacle was a 
dirty apartment, exalted some six feet above the 
stable, and it was occupied by a Gholaum-peish-khid- 
mut of the late Prince Royal, on his way chupperce, 
like myself, to Teheran, and another courier, who 
was sick. All was discomfurt. The Gholaum-peish- 
khidmut, a great man in his way, had monopolized 
the only decent numud; so that except a little 
carpet, which I had bought at Tabreez, there was 
nothing for me to lie on. The place was full of 
trash —bales of goods, bags of corn, parcels, old 
saddles and harness, and all manner of cpnfusion ; 
and as there was no knowing what the sick courier’s 
illness might be, I thought fit to make interest for 
a private room. But this was a luxury not to be 
had at Zenjaun; and it appeared that my expec- 
tations, in the way of food, had need to be as mode- 
rate as my lodging was homely; for after great fuss 
and delay, all they could produce was a little bread, 
some frozen honey, and uneatable cheese. I must 
say that my stomach, which was as empty as a 
beggar’s purse, was sorely offended at this display, 
and in as mild a tone as I could assume, I made some 
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tolerably bitter remarks upon the hospitality of 
Zenjaunees, and the choiceness of their travellers’ 
fare. These wrung from the Gholaum-peish-khid- 
mut not only an acknowledgment of shame for the 
deficiencies of his countrymen, but such an abuse 
of the officials who held the post, that after swear- 
ing there was not a kebaub, nor even an egg, to 
be found in all Zenjaun, (although it was but nine 
o'clock in the evening,) they went and brought an 
old cock to be slain for my supper. The cries of 
the already half-throttled bird gave me the first 
intimation of this beneficent provision, and suspect- 
ing the truth, I begged and obtained its life upon 
the plea that it was now too late to be of use to 
me. The return made by the (no doubt) grateful 
creature was to take up a position on a beam close 
to my ear, and crow all night long in a tone not 
improved by the violence that had been inflicted 
on its unhappy throat. This larum, with the groans 
of the sick man, which were incessant, and the 
customary host of lesser intruders, effectually de- 
prived me of sleep. 

4th March.—The high demands made upon the 
chupperkhaneh by the two parties for horses, 
amounting to no less than eight, occasioned our de- 
tention till eight o’clock this morning; when, after 
a breakfast upon eggs and good bread, procured for 
me by Gregoor, together with a good cup of tea, 
we proceeded on our journey, accompanied by the 
Gholaum-peish-khidmut. Having entered Zenjaun 
at night, and left it next morning by a path leading 
through a burying-ground, I can tell you little of 
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the place, except that I heard the clink of many 
hammers and the bustle of business very early, close 
to the chupperkaneh in a little square, which ar- 
gues something like a brisk trade; and as Zenjaun 
is the capital of a large district, and the residence 
of a prince of the blood, no doubt it must he a con- 
siderable commercial tart. 

Our way lay in the course of the Zenjaun river, 
between two low ranges of hills, to Sultanich, twenty- 
two miles, which we performed in less than five 
hours: for though snow increased again with our 
gradual ascent, the track was good, so that it did 
not impede us much. Sultanich is a miserable little 
town, remarkable chiefly for the fine mausoleum of 
Sultaun Mahomed Khodah-bundeh,*a descendant of 
Chenghiz, and the first Persian monarch who pro- 
fessed himself of the Sheah faith. It is a quadran- 
gular building of capital brick-work, with a lofty dome. 
But this place is further known as the encamping 
ground where the Shah used for many years to pass 
the hot months with his army and women, and 
hunt and enjoy himself. There is therefore, here, 
asort of palace—a mud and straw concern, some- 
what unhappily contrasted with the solid structure 
of the olden time, which yields slowly te a decay 
that is rapidly overtaking its ephemeral neigh- 
bour; for since the Russians, in 1828, approached so 
near as Toorkomanchai, his majesty, disgusted, has 
deigned to come here no more, and the dwelling 
is suffered to go to decay like all things not in 
immediate use. 

Our next stage was to Khorum-derreh, or the 
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“valley of delight ;” and a curious spot it is, and 
no doubt a pleasant, in spring and summer; for it 
lies in the bed of a river, with quantities of water 
and a forest of gardens about it. But we had no 
pleasure either in it or in the long dreary uninter- 
esting tract through which we rode to it from Sul- 
tanieh. The stage is called seven, but is acknow- 
ledged to be eight, good fursucks, or thirty-two miles 
of road; and of many a weary tramp this certainly 
was not the least tedious; for as our friend the 
Gholaum-peish-khidmut had wisely secured the best 
horses for himself, ours were bad, and the loads 
were put upon two mules, the slowest and most 
cross-grained, surely, of a slow and cross-grained 
generation. Neither lead nor drive would they, and 
it is not to be told at what an expense of whip 
and voice, and labour, we accomplished the stage in 
eleven hours. We had left Sultanieh at two in the 
afternoon, and did not arrive at Khorum-derreh till 
one in the morning, and well frozen and fagged 
were we, and hungry withal ; but the Peish-khidmut, 
who was so indignant at my bad treatment at Zen- 
jaun, and who, taking advantage of his better cattle, 
had rode forward, assuring me that he would be 
henceforth my Mehmandar, proved a deceiver like 
the rest of his kind,—nothing did he provide, and a 
pot of tea and two or three eggs were all that 
could be procured, which having swallowed, I went to 
a rest that I much needed. 

5th March. Last night’s hard work, and the diffi- 
culty of getting horses, made us late to-day. The 
experience of yesterday had frightened us at mules ; 
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but nothing else being procurable we were at last ‘ 
forced to take them; and I must say had no reason 
to complain of their performance. We were in the 
saddle by eight of a lovely morning, and held our 
way along the same broad valley, which, varying in 
altitude, stretches between two ranges of inconsider- 
able hills from Zenjaun all the way to Casveen, where 
it opens into an extensive plain, having the Elburz 
on the north, and another fine imposing chain of 
mountains on the south. The highest point of this 
valley is called Tengee Allee Akber, about four miles 
east of Sultanieh. 

The snow, which had lessened again in depth, as 
we descended this inclined plane to Khorum-derreh, 
gradually disappeared as we left it, until all that 
remained was but a patch here and there in a hol- 
low, and the white mantles of the distant mountains, 
which glittered like huge sugar-loaves. I leave you 
to imagine the delight with which we found our- 
selves once more not only treading on the solid 
earth, but gazing forward on an extert of quiet 
brown plain, on which our harassed eyes could rest 
with comfort, instead of the eternal white wastes of 
dreary blinding snow: and though Persian scenery 
is not the most inviting in the world, it was with 
sincere joy that I hailed its brown and arid cha- 
racter this day. There were the earthy mountains, 
with their soft purple-grey hue, craggy crests, earthy 
skirts, and tuppehs ; and there were the long gra- 
velly slopes, sweeping from either range to the rich 
loamy steep in the centre; and there was the little 
stream that runs in the bottom, now swelled with 
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the melting snow. Yet it is wonderful to see 
how little of a flood or torrent is produced by the 
immense quantity of snow; the thirsty soil seems 
to drink it all up, so that scarcely any remains to 
run off, 

As we emerged from a sort of gorge at the bot- 
tom of the valley, near Siadehn, our stage, we were 
greeted by the first symptoms of approaching spring ; 
and, oh, how delicious they were to ourwinter-buffeted. 
souls! The quiet stealing little emerald tint of some 
small shoots of grass, issuing from among the dry 
tufts, was the first thing that attracted my notice ; 
and this was so plentiful in one spot as to give a 
slight tinge of greea to the whole slope : but I could 
scarcely believe my eyes, when, riding a little fur- 
ther on, I perceived some white star-like flowers 
burstiog from the bare soil. I passed the first clus- 
ter, believing I was deceived, and had taken white 
pebbles for blossoms ; but a second group was not 
to be mistaken, and you would have smiled to see 
me spring from my horse, as I did, and dig up the 
little beauties from their hard bed. They were stars 
of six white petals, with a yellow centre, not unlike 
a small crocus, with a fine honied smell, and the 
ground soon became covered with them as we ad- 
vanced. The wind, though high, was quite the 
breath of spring; the larks were twittering and ca- 
rolling high in air; the beetles were hard at work 
on every bit of litter on the path; and there was a 
joy in the whole scene, a sense of deliverance and 
freedom, in looking once more on the fair face of 
nature without her ermine mantle, although the 
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garb she wore was homely enough, that raised my 
spirits higher than they had been for many a day, 
and filled me with thankfulness for the past and 
hope for the future, in spite of its uncertainty. 

The hills were covered with the flocks of the 
peasants, cropping the first fruits of spring; but 
we saw, too, that the pleasant season had tempted 
forth more troublesome customers. These were a 
tribe of Karatchees, that is, gipsies, who had pitch- 
ed their black tents on the south side of a hill, 
from which, as we learned, they looked out for tra- 
vellers, and descended to plunder all such as they 
thought they could overpower. Only the day before 
they had stripped several foot-passengers ; and such 
being the case we made ready to give them a warm 
reception, in case of an attack. But though we 
saw some of their spies on the look-out, and though 
they all mustered at their tent-doors as we passed, 
they contented themselves with gazing at us, and we 
pursued our way unmolested. It was remarkable, 
indeed, how careless they appeared to be about their 
own property. A dozen and more of their best 
brood mares were grazing by the road-side, without 
an attendant, at the mercy, it might be imagined, of 
every passer-by. I dare say, however, had any at- 
tempt been made to seize one, a guardian would not 
have been long in making himself visible. These 
mares were all clad in body-clothes, like pet animals, 
and much better dressed than any of their masters. 

We reached Siadehn early, but were not a bit 
nearer to our hopes of getting on. The old story, 
© no horses ;"—-but we are now under the shadow of 
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“the king of kings,” who gives himself no concern 
whatever about such mean affairs as chupperkha- 
nebs, any more than other matters, and still less 
thinks of paying the masters of such establishments— 
no wonder, therefure, there are no horses. Thus, 
perforce, we took up our quarters for the night, 
relying on some good chance to procure us the 
means of proceeding on the morrow. 

Our lodging was tolerable—the chupperchee was 
brother or kindred to the Gholaum-peish-kbidmut 
(Mahomed Saleh Beg), and he took some pains to 
please us; but although Gregoor had given hin 
money to procure food and provide a good dinner 
for us, our fare was restricted to pillaw, maigre, and 
a few eggs, of which my friend secured his own 
share at least. This same Gholaum-peish-khidmut 
was, as J had cause to see, one of a class not peculiar 
to Persia,—though common enough in that country, 
Heaven knows! especially among what is there called 
the Nowker-bdb, or court dependents and military 
orders-—~a jolly, boasting, bullying, selfish fellow, 
who cringes to the great, and lords it over the small, 
and never loses sight of his own interest or comfort ; 
a khoosh goozerdn, as they term it; a bon vivant, 
fond of all the good things of this world, and careless 
as to the means of procuring them; yet capable 
enough of roughing it, as I must say ail Persians are. 
In associating himself with me, he had consulted 
only his own comfort and convenience ; he purposed 
to travel at my expense, made no scruple at sacri- 
ficing all my interests to his own objects, and, no 
doubR, expected to make the same use of me as he 
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had hitherto done ail the way to Tehran. I saw, 
too, that he was in no hurry to terminate his jour- 
ney, and, therefore, wished to detain me to suit his 
purposes: in short, he was a clog to me and no 
assistance, and as such I resolved to shake him off 
the first opportunity. 

6th March. This morning was ushered in with 
some specimens of Persian behaviour, more charac- 
teristic than agreeable. There were two roads, it 
appeared, by which we might proceed to Tehran, 
now little more than a hundred miles distant; but 
the lower one, which was the shortest, was, they 
told us, so deep in mud from the melted snow, that 
no loaded cattle could make it out, and several had 
been already lost in the attempt: so we resolved 
to go round the far longer route, along the gravelly 
slope of the hills, which would take us through 
Casveen. Now Greguor had agreed with the Kho- 
rum-derreh people to carry us this morning with 
their cattle to CAsveen. They had even taken the 
money, and we had no reason to sristrust their 
sincerity; yet the rogues made off in the night 
with their horses and the money too. This felo- 
nious escape became known at daylight, and out 
sallied the two gholaums, not improved in temper, 
with the people of the chupperkhaneh, to press 
horses. In a short while one or two were dragged 
hurriedly, and “ ingenti clamore,” into the yard of 
the post-house, while the unfortunate owners kept 
roaring and crying outside, and would neither be 
comforted nor contented. The consequence of these 
strong measures was a rising of the villagers en 
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masse, and in less than a quarter of an hour there 
was a fine tumult. In rushed the postmaster and 
grasped his sword; his men seized great sticks, and 
out again they rushed, in furious mood and with 
desperate threats of violence. 

Not a little anxious about the result, I followed 
them to the gate, and great, to be sure, was the 
row and loud the uproar outside. The postmaster's 
party rushed with much spirit among the villagers, 
and there was a battle royal, in which many heavy 
blows were given and received; but as they fell 
mostly on the thick poosteens and felt jackets, or 
thicker heads of the natives, the damage done was 
staall. At first, indeed, I remarked a singularly 
cautious reserve, accompanying the actions of even 
the most violent, which obviously lessened the 
weight of the strokes, and restrained the force of 
those who might have thrown in some heavy 
floorers. There were several persons, too, who 
busied themselves in holding back the combatants, 
and who accordingly came in for the “ redders 
strake.” But as the fray continued, wrath waxed 
fiercer; swords and knives were drawn, and the 
villagers brought out their eels, or long-handled 
spades, very formidable weapons, a stroke from 
which would have as effectually opened up a clod- 
pate, as a clod of the valley; everything looked 
serious, and I did really begin to anticipate ugly 
consequences ; still, however, they kept chiefly to the 
sticks. Blood and murder are ugly things to deal 
in, and men seldom care to commit or expose them- 
selves to the chance of either without strong cause. 
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And then out came the women, like the gods in an 
epic, just in the nick of time, aud threw themsetves, 
screeching and screaming like sea-gulls in a gale, 
into the thickest of the fray. where they exerted 
themselves so powerfully, that a separation was 
after a while effected. But the mutterings of the 
storm continued still, and many a fierce defiance 
was thundered out in language not the most be- 
coming, as cach party stood mustering sulkily behind 
its leaders. A single word, one might have thought, 
would set all by the ears again; but somchow or 
other that word was not spoken,—the squall blew 
over, and quiet was restored without further mis- 
chief. On the whole it was a mighty promising 
row, and some pretty-enough broken heads were 
given and received too; yet I do believe that two 
jolly paddies “from Donnybrook fair,” with a drop 
in their heads, and shilelahs in their hands, would 
have put the whole set to the rout. 

During all this uproar, it was curious enough to 
observe the two gholaums who had caused it, sitting 
quietly on their carpet, gazing like unconcerned 
spectators, and waiting the termination of a scene 
which to them was doubtless no novelty. Neither 
was any violence offered to their persons; the whole 
wrath of the villagers was directed against the 
postmaster and his myrmidons. 

An incident of a very different character marked 
this tumultuous scene. A poor goat in the family- 
way, that happened to be close by, frightencd no 
doubt by the uproar, fell into labour, and speedily 
produced twins; and it was impossible not to be 
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struck by the singular contrast between the poor 
mother licking its trembling young ones, with newly- 
awakened affection, and the fierce passions of fury 
and hatred displayed around it by the “lords of 
the creation.” 

When the growling had subsided, an inquiry was 
set on foot in earnest for horses, of which the people 
now declared they could give us none at all. No 
doubt they did not believe the Gholaum-peish-khid- 
mut’s protestations that he would pay for any he 
took; and as for me, they took it, or it was put 
into their heads, that I wanted to carry their horses 
on all the way to Tehran. Remonstrance was as 
useless as force. So Mahomed Saleh Beg was 
forced to mount some yeduks (or spare horses) 
which he was carrying with him; and as for me, 
Gregoor was forced to put up with a Tehran rip 
that had been left to recover health and flesh after 
a chnpper journey from that place, (a process which 
it had by no means as yet accomplished,) and after 
much negotiation, he bribed the owner of a horse 
and mule to hire them and accompany them him- 
self with us to CAsveen. So after this stormy morn- 
ing we set forth, about nine o'clock, for the city. 

The road, a dead level of twenty miles, across a 
flat, loamy, well-cultivated plain, the tenacious mud 
of which rendered our progress very difficult, occu- 
pied us six hours. We entered the ancient city of 
CAsveen about three o'clock, through a long succes- 
sion of gardens ; but instead of going to the chup- 
perkhaneh, I went, by the advice of Gregoor, direct 
to the house of Mahomed Shereef Khan, the sub- 
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governor of the city, a gentleman well known to 
the English, and by whom I was politely received, 
and accommodated with a comfortable apartment. 

My first request, as you may anticipate, was for 
horses, to proceed immediately. But great as my 
difficulties were at Siadebn, it did not at first ap- 
pear likely that they would be diminished here. I 
had arrived, it appeared, at a most unlucky time; 
when, indeed, had our luck been better since enter- 
ing the country? There were but two horses, they 
assured us, in the chupperkhaneh, and the difficulty 
of hiring cattle had been increased an hundredfold 
by the departure yesterday of Meerza Nubbee Khan, 
a prandee of the place, with a large train, for court, 
and the expected journey to the same place of Allee 
Nukee Meerza, the prince-governor of the city and 
district. 

This Meerza Nubbee Khan is a son-in-law of 
the “ king of kings,” a connection which places him 
at once among the royal family, in the rank of the 
* Shahzadebs,” and entitles him, as it would appear, 
to oppress and squeeze his majesty’s lieges right and 
left. Accordingly, wanting beasts to carry his at- 
tendants and baggage, he sent people into the bazars, 
and pressed every horse and mule he could find, 
to the number of nearly one hundred and fifty, with- 
out even a show of satisfying the owners in the 
matter of hire. The prince himself, it is known, 
will require a still greater number; and this has 
so frightened the owners of baggage-cattle, that they 
have concealed every animal with four legs; nor 
will they be tempted to produce thei by the offer 
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of money, or by the cash itself, even if put into their 
hand; for it is a trick to which great men and their 
minions often have recourse, and when the beasts 
are once secured they wrest the money from the 
owners by force; thus Gregoor, even when he pro- 
duced the coin, met everywhere with decided re- 
fusals. 

All this was discouraging enough, yet Shereef 
Khan bade me be of good cheer ; he was, he said, the 
friend of the English. The British Resident and Mr. 
Macniel were his brothers—men for whom he would 
do anything. His house, and all it contained, was Sir 
John Campbell’s, and Sir John’s was his; for these 
gentlemen’s sakes horses should be found for me, 
were he even to give his own. We readily believe 
what we wish; and although there was much both 
in the matter as well as the manner of the Khan’s 
harangue to beget mistrust, in spite of my better 
reason I permitted myself to hope that my stay at 
Cisveen would be very short. 

My friend, the Khan, is, in fact, a good specimen 
of the true Persian courtier. His age may range 
from forty-five to forty-seven; his person is thio 
and tall, his features very good, being less exagge- 
rated than those of most Persians. His nose is high, 
but well formed, his eyes fine and somewhat sleepy, 
but lighting up upon occasions with a good deal 
of fire. His mouth, scarcely discernible through the 
long bushy black beard, displays only a bit of red 
lip, and some fine white teeth, yet you can catch 
the pleasant expression of its least smile. His cheeks 
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are thin and lank, his air gracious, but tinged, as 
well as his speech and expression, with an air of 
condescension, which shows that he fully appreciates 
his own worth and station; but to his superiors 
this gives way to an air of profound respect. His 
manners, on the whole, are much those of a Persian 
gentleman, while his conduct is that of a thorough- 
bred courtier, with far more of profession than of 
principle or of practice, and a little tinged with what 
we should be apt to term meanness. For iustance, 
having sat for a long while after my arrival without 
the offer of food, I sent to the bazar for some eat- 
ables. The Khan, when he heard this, professed 
much displeasure; yet in the evening he sent me 
a request for all the tea I might have to spare, hint- 
ing that Tehran was not now far distant. his did 
appear a little singular after his display of inag- 
nificence and profuse offers of assistance ; perhaps 
it shook my opiuion of him more than it ought to 
have done. 

In the evening, after dinner, he sent to know 
whether I was most disposed for conversation or 
a nap; it was a fair, courteous challenge, which I 
not only felt bound to accept, but willingly embraced, 
in the hope of picking up information as well as 
of facilitating the progress of my journey. In the 
latter object I was disappointed, for the night at 
least ; for after ten o'clock was past, and I again 
pressed him on the subject, it came out that nothing 
had been done towards procuring horses. I began 
the conversation by requesting that an order might 
be left at the gates, which are always closed at 
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sun-down, to permit me to pass. ‘‘ By my eyes—hy 
your head!” said he, “ it shall be done; there will 
be no difficulty about that; but what is the use of 
the order until the horses are procured ?”—“ But, 
Khan, I was in hopes of hearing from you that they 
are ready.” “ So they shall be, inshallah! but I have 
been forced to send a man for four of them to a 
village a little way off, as none are to be had here.” 
—* But surely, Khan, two beasts may be found in 
Cfsveen ; and these, with one of the chupperkhaneh 
horses, will serve my turn. I am quite ready to 
give any price.”—* Be content,” said he, with one 
of his gracious smiles; “ you shall not only have two, 
but four, if I should pay the hire myself; ay, if I 
should sell this shawl for it. What! are you not 
my guest? But I would represent, that though 
you may have a crore of tomauns, your money 
is useless if the article you want does not exist. 
La-illah-il-ullah!' you Franks think money will 
do everything; now, the truth of the matter is, 
that Meerza Nubbee Khan swept the bazar yester- 
day of everything that had four legs, giving any 
hire, two, three, four tomauns a head” (a big 
bounce, by the way}—* the Shahzadeh goes in a 
few days, and now every son of a burned father 
has hid his beast, so that the devil himself could 
not find them. But have patience; your delays 
have all been from the hand of Providence —no 
fault of yours, and you are not answerable for 
them, so do not be down-hearted. Before noon 
to-morrow you shall have the beasts—I, Shereet’ 
Khan, promise it, even if Mahomed Saleh Beg 
should go without.” 
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Now here was a pretty blow to one who had 
confidently hoped to be half way to Tehran before 
the hour of which he spoke !—Do nat you feel for 
me? Even when acknowledging my obligation for 
the Khan’s kindness. I could not help permitting 
my disappointment also to appear. But I found 
that matters were in such a state here, that nothing 
was to be done but to make what use I could of 
the friendship he professed to feel for the English 
party, for whom he knew I had despatches, while 
on our own part we took what means were in our 
power to help ourselves. 

Matters were truly in a singularly unsettled state 
at Casveen; they were so throughout Persia; and 
though I wish to avoid as much as possible boring 
you with politics, I must, in order to be understood 
in what I may have to say regarding the condition 
of the country, request your attention for a little 
to a few of the leading facts regarding it, with 
which I have become acquainted since entering its 
precincts. 

Everything that I have seen or heard convinces 
me, that in spite of the long period of comparative 
peace and tranquillity which the country has cn- 
joyed during the reign of Futeh Allee Shah, its con- 
dition is in many respects greatly deteriorated since 
the time of my last visit. Many causes no doubt 
have contributed to this result, but the chief of these 
is assuredly to be found in the vicious system pur- 
sued by that monarch of quartering individuals of 
his family, sons, sons-in-law, and grand-children, as 
governors upon the provinces and districts of the 
empire. Had this system even heen confined to the 
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principal provinces, it must necessarily have been 
attended with very pernicious effects upon the re- 
sources of the country, by creating a number of pro- 
vincial courts so much more expensive than the 
usual governments, where each prince would na- 
turally desire to vie with his brothers in point of 
brilliancy and power, and in maintaining a retinue 
of officers of state and show, viziers, meerzas, 
moostofees, confidential gholaums, and troops, all 
of whom must in some way or other be paid. But 
when this most expensive mode of providing for 
the royal progeny comes to be adopted on a still 
greater scale, and every chief town and district, nay, 
every petty ballook and considerable village, comes 
to be assigned to one or other of these royal scions, 
some idea may be entertained of the exhausting 
effect of such a system upon the revenues of the 
nation. Nor is this all—each of these princes, taking 
example by his father or grandfather, must have 
a huge harem filled with women of all sorts—a per- 
fect hot-house of profligacy, and a nursery for innu- 
merable growing evils in the shape of more young 
Shasadchs. 

To estimate the expense of such harems would 
be scarcely possible, and still less so to calculate the 
extent of mischief they propagate. Not only are 
the established revenues of the country wasted to 
support these extravagant establishments, so that 
scarcely a tornaun reaches the royal treasury, but the 
peasantry are racked to the uttermost to supply the 
extortion of their rulers, and the still more exor- 
bitant cravings of their unprincipled servants; and 
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thus are the resources of the country fruitlessly ex- 
hausted, its agriculture destroyed, its commerce em- 
barrassed and obstructed, the roads infested with 
robbers, security to person and property annihilated, 
and, above all, the morals of its people, by being 
subjected to a system of violence which generates 
a proneness to falsehood and deceit, become almost 
irrecoverably corrupted—all to feed the sensuality 
and vice of a race of royal drones, the most profligate 
and depraved, and the most noxious to their country, 
that perhaps any land and age have ever produced. 
The most obvious consequence of this state of 
things is a thorough and universal detestation of 
all the Kajar race. This was strongly enough ex- 
pressed when I last passed through the country, but 
now it appears to be a prevalent feeling in cvery 
heart and the theme of every tongue, excepting 
those of the immediate dependants of the royal 
family. The apathy with which the Shah himself 
seems to regard the distresses of his subjects and 
the disorders of the country does not mend matters. 
He sees the evil which his system has produced, 
but has not energy to attempt a reform. Sunk in 
years, and fond of his ease and pleasures, for many 
age, past he had devolved all the cares of guvern- 
ment upon his son and heir, the late Prince Royal 
Abbas Meerza, contenting himself with occasionally 
fulminating a mandate for payment of arrears against 
a refractory son, or threatening a rebellious chief: 
and although the system of administration adopted 
by Abbas Meerza, embarrassed as it was by the 
necessity of partial conformity to the arrangements 
VOL, 1. 2D 
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of his father’s ministers, and of conciliating or ma- 
naging his jealous and evil-disposed brothers, could 
scarcely be so uniform and sustained as to exercise 
an ameliorating effect upon the country, there was 
reason to hope, and even to believe, that upon his 
accession to the throne, had it pleased the Almighty 
to spare him, he would have listened to good coun- 
sels, and entered heartily into measures for increas- 
ing the happiness of his people and the prosperity of 
his kingdom. 

But these fair hopes were cut off by the prince’s 
untimely death, which in every point of view was 
a disastrous event for Persia, The ascendency 
which he had acquired, not less by the remarkable 
improvement of his character in point of judgment 
and resolution, than by the success of his campaigns 
in Khorasan, had already produced a powerful effect 
on those of his brothers who might have entertained 
intentions of disturbing his rights to the throne, but 
who of late seemed prepared to acquiesce in what 
appeared to be as much the will of Heaven as of 
the Shah. His death has of necessity revived the 
hopes of all these pretenders and rivals; for though 
the haughty Kajar Princes might have brought 
themselves to succumb to the well-maintained au- 
thority of the high-born brother, these same royal 
uncles would certainly feel but little disposed to 
bow the head and stand as inferiors in the presence 
of a nephew, even though supported by the declared 
will of a superannuated grandsire. 

Thus, in the opinion of most men, it is scarcely 
probable that Mahomed Meerza, the son of the late 
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Prince Royal, although heir presumptive to the 
throne, will be able to make good his claims in event 
of the Shah's death, without the intervention of foreign 
aid. And what foreign power, do they say, can’ 
afford efficient assistance—that is, the assistance of 
physical force, but Russia? whose troops are ready 
on the banks of the Arras, and who sits watching her 
opportunity to advance. The Envoy of England is 
there indeed, say they. but what can England, re- 
mote and unable to send a soldier to the spot, effcct 
either against rebellious princes or against a power 
that can, if required, throw ten thousand regular 
troops upon the scene of action? Fallacinus as 
rouch of this reasoning is, it has had its effect; and 
almost every Persian has, from the time of the 
Prince Royal’s death, looked forward to confusion 
and bloodshed, and a succession of civil wars; or to 
the intervention of a power which he hates, and 
would deprecate the friendship of, more than the 
first. alternative. The whole country, from one end 
to the other, is a smouldering mass of discontent. 
and confusion, and alarm, which requires but a vent 
to make it break forth into flames and bloodshed. 
Such is the spirit we have remarked and the tone 
that has been held since the first moment we 
crossed the frontier into Persia; and curious enough 
it was to see the effect of the two prevailing sen- 
timents, hatred of the ruling family and detestation 
of the Russians, working together in the breasts of 
the people. Both these sentiments have now he- 
come national feelings ; but near the borders, where 
the power of Russian intrigue is directed in full 
RD 
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force to blind the eyes of the peasantry, and where 
the Persian government, with a singularly perverse 
blindness, appears to be more than ordinarily active 
in oppressing its subjects, the existing evil is that 
which seems the greatest, and they would probably 
exchange the capricious tyranny under which they 
now groan for any other sway, even at the price of 
becoming Russian serfs; when, as they believe, 
they would at least know the extent of exaction and 
oppression they were to be subject to, and enjoy the 
remnant of their property with protection of their 
person. Accordingly, frequent migrations of the 
Nomade population take place from the Persian 
territories inte those of Russia; while many of the 
fixed inhabitants rather long for the hour which 
shall bestow upon them the fancied protection of 
Russian sway. 

A specious parade of liberality on the part of 
Russia to her late acquisitions, on the left bank of 
the Arras, has aided the delusion I am describing ; 
for such, no doubt, is this hope of prosperity and 
happiness under the rule of Russia. They are said 
to have granted to all their subjects in that quarter 
an immunity from taxes for a term of several years, 
a measure which must have had a powerful effect 
on the minds of men who had long groaned under 
the burthen of irregular taxation. Thus, when I 
asked the Khan at Agajeek, whether the people in 
that quarter dreaded the advance of the Russians, 
or would prefer them to the Kajars, he replied, 
without hesitation, that the Kajars were the worst 
tyrants in the world; and that every one in that 
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district would prefer the Russians, except some of 
the chiefs, who themselves fleeced and oppressed the 
people. At Khoee and Tabreez the same language 
was held by the lower orders; while the nobles and 
employées of government declared it quite a mistake 
to imagine that any feeling of a favourable nature 
towards Russia existed in any of the border pro- 
vinces. Such, they admitted, might at one time 
have been the case, but people, they averred, had 
since then had too close an insight into the brutal 
character of the Russians to entertain any sentiment 
for them but that of horror. All ranks and classes, 
however, agreed in this, that the prospects of the 
kingdom were most gloomy, and the supineness of 
the Shuh in matters of government most extraor- 
dinary and lamentable. 

This feverish and uneasy state of feeling appeared 
to affect the public mind more powerfully as we 
approached the capital, and much was said at Siah- 
dehn of the dangerous and disturbed state of the 
country in consequence. Those restless tribes and 
adventurers, who court the stormy perio’s of change 
in Eastern empires, were already abroad ; the roads 
said to be unsafe for travellers, particularly in small 
parties and on foot; and we were told that close to 
the gates of the capital there was no security after 
sunset. Every one is looking out for the death of 
the Shah, whose health, we learn, has long been 
precarious, and a general scramble is alinost daily 
expected. Even a few days before we reached C4s- 
veen, in consequence of a strong report of the King’s 
death having prevailed, the chicfs of the Heliaut 
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tribes, living within the walls, rose with their people 
and shut the gates, with the intention, no doubt, of 
a regular pillage, or something of the kind. The 
shops were shut, the people took to hiding their 
property, and all was in the greatest confusion: 
when the arrival of a chupper from Tehran, with 
tidings that the King was not only alive, but that he 
had gone out to hunt, a day’s journey from the 
capital, dissipated the hopes of the turbulent, and 
restored order in the city. The Shahzadeh governor, 
who would, probably, have lost his life had the 
rumour been well founded, turned the tables upon 
the delinquents, and sent them a civil request to 
raise for him a large sum by way of smart money. 
It is asserted that nearly six thousand tomauns* 
were levied from them, but this is, probably, ex- 
aggerated. 

The opinions which I gathered from Shereef Khan 
confirmed all I had previously heard, and it was not 
a little singular to hear an employée of government 
holding the language he did. After some such ge- 
neral conversation, in which he spoke with the 
utmost openness of the state of parties throughout 
the country, and the general feeling of the people 
regarding the royal family, he adverted to the com- 
plete and lamentable revolution occasioned in the 
prospects of the empire by the death of the Prince 
Royal, and prognosticated dire confusion at the death 
of the present Shah. The accounts he gave of the 
several aspirants to the throne were very much in 
accordance with what I had gathered on the way; 
indeed, I could myself, almost as well as he, have 
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indicated the quarters from whence the storm was’ 
likely to rage with greatest viclence; and I was 
less surprised than concerned to hear him declare 
that Tehran would, in his opinion, be by far the 
most dangerous place of abode in case of a revolu- 
tion, as being the great dwelling place of power, the 
focus of intrigue and political machinations, where 
men of every opinion and party in the empire are 
met together. There violence and outrage would 
naturally commence, and involve in their conse- 
quences all that might be residing there. ‘ And,” 
added he, “ in these days you English had need to 
look to yourselves, for you will not then find Tehran 
like your father’s house.”—~‘* Why, Khan,” said I, 
*¢ who is there at Tehran likely to harm us? which 
of all the various parties you speak of would find it 
their interest to molest the English? “—“ What!” 
replied he, “ think you, then, that the English have 
no euemies? Do you imagine that if they have 
evinced a tendency to forward the claims of any 
one prince in particular, that the adherents of all 
the rest will forget it in the day of tumuit ? Remem- 
ber Greboyadoff—think of the fate of the Russian 
mission, and put no trust in the Tehranees.” -— 
“Ay, Khan,” replied I, “I remember it well; but 
the Russians, as you know, had made themselves 
hated; now the English have, on the whole, been 
always rather popular.” All true,” said he, “ but 
when the mob is up, and men’s hearts are burning, 
and their blood is hot, are they likely to make dis- 
tinctions, to remember kindly feelings, or follow any 
impulse but that of passion? No; the Lootees of 
Tehran will know neither English nor Russian, and 
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those who may think it their interest to remove 
either the one or the other, will never miss so fair 
an opportunity. Mark my words, there will be no 
safety in Tehran. I have often told the Elchee so ; 
and I have told him, ‘ Come to Casveen; here we 
are all of one party and one mind; here there will 
be no squabbles. We have four or five great men 
here, but they all pull together. There are three or 
four thousand Eeliauts within the walls, it is true, 
but their dwellings are so mixed up with those of 
the citizens that we have then under control. So, 
if the King should die to-morrow, we should just 
shut our gates and keep quiet till we know our 
right master.’” — “ What!” said I, “ you obey no 
one, I suppose, but your own Shahzadeh.”—-“ Our 
Shahzadeh! Our Shahzadeh !” repeated he, with 
infinite contempt. ‘Dust on his head, for a Shah- 
zadeh, indeed! If he chooses to stay quietly with 
us, Bismillah! let him do so—no one will molest 
him. If he wants to try his luck for the throne, 
Mashatlah ! \et him speed forth—the way is open; 
but we care nothing for his good or evil fortune; 
we are Fakeers, men of peace, who fight with no 
one; Ryots, who take no part but with the acknow- 
ledged sovereign, and whenever such a one presents 
himself, to him we pay our duty. Let Mahomed 
Meerza come with his Nizam—let Hussun Allee 
appear with his Kermanees—let Mahomed Hoossein 
bring his Eeliauts from Kermanshah, our answer 
to them all is the same. Prove your title to our 
allegiance, and you shall have it — the lord of Teh- 
ran is Lord of Casveen. 
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“This was the way we did when Aga Mahomed 
Khan, the uncle of this King, was killed at Sheesha, 
and Saduk Khan Sheghaghee appeared before our 
gates, and demanded entrance. ‘ By no manner of 
means,’ said we; ‘ we admit no one here; what 
know we of you or your title? Go to Tehran; pos- 
sess yourself of the capital, and then the gates of 
CAsveen shall open to their King.’ Well, Aga, he 
stayed a month, and his horsemen ate up all our 
grapes, and plundered our villages; and then came 
Futeh Allee Shah, who beat and took him prisoner ; 
and to Futeh Allee Shah we opened our gates, and 
tendered our allegiance ; and just so should we do 
now if the succession is disputed. In the meantime 
I tell you again, Casveen is the safest place in Persia 
in case of a row, and the Elchee should just leave 
Tehran, and come and live with us.” 

“Ay! Khan, may your favour never diminish !” 
said I; “ but how can the Elchec leave his post? He 
must stay where his duty lies, and that is at the 
Paee tucht!" (foot of the throne—the court.) “ Pace 
tucht!” repeated he; “a fine Paee tucht, with a 
corse to fill it! what will be his duty then? Bah! 
Cadsveen is near enough at hand for all he has to 
do, and here he may live as safely as in his own 
house in London, were all Iraun disturbed—and such 
a country too! where will he -find such another? 
Such water, such air, such fruit, and such bread! 
ay, and such green mountains and fresh yeiléks for 
the summer! By all means let him come to Cas- 
yeen.” 

In this manner did my friend run on, throwing out 
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évery now and then some bitterly sarcastic sketches 
of his superiors of the blood royal, and many a sharp 
hit at the whole of that august family. The only 
one to whom he conceded any degree of merit or 
estimation was Mabomed Meerza, eldest son of the 
late Prince Royal; yet long would it be, he said, 
ere that young man would be fit to fill his father’s 
place. I was happy to hear so many concurring tes- 
timonies in favour of this young prince. All agreed 
not only that he was the best of his race, but that 
he was a really worthy person, free of most if not of 
all the besetting defects and profligate habits of his 
countrymen. Of his talents the reports were less 
decided ; but there was no reason, it was said, to 
apprehend any absolute deficiency of good sense or 
judgment. 

The characters of his brothers were far more un- 
promising. Of Jebangeer Meerza, who had been left 
by his father in charge of the Azerbijan govern- 
ment, under care of an old confidential noble, called 
the Ameer Nizam, I have already told you some- 
thing. He had not only been guilty of the most 
barefaced malversation and extortion in revenual 
matters, but had systematically set himself to seduce 
the soldiery from their allegiance, and even to raise 
other troops with the intent to supplant his brother 
in Azerbijan, and in hopes that, on the death of 
the King, he might possess himself of this important 
province: such at least was the interpretation put 
upon his conduct by those who described it to me. 
But, if such were his projects, he sadly mistook the 
meaus of effecting them ; for instead of endeavouring 
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to render himself generally popular, he contrived, 
by a capricious cruelty and oppressive extortion, to 
alienate the minds of every class of the inhabitants 
except the soldiery, who profit by the fruits of his 
rapacity. One anecdote of this description I have 
already given you; and it may serve as a specimen 
of his talents for government, and the prospects of 
happiness for his subjects. 

His brother, Khoosroo Meerza, resembles him, it 
is said, in his worst points, without having the re- 
deeming ones of personal courage and military ge- 
nius, which are attributed to Jehangeer. The cha- 
racters of both have been given with tolerable accu- 
racy by their own mother. On a certain occasion, 
when the Prince Royal himself was indisposed, and 
this lady was in attendance upon her august consort, 
an English medical gentleman, who came to see the 
prince, on entering the apartment found the royal 
pair in high debate regarding Khoosroo Meerza, and 
his lady-mother in the act of giving vent to some 
severe expressions against her son. The doctor at- 
tempted to soothe her, and plead fo the absent 
culprit: but his good intentions were in vain, his 
excuses rejected ; and at length she shut his mouth 
by exclaiming, “ Ahee! friend, what have you to 
do in the matter? let it alone. God knows there 
is not a greater liar in the world than Khoosroo— 
except his brother Jehangeer.” The point of the 
sarcasm is far keener in Persian than in its English 
translation—and, as you may suppose, silenced the 
good-natured doctor. 

It does not appear that Casveen is better ap- 
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pointed in a governor than other cities and pro- 
vinces. Allee Nuckee Meerza, the Rokun-u-doulut, 
or “ pillar of the state,” as he is entitled, is, by all 
accounts, as haughty, selfish, presumptuous, and 
tyrannical as any of his royal brethren, and has done 
as much to ruin and embroil the country under his 
authority ; a task in which he has been assisted by 
his precious brother-in-law, Meerza Nubbee Khan, 
whom the shah, Mashallah! has invested with the 
command of the Eeliaut or Nomade tribes of the 
district, and the munsub or rank of a commander 
of twelve thousand horse. He is, in fact, a sort of 
celkhanee, or lord of the Eeliauts; and that number 
of men, for all of whom he receives pay from the 
revenues of the district, ought to be produceable 
upon demand from the villages and camps of these 
tribes. But so shamefully does he abuse this trust, 
by diverting the whole of the money to his own 
coffers, that the district is all up in arms against 
him and the government; and it appears probable 
that the royal command, which has just summoned 
him along with some fifteen or twenty serkerdaks, 
or officers of the Nomade tribes, to Tehran, has 
more to do with this clamour than even with the 
pomps and festivities of the No-roze, which have 
been made the pretext for the order which he has 
just obeyed. 

7th March.—The strength of the Khan’s friend- 
ship, or of his power, was this morning displayed in 
the result of his exertions in my favour; which 
amounted to just this. One of the two chupper- 
khaneh horses was placed at my orders, and three 
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others were provided to take me all the way to 
Tehran, for which I was to pay a hire of four to- 
mauns. Now, however high, according to the 
country rates, this price might be, it would have been 
nothing except for the concomitant delay ; and, after 
all, it appeared that the Khan was assuming credit 
to himself for an arrangement which neither he nor 
his people had anything to do with, the horses having 
been discovered, and the bargain made by my own 
attendant. This, after the solemn assurance that 
horses should be procured for me free of cost, even 
if they should come from the Khan’s own stubles, 
furnishes you with a fair measure of the value of 
most Persian promises. ‘To do the Khan justice 
he did his best to smother the job in a multitude 
of words, and to exalt his own exertions. ‘* Ah!” 
said he, “ you may think lightly of my cfforts to 
expedite you: but little do you know how many 
fellows I have beaten, how many I have sent to 
prison, how many I have flattered and besought, how 
many promises } have made, and lies J have told, 
to get at these beasts; and all for you—all for the 
sake of my friends; and, here are you, just going 
to set off like a gentleman, while the Naib-ui-Suitu- 
nuts Gholaum-peish-khidmut remains, and will re- 
main, without a horse at all!” 

With another flourish about his “ friend Macniel,” 
to whom he forthwith indited an epistle for me to 
carry, and after a thousand petty delays, and a 
thousand fears en my part for more, I received the 
** Khoda Hafiz” of the Khan, accompanied with a 
parting charge, to be sure and commmunicate to the 
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Elchee all he had been saying to me. I mounted, 
and rode forth from Casveen, which ancient city, 
I dare say, you will be as well pleased to leave as 
I was. In passing through the place I was pre- 
pared to see great masses of ruins, the effect of the 
earthquakes with which this paradise of the Khan's is 
visited with more frequency than is agreeable. Per- 
haps it was this expectation that occasioned my 
being rather agreeably disappointed, for it did not 
appear to me more ruinous than most other Persian 
towns, I was struck, however, with the number of 
great excavations that appeared in several parts of 
the city, and not less so with the multitude of houses 
actually built in these. No doubt part of the matter 
excavated had gone to form the walls and buildings, 
but these could not account for the enormous chasms, 
nor explain how the rain and snow that fall into 
these deep holes, escape without submerging the 
houses. 

About ten o'clock of the forenoon we left the 
gates of CAsveen, and proceeded seven fursucks, or 
twenty-eight miles, across the plain to Kishlik. 
The Khan had foretold that we should find the 
road next to impassable, from mud, and should not 
be able to reach Tehran in less than four days. 
In this respect, as in others, we found the honest 
man had “eaten a good dose of dirt himself;” for 
excepting near the town, where irrigation was going 
on, and here and there where a torrent from the 
hills had overflowed and made great puddles, the 
road was very good. The air was sweet, and we 
soon were greeted by the first soft shower of the 
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season, which I enjoyed as a pledge that spring 
bad truly broken the bonds of winter, and that 
“« there should be no more snow !” though probably, 
plenty of “ weary wandering feet.” 

At Kishlik we intended only to remain four 
hours, to rest and feed the horses; but we lost 
another hour by Gregoor’s neglect; after which, 
refreshed by a good pillaw, we fared forth again at 
ten in the evening, resolving to march on till day- 
break, and then make such another halt. The 
night-air was pleasant, but our progress was retard- 
ed by the drowsiness of both Gregoor and the guide, 
who slept continually on their horses, and which 
sometimes infected myself, so that by daybreak, 
on the 8th of March, we had only made out six 
fursucks, or about twenty-four miles, and the load- 
horses were so completely done up, that it took us 
three hours more to Suleemanieh, a village some 
thirty miles from Tehran. Here with a good deal 
of difficulty we hired another horse, and by eleven 
o'clock forenoon started, as I fervently hoped, for 
the last time, trusting, too, to reach the gates of the 
city before the sun should set, at which time they 
are closed for the night. 

Turning a salient angle of the mountain near 
Suleemanieh, we began to get a view, across the 
plain of Tehran, into the sort of recess in which 
that city lies; and you may imagine with what 
eagerness I scanned every ridge, and peak, and 
knot that came in sight, to recognise, if I could, 
some familiar object; but except the low ridge of 
Kinara-gird, in crossing which by night, twelve 
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years and more ago, I was nearly frozen to death, 
there was nothing that I could recollect—for the 
mighty Demavund had retired behind his veil of 
clouds—until advancing further the well-known 
mountain of Shemroon came in view, with its 
lofty forehead still white with unmelted snow. 

There is no city of Persia, perhaps, that makes 
so poor an appearance as Tehran, when approached 
from the side of Casveen. There is not a dome 
or minaret of any size to mark it; nor is it, like 
many others, surrounded with wood and gardens. 
All that meets the traveller's eye is a line of mud 
walls and bastions, surrounded with many ruins, 
in the middle of a great gravelly plain, which is 
hounded with high rugged mountains; and even 
these walls are not visible till he has reached within 
a few miles of them. For the last two fursucks, 
I pushed our miserable jades to a pace which I did 
not think was in them; and it would be vain in 
me to attempt to express the thrill of joy, the 
fervent emotion of thankfulness, the hug of security 
with which I saw myself pass the clumsy gates of 
the city, and felt that my labours of mind and 
body were over for a season. You know that in- 
definable sense of eagerness and apprehension which 
Tushes on us as we approach a home from whence 
we have long been absent—it was with feelings 
something like that, that I pressed forward through 
the muddy streets to the entrance of the English 
palace, where, a strange and weary figure, with 
my Tatar boots and shulwars, splashed and ragged 
fur coat, a beard of six weeks’ growth, and a face 
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as black as a coal from the tanning effects of wind 
and snow. I alighted from my jaded horse. But 
what were toils and sufferings now ?—they seemed 
lost in the greetings of friends, aud the sense of 
restoration to civilized society. My reception trom 
Sir John Campbell was kind and hospitable as 
possible; and I need not describe to you the delight 
which J felt at meeting once more with my friend 
Macneil. The eveniug passed after a fashion I had 
long been a stranger to; and for the first time for 
nearly two months, I retired at night to the com- 
forts of a clean bed, and laid my head upon an un- 
anxious pillow.—Alhumdulillah ! 

Thus, thanks be to Almighty God, has terminated 
prosperously the first part of my purposed journey, 
and with it a Tatar trip of two thousand sis bun- 
dred miles, which for fatigue and anaicty, and 
sufferings from cold and exposure, I will venture to 
match against anything of the sort that has been 
done, Of the first seven hundred and fifty miles 
from Scmlin to Constantinople, I have spoken al- 
ready. The first seven hundred tiles, from Con- 
stantinuple to Aimasia, were performed within six 
days, in bitter weather, and in spite of mud, and 
rain, and snow ; but for the last seven weeks, that 
is, embracing our march from Boli to Casveen, it 
may be said we never saw the colour of the earth. 
During the whole of this period, we have been 
wading night and day through interminable wastes 
of deep snow, exposed to ali the violence of storin, 
and drift, and wind, with the thermometer fre- 
quently from 15° to 20° under zero. Our clothes, 
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und face, and beards, were clotted into stiff masses 
of ice; our boots, hard as iron, frozen to the 
stirrup, and our limbs tortured with pain, or chilled 
into insensibility by intense cold. We were mounted 
on wretched carrion, which it was our daily and 
hourly task to whip and beat to the end of their 
stage, to dig out of the snow-wreaths into which they 
had sunk, or drag with their loads from the bot- 
tom of ravines down which they had rolled. Far 
from having the means of shifting when comfort or 
cleanliness required it, we continued riding for weeks 
without a change, though wet through once a day 
at least by the melting ice that hung upon our 
clothes, or the snow that fell on them; and rest, 
when we halted from necessity, was banished, not 
oftener by the swarms of vermin and the foul air 
which infested our squalid quarters, than by the 
cold, which, in spite of our furs, would strike from 
our thawing clothes or the frozen floor to our very 
marrow. 

But worse even than corporeal sufferings was 
the anxiety of mind inseparable from the respon- 
sibility that rested on me, and the moral effort 
required not only to judge what should be done 
under circumstances of great embarrassment, but to 
force myself, day after day, and night after night, 
and oblige others also to face the physical suffer- 
ing and consequences which that decision might 
involve. To know that the lives of many men 
and animals, as well as your own, rest upon your 
judgment and discretion, is a consideration that 
may well make a man pause before he acts; and 
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the impulses of mere humanity and self-preserva- 
tion must be greatly heightened in these operations, 
by the recollection, that with you must perish all 
you may have done, and must terminate your efforts 
to do more—for to little end have been ail your 
exertions, if, by one false step on your part, the 
fruits of them are to lie buried with yourself under 
a wreath of snow. 

In essaying to describe all this to you, I know 
that I am attempting an impossibility, and may 
have only succeeded in fatiguing without amusing 
or instructing you; for how can yo* form a notion 
of situations which have never suggested themselves 
to your imagination—as the Persians say, “ even in 
a dream?” and perhaps, after all, you may best come 
to estimate our sufferings from the declaration 
which I make in all good faith and sincerity, so far 
as I can answer for mysclf, that I know no con- 
sideration upon earth, short uf absolute and impe- 
tative duty, which would induce me to undertake 
such another journey at such a season — season I 
repeat emphatically, because to season alone we owe 
all our hardships. The same trip might be made in 
autumn and early winter, or even in summer, in spite 
of the heat, without serious inconvenience, and if 
time were taken for moderate rest, with comfort and 
pleasure. 

You may suppose that all this has not been gone 
through without some loss of corporeal substance, 
but you would scarcely believe the amount of reduc- 
tion it has perpetrated upon my tabernacle of clay: 
little indeed remains of the moderately “ stout 
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gentleman” whom I represented when we parted. 
I should serve now better for a study of the human 
skeleton to a student of anatomy. But in health, 
thank Heaven! I never was better; I am atrong in 
mind and body, and up to any exploit; and so dear 
with humble and hearty thanks to the Almighty 
for preservation in so many dangers, I close this 
long epistle: my next will probably give you some 
account of our doings at Tehran. 
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